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The work comprised in th'e following pages/ 
is of a character totally different from any wor^ 
hitherto published. The subjects submitted to 
the consideration of the reader, are of the mos^ 
momentous concern to every ; human inhabitant 
of .the globe. Even if the general conclusions' 
deduced' were erroneous, this volume can hardly 
fail to be highly beneficial to mankind, by turning 
their attention to those things which alone- ar^ 
deserving of attelition. But if the conclusions 
are connected with the facts by a force littl^ 
inferior to mathematical demonstration, then wiU, 
this work be productive of incalculable advantages 
to, the whole human race, by pointing out t/>' 
them the true sources of power and happiness, 
riiave endeavoured to bring down the most im- 
portant general truths to the level of the com-?- 
monest understandings. No previous acquaint- 
ance with books is required, — nothing more is re- 
quired of the reader, than an ordin^y degr^i^ q|! 
attention to the fact^ or ph^nom^na daily occurring 



in the world. In many cases, I havi^ not de- 
scended to the minute developement and lunitation 
of general truths ; because I have felt no incli- 
nation to anticipate and obviate the cavils of 
prejudiced persons, at the expense of the patience 
of the ingenious and impartial reader. I enter- 
tain all due respect for the luxurious beauties and 
technical accuracies of language ; but I do not 
consider a work of this description a proper place 
for the display of such beauties or niceties. The 
truths contained are too important to be delivered 
in any other than the plainest and simplest lan- 
guage. My object has been, the conveyance of 
my sentiments by means of such a simplicity and 
clearness of expression as cannot fail to iVnder 
them intelligible to all classes of readers. I have 
favoured no particular partyinuioralsor in politics ; 
on the contrary, every party will find something 
in confirmation, and something in refutation of its 
opinions or prejudices. 
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BOOK THE FIKST. 



ON THE PRINCIPLES WHICH MOST AFFECT 
THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF MAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

On the Necessaries of Life. 

If a comparison be instituted between the hu- 
man race and other races of animals, the most 
striking general distinction observed will be the 
absence in man of that hair or other covering of 
the skin which is common to all other animals ha- 
ving the same kind of skin. Without a cover- 
ing of some sort for this naked skin, no animals 
are capable of a continued healthy existence, not 
even in the most favoured regions of our globe. 
But though the human race be tlie only one sub- 
ject to the privation of one of the richest gifts of 
nature, yet' a bountiful Providence has bestowed 
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on man such superior powers and faculties, that 
he is enabled to attain, even in a greater degree, 
those advantages which a natural hair covering 
confers on inferior animals. 

The chief end for which the skins of brutes 
are covered with hair, is the protection of their 
bodies from the effects of sudden alterations of 
temperature. Every brute is constantly exposed 
to these sudden or rapid changes of temperature; 
it is exposed to the vicissitudes of day and night, 
summer and winter ; it is exposed also to the va- 
riations of temperature occasioned by being al- 
ternately wet and dry, by being alternately in a 
strong wind and in a calm. By means of the low 
conducting power of hair, the skin of brutes is 
maintained at a certain uniform, or nearly uni- 
form temperature. 

The first step taken by man in providing a re- 
medy for the nakedness in which nature has left 
him, is to protect himself from the daily incle- 
mencies, or changes of the weather, by the build- 
ing of huta or houses of a rude construction. 
Man has never been found without lodging of some 
kind. We may conclude, therefore, that lodging 
is a necessary of life to all men, in all regions. 

The next step taken by man is to protect him- 
self against the clianges of temperature, arising 
from the alternations of summer and winter. In 
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tropical climates, the mean summer temperatui-e 
of the atmosphere differs ao little from the mean 
winter temperature, that the naked body easily 
adapts itself to the change. Bnt in polar, and 
what are called temperate climates, the difference 
Iwtween the summer and winter temperatures is 
so great, that the naked human body is iiiciipa?)le 
of adapting itself to the rapid, change. Man pro- 
vides for these changes, hy clothing himself with 
the skins of animals, or with other materials of 
low conducting powers. Man, I believe, has never 
been found without clothing beyond forty degi-ees 
from the equator, ^Ve may therefore conclude, 
tliat clothing is a necessary of life to all people 
living more than forty degrees from the equator. 

Man agrees with all other animals in this one 
respect, that Jbod is necessary for his bare exist- 
ence. Every species of animals appear destined 
for the consumption of some peculiar kind of 
food. The natural food of man appears to be 
the same as that of monkeys — fruits and seeds. 
But the food of improved man embraces all the 
animal, and a great part of the vegetable king- 
dom. Man, in his primitive state, consumed a 
very small proportion of the whole produce of the 
earth; but improved, civilized man, and the brutes 
which serve him, now consume the far greater 
part of the earth's productions. 
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There remains yet another necessary for the 
secure existence of man. Every species of ani- 
mals is furnished by nature with the means of 
defence against the attacks of every other species 
of animals (flight I include among the means of 
defence). -Savage man is protected from the 
violence of other animals by the powei-s residing 
in his hands, and by a superior share of sagacity. 
The individuals of every species are, io a state of 
nature, secure from the violence of one another, by 
reason of the same weapons of offence being be- 
stowed on all, in an equal degree. But man, in 
his progress towards perfection, is continually dis- 
covering new and improved means of offence and 
defence. The difference between the means of 
offence of civilized and savage man is so great, 
that the latter falls an easy prey to the former. 
Of two societies, in other respects equally civi- 
lized, the existence of the society which has least 
cultivated the arts of war, is dependent on the 
will and pleasure of the other society; national 
defence is therefore another necessary of life. 

As my readers will be found chiefly beyond 
the fortieth degiee of latitude, I shall take it for 
granted, t/iat the necessaries of life consist of food, 
clothing, lodging, and national defence. These 
subjects will be separately considered in the four 
following chapters. 
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CHAPTER II, 



Food. 



The food of all animals consists either of ve- 
getables or animals, or of both. The stomachs of 
most animals are adapted to the digestion of one 
of these kinds only ; the stomachs of a small num- 
ber of species are fitted for the reception of both 
animal and vegetable food, in vhich is included 
the human species. Man may support himself, 
like beasts of prey, by means of flesh alone. The 
greater part of the population of our globe derive 
their subsistence from vegetables, .a considerable 
portion of this population lives on a mixture of 
v^etables and animals, but a very inconsiderable 
part of the world live on animals only. It is very 
difficult to ascertain which of these three modes of 
subsistence is most conducive to the health and 
strength of man ; because those nations which dif- 
fer from one another in the article of food, al- 
ways differ from one another in a variety of other 
important circumstances. There appear to be suf- 
ficient grounds for believing a simple vegetable 
diet to be superior to a diet compounded of vege- 
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tables and anitriiils. The English nation may be 
taken as an example of people using a mixed diet. 
Tiie Hindoos and Chinese are examples of people 
living on a simple vegetable diet : to these may be 
added the African Indians who live on maize, or 
Indian corn. There are no grounds for believing 
the Hindoos and Chinese inferior to the English in 
health and strength : the African Indians are con- 
fessedly stronger than Europeans. Without going 
so far from home, the Irish people afford us good 
demonstration, that men living on vegetables only 
are as strong as men living partly on vegetable 
and partly on animal food ; for it is well knoivn 
that an Irislinian's day's labour far exceeds that 
of an Englishi]^an. Although a man's health or 
strength is not much affected by the kind of food 
which he is accustomed to consume, yet he cannot 
suddenly change his food without greatly endan- 
gering his health. Sudden changes in physics, and 
in morals, are equally to be avoided. 

With relation to bodily health and strength, it 
is a matter of little importance whether a nation 
subsists on flesh or vegetables, or on a mixture of 
flesh and vegetables : liut with relation to happi- 
ness, the mode of subsistence is a matter of the 
greatest moment. The number of people a certain 
quantity of land will sustain, when producing ve- 
getable food, is ten or twenty times as great as the 



number which could be maintained by ihe same 
land employed in pasturing cattle. . The strength 
of a nation is in general proportional to its popu- 
lation : the nation living on animal food would 
therefore fall an easy prey to the bordering agri- 
cultural nation, possessing an equal extent of 
territory, and the pasturing nation will thus lose 
.its liberty and happiness. But the designs of 
Providence are blindly fulfilled by man ; — men 
always act by instinct, never by calculation. No 
nation ever increased its population in order to 
increase its power. The conversion of a pastoral 
into an agricultural nation, was never grounded 
on a calculation proving the advantages of such 
a change. It is the instinctive desire of having 
children which is constantly operating in the 
transmutation of pastoral into agricultural na- 
tions. Men love rather to change their food than 
to be without children : it is a greater pleasure to 
them, to live on vegetable and have children, than 
to live on flesh and have no children, which is the 
alternative presented by nature. Some people are 
opinion, that the habitual eating of flesh is 
a great addition to the happiness of man ; but 
others, witii more reason, think, that an Indian 
sits down to his rice with as much pleasure as 
an Englishman does to hia round of beef — the 
one, certain of rising up with reinvigorated pow- 



ers and light spirits, the other, having a good 
prospect of a long hour of heaviness and languor, 
with the chance of an indigestion. 

There are three kinds of food on which man 
may subsist, viz. flesh, seeds, and roots. As it 
is manifestly of the greatest importance to know 
M'hich of these three kinds of food is the best for 
man, I shall proceed to set before my readers the 
relations they bear to one another. I intend, 
in the first place, to show what proportions of 
nourishment a given quantity of land will yield, 
according as it produces flesh, seeds, or roots : in 
the next place, I shall endeavour to show what 
proportions of nourishment can be raised by a 
given quantity of labour, according as it is bes- 
towed on the production of cattle, seeds, or roots. 
To obtain a precise knowledge of the quantity of 
each kind of food which is requisite to maintain a 
single man, or a certain population, in good health, 
experiments must be undertaken on a large scale. 
To obtain a knowledge of the average produce of 
a given quantity of land and of a given quan- 
tity of labour in a country such as England, there 
must be a general national return of all the lands 
in culture, of their produce, and of the labour 
expended on them. In the absence of such ex- 
periments and such returns, we must trust to the 
observation of individuals for an approximation to 
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these averages. However, the result of the obser- 
vations of individuals will serve all useful purposes 
nearly as well as the results of the most correct 
national returns. There does not exist any great 
difference of opinion, among men best acquainted 
with the subjects, respecting the above-mentioned 
averages. The following assumptions, it is ex- 
pected, vdll be found midway between the highest 
and lowest averages commonly assumed. 

I will first assume that two pounds of meat 
nourish as much as three pounds of wheat, or four 
pounds of barley, or five pounds of oats, or ten 
pounds of potatoes. In the next place, I will 
assume the average annual produce of an acre of 
land to be one hundred and forty pounds of flesh, 
or twenty-four bushels of wheat, or thirty-two 
bushels of barley, or forty bushels of oats, or two 
hundred and fifly bushels of potatoes, (exclusive 
of seed) ; or by weight, the net produce of an 
acre of land to be one of the following : — meat 
140 lbs.; wheat 1440 lbs.; barley 1600 lbs.; oats 
2000 lbs.; potatoes 17,500 lbs.; hence the pra- 
portion of people maintained by each acre, will 
be : — in meat 70 ; wheat 480 ; barley 400 ; oats 
400; potatoes 1750; and since three pounds trf" 
wheat may be regarded as a fair daily allowance 
for a full-grown man, tlie last numbers will repre- 
sent the number of days such a man can live on an 
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acre producing these different kinds of food. The 
last numbers also show, that an acre of wheat, bar- 
ley, or oats, possesses neaily equal powers of nou- 
rishing. We may say, generally, tliat an acre of 
land in animal food will sustain a man seventy days ; 
gn acre in corn will sustain him four hundred and 
typt'titi/ days ; and an acre of potatoes one thousand sis 
hundred and eighty days : that is, the quailtities of 
nourishment supplied by an acre in cattle, corn, 
and potatoes, will be as the numbers one, sir, and 
twenty-four, respectively. In other words, a given 
territory in com will maintain sii- times as large 
a population as the same territory would in pas- 
ture; and a given territory in potatoes will main- 
tain four times as many people as the same ter- 
ritory would in corn. 

My next object will he to furnish my readers 
with a rough estimate of the quantity of labour 
which is expended on raising and bringing to 
market the produce of an acre in cattle, flour, or 
potatoes. We will first assume that land, whether 
in pasture or in tillage, requires manuring once 
every two years, and that each acre is manured by 
twenty cart-loads of dung, drawn by three horses 
a distance of two miles : it may also be assumed, 
that each horse requires the attendant labour of 
one man to drive the cart or spread out the 
manure. ^Ve shall then have, supposing 
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horses to move at the rate of two niUes an houi-, 
for eight hours a day, the labour of three horses 
and three men for five days to manure an acre for 
two years : and for the annual labour of manuring 
an acre of land, that of thi-ee horses and three 
men for two days and a halT, or of one man and 
horse for about seven days. If we assume that 
two horses and two men will plough an acre 
in two days, and that an acre in tillage re- 
"quu^s annually three -ploughings, and harrow- 
njgs and sowing equivalent to two ploughings 
more, we shall have for the annual labour of 
tilhng an acre of land, two horses and two men 
for ten days, or one horst and man for twenty 
days. We will next suppose that the labour re- 
quired to cut, carry to the barn, and thrash the 
produce of an acre in corn, is equal to that required 
to dig and carry to tiie barn an acre of potatoes ; 
and we will suppose either of these to amount to 
the labour of one man and horse for eight days. 
Again, we will su])pose the barn to be distant two 
miles from the market-town, and that the labour 
required to grind the corn and carry it to market, 
is equal to the labour required to transport the 
greater weight of potatoes to market ; and we 
will assume this labour as amounting to that of 
oue horse and man for six days. On the fore- 
going suppositions, the expenditure of labour in 
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bringing to maiket the produce of an acre of land, 
in flour or in potatoes, will be equal, and this 
laI>our will be that of one horse and man for 
forty-three days. But the labour required to 
bring the produce of an acre in cattle to market 
will amount only to that of one horse and man for 
seven days. That is to say, the whole labour ex- 
pended on raising and bringing to market the 
produce of an acre in flour, or in potatoes, is sLc 
times as great as the labour expended on bringing 
to market the produce of an acre in cattle. 

I shall now proceed to deduce some important 
conclusions from the preceding statements. Since 
the weights of the produce of an acre in meat, 
flour, and potatoes, are as the numbers one, ten, and 
one hundred and twenty, respectively ; and since the 
labour required to bring the flour or the potatoes 
to market is six times as great as the labour 
required to bring the meat to market ; the labour 
required to produce and bring to market one 
pound of meat, flour, or potatoes, will be nearly 
as twenty, two, and one, respectively. Again, since 
the powers of nourishment in an acre of cattle, 
com, and potatoes, have been shown to be as the 
numbers one, six, and twenty-four, respectively; 
and since the labour expended on tilled land is 
sir times as great as that on pasture land, we get 
the labour necessary to provide a given quantity 
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of nourishment in meat, floui', and potatoes, as 
the numbers /our, /our, and one, respectively. 

The above calculations, if expressed in other 
words, amount to this, — that a given population 
may be fed by the same quantity of labour, 
whether bestowed on the production of com or 
cattle, but siv times as much land will be re- 
quired in the latter as in the former case ; and 
that a given population may be fed with potatoes, 
by means of one quarter of the labour, and one 
quarter of tlie land, which would be required to 
feed it on corn. Hence, to a people possessed of 
a given territory, the national advantages of liv- 
ing on meat, com, and potatoes, are as the num- 
bers one, six, ninety-six, respectively ; this national ' 
advantage being properly measured by the ratio 
compounded of the number of people fed by a 
given space of land directly, and of the labour ex- 
pended in the production of a given quantity of 
nourishment inversely. 

We will now suppose, as before, that a grown 
man would consume three pounds of bread a day, 
or that, in a population of old and young, the 
average daily consumption is two pounds of bread, 
or its equivalent in meat or potatoes, then the 
labour required for the subsistence of each indi- 
vidual for a year on meat, flour, or potatoes, 
(being, as before shown, as the numbers _/our 
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four, and one,) will, for meat or flour, amoiiiif 
to the labour of a horse and man for twenty 
days, and for potatoes, a horse and man for five 
days. And if we suppose the population to be di- 
vided into families of five persons each, and that one 
man provides subsistence for the whole family, this 
man must labour one hundred days in the year to 
sustain his family on meat or corn, or twaity-Jive 
days in the year to supply them witli potatoes, 
supposing him in each case to have the assistance of 
a horse. It is necessary to remark, that in order 
to estimate the horse's annual labour profitable to 
man, we must deduct from the whole labour of 
the horse that part which is necessary to sustain 
itself and progeny ; this part may be assumed 
to be forty days, together with a man for forty 
days, employed on one acre of land. We shall 
then arrive at this general conclusion, — the labour 
of one horse and man for three hundred and forty 
days, (besides maintaining the stock of horses,) is 
sufficient to provide meat or flour for three fami- 
lies, or potatoes for twelve families, for a year. 

Variety is one of tlje principal sources of the 
happiness of man ; innumerable modes of cooking 
potatoes or other roots may be called into action, 
to satiate this i)assion for variety ; and corn and 
meat repasts may be indulged In occasionally foC 
the same reason. What, therefore, is to be re- 
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commended to a nation as most conducive to its 
power and happiness, is, to derive its principal 
sustenance from roots, and for the sake of va- 
riety to have com repasts occurring with toler- 
able frequency, and meat repasts occurring at 
long intervals. Fish is manifestly one of the 
best articles of consumption. 

We shall not err far from the truth, if we as- 
sume corn or grain to be the food of all nations; 
for in those countries in which much flesh and 
roots are consumed, the land and labour wiiich are 
in excess in providing flesh, may be considered 
as compensated by the diminished land and la- 
bour required to provide potatoes or other roots. 
My calculations, which apply more particularly 
to England, may have their application easily 
extended to most parts of the world, by mak- 
ing allowances for the different states of agricul- 
ture, in different countries. Food being the chief 
article of consumption of all men, and the kind 
of food consumed being com, it will be proper 
to repeat what has been shown above, viz. that 
in a nation, where the art of agriculture has 
made any considerable progress, the labour of 
one man and horse for three hundred and forty 
lys a year, is sufficient to support with corn fif- 
teen people, or three families, and that each acre 
will yield corn enough for two people. 
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• Clothing, 

We have already seen, that a principal dis- 
tinction between man and other animals con- 
sists in his being unprovided with any natural 
covering ; and it appears to have been the in- 
tention of Pro^-idence, that man should provide 
and fashion for himself a covering out of ma- 
terials with which the world abounds. Every 
man of reflection must perceive, that the best 
clothing for man is that which most resembles 
nature's clothing of other animals. Hair, wool, 
or down, are therefore to be preferred in cloth- 
ing to such vegetables, as flax, cotton, or hemp. 
The functions of the hair covering of animals are, 
to preserve the body at its proper natural tem- 
perature, by means of its low conducting power, 
to aid the evaporation of any accidental mois- 
ture on the skin, and to assist in that part of 
the animal economy called transpiration. This 
last function of the hair is apparently of such 
primary importance, that even man is not des- 
titute of hair on those parts where the perspi- 
ration is most copious. None of the above-men- 
tioned functions are found to be performed so 
well by vegetables (as flax and cotton) as by 
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hair or wool ; nevertheless, on account of tlie 
facility of obtaining flax, compared with that of 
obtaining wool, flax is with propiiety more ge- 
nerally used for clothing, than wool. 

Much more clothing than is necessary is con- 
sumed by the civilized world. Custom or fas- 
hion comj)els civilized man to wear much more 
clothing than is agreeable, much more than is 
wholesome. I «hall, however, consider more than 
a sufficiency of clothing as necessary. We learn 
from late French statistical returns, that the ave- 
rage annual consumption of each individual in 
that kingdom in clothing, is about two pounds 
of wool, two pounds of flax, and one pound of 
cotton. We may therefore assume as a fair 
annual allowance for each individual's clothing 
in a temperate climate, two pounds of wool, 
and three pounds of flax, which raw materials 
we' will suppose to be woven into eighteen yards 
of cloth. The wool of a sheep n'eighing about 
eight pounds, and the average produce of an 
acre of laud in flax being six hundred pounds, 
each individual will consume annually Jin cloth- 
ing (Hie-fourth of the wool of a sheep, and the 
two-hundredth part of an acre of flax. 

I now proceed to estimate the labour neces- 
sary to produce the above mentioned clothing. 
The labour expended on the production of the 
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wool may be neglected, as sheep will probably 
be reared for their flesh. The labour required 
to produce the flax, is at the rate of the two- 
hundredth part of the labour on an acre of land 
in tillage, fnv each individual ; that is, according 
to preceding calculations, the laiiour of a horse 
and man for three days a year, is sufficient to 
supply with raw flax three families, or fifteen 
people. 

, The manufacture of the raw materials into 
cloth will be performed by machinery, and the 
moving power will be either steam or animals. 
If the power of animals be employed, it may 
probably be fairly assumed, that the labour of 
a horse and man, for seven days, is sufficient 
to manufacture seventy-five pounds of raw ma- 
terial into two hundred and seventy yards of 
cloth, (which quantity we have supposed requi- 
site for the clothing of fifteen people.) If steam 
be used, a much smaller quantity of labour will 
be required for this purpose. The labour of ma- 
nufacturing would then amount to very little 
more than the labour necessary to dig and trans- 
port the coals; for since a steam-engine lasts a 
great number of years, the whole labour of con- 
structing and repairing the engine must be di- 
vided among a very great number of days ; and 
this fraction of labour is evidently inconsiderable 
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when compared with the daily labour exiieuded 
on obtaining coal. 

We may then fairly conclude, that the labour 
of a horse and man for ten days, is sufficient to 
produce and manufacture cloth enough for the 
comfortable clothing of three families, or fifteen 
peo]ile, for a year. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Lodging. 

The next necessary of life we have to consi- 
der is lodging, under which term I would wish the 
cooking or dressing of food to be comprehended. 
As in the preceding chapters I have treated of 
plain food and plain clothing, so in the present 
chapter I intend to treat of plain lodging only. 
The plan of lodging which I am about to propose 
is not founded on the distinction of people into 
families; at least, not of families united by the 
ties of relationship. Some of ray readers may l>e 
of opinion that the division of people into small 
societies, united by the ties of friendship, may not 
tend to increase the general stock of happiness; I 
must refer them to a future chapter for answers 
to their objections. I shall content myself, for the - 
c 2 
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present, with assuring thera, that nine-tenths of 
the ordinary labour expended on lodging may be 
saved by the division of people into families, of 
which a similarity of opinion or friendship is the 
bond of union. 

I begin by assunmig, that a room twenty feet by 
twenty feet, and ten feet high, would be a whole- 
some sleeping apartment for eight grown persons, 
or for ten people of different ages. Then a build- 
ing of three floors, "one hundred and twenty yards 
long, fifteen yards wide, and twelve yards high, 
would contain commodious sleeping apartments 
for one thousand people ; each individual having 
forty square feet of flooring. Seeking the dimen- 
sions of a dining-hall for the same number of 
people, we will assume that a space of six square 
feet is sufficient dining room for each individual. 
Then a room containing six thousand square feet, 
or a room forty feet by one hundred and fifty feet, 
will be sufficient for the dining together of one 
thousand people. If this dining-hall be about 
twenty-two feet high, it would occupy one-third 
of a building equal in size to that we have sup- 
posed appropriated for sleeping in. If we sup- 
pose the remaining two-thirds of such a building to 
be set apart for libraries, lecture- rooms, exercise- 
rooms, kitchens, &c. ; in that case, two buildings 
of the size above-mentioned would suffice for 
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the comfortable accommodation of one thousand 
people. 

The houses being built, the next step is to fur- 
nish them, and warm them in winter. The filrni- 
ture, being very plain, would cost very little labour 
in the production. The furniture of the sleeping 
apartments might consist of a bedstead, feather 
bed, three blankets, and two sheets for every two 
people. The furniture of the dining-hall would 
consist only of tables and benches. The labour 
required to erect these buildings, and to manu- 
facture the fiimiture, might be estimated ; but as 
the houses and furniture will last a great numl>er 
of years, this labour, divided into as many portions 
as there are years, and again into as many portions 
as there are people, will manifestly give a very 
insignificant fraction as the annual contribution of 
each lodger. It will be found, that (with the ex- 
ception of about four yards of sheeting) all the 
labour expended in the production of plain lodging 
for an individual, resolves itself very nearly into 
the labour expended on the production of the 
coals necessary to dress his food, and to warm him 
in winter. I shall now endeavour to approximate 
to this necessary quantity of coals. 

It is probable that ten or even twenty times as 
much coals as is necessary is consumed in the 
ordinary method of warming rooms, and dressing 
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food in England. The most economical method 
of warming apartments is, either by the distri- 
bution of heated air, or the conveyance of steam : 
the most economical mode of cooking is by means 
of steam of a high temperature. The precise 
quantity of coals necessary to warm an apartment 
of a given size, and to dress a given quantity of 
food, might be ascertained by experiment ; but as 
we have not these experiments, we must content 
ourselves with a general approximation. One 
pound of coals will raise the temperature of one 
cubic foot of water 150° of Fahrenheit, and 
four thousand cubic feet of air 20° of the 
same thermometer. It may be supposed that 
the difference between the temperatures of the 
internal and the exterior air is generally 20"; it 
may also be supposed that the caloric evolved by 
one pound of coals is sufficient .to make good the 
absorption of caloric during the space of one hour, 
by the walls and by the ventilation of an apart- 
ment containing four thousand cubic feet of air, (at 
the above difference of temperatures.) On these 
suppositions, it will be found, that either of the 
buildings we have mentioned, containing four 
hundred thousand cubic feet, will require one 
hundred pounds of coals to warm them for one 
hour. If we suppose fires to be required six 
months of the year, and for fifteen hours a day, 
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then eighteen bushels a day, or ninety chaldrons 
of coals a year, will be required for the warming 
of one thousand people. One additional bushel of 
coals a day may be considered enough to dress by 
steam food for the same number of people, (the 
caloric used in cooking being afterwards used in 
warming the rooms). That is to say, one hundred 

I chaldrons of coals are sufficient to warm the apart- 
ments and dress the food of one thousand people ; 
that is at the rate of thirty-six bushels each in- 
dividual for a year. 

If we suppose the labour of produdng four yards 
of sheeting to be equal to that required to produce 
fourteen bushels of coals, we shall have the annual 

» labour expended on lodging each individual, equi- 
valent to the labour expended on the production 
of five bushels of coals. Consequently, the lodging 
of fifteen people will cost as much labour as seventy- 
five bushels, or about two chaldrons of coals. Now 
»the labour of a man and horse for five days may 
be considered as fully sufficient to dig, raise, and 
transport two chaldrons of coals. 

We conclude then, that the labour of a man and 
horse J'or Jive days every year is sufficient to lodge 
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Military and Naval Defence. 

The three last chapters have been devoted to 
the consideration of the three necessaries of life, 
food, clothing, and lodging, which are inseparably 
connected by nature with the constitution of man. 
There remains yet a necessary, which, though not 
established as such immediately by nature, will 
nevertheless continue to be an important necessary 
as long as the human race is divided into nations, 
and those nations into orders and ranks. Military 
and naval defence will continue to be a necessary 
until the wliole of the human race have nearly 
reached the limits of perfection in the arts and 
sciences. National forces are indispensable for the 
secure enjoyment of the other necessaries of life : 
without an army and navy, the produce of a na- 
tion's labour would lie at the mercy of foreign 
troops. 

It may be assumed that a population of twenty 
millions requires a standing force of one hun- 
dred thousand soldiers, and twenty-five thousand, 
sailors: that is, the standing forces of a nation 
should constitute the hundred and siitieth port of 
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the entire population, or the thirty -second part of 
the population of the military age and sex. 

The maintenance of an efficient army resolves 
itself into the labour expended on the production 
of food, clothing, and lodging for the soldiers, on 
the manufacture of arms and ammunition, and on 
the sea or land carriage of stores. The maintenance 
of an efficient navy resolves itself into the labour 
necessary to fell and transport timber to the dock- 
yards, and to construct, equip, and provision the 



In order to obtain an approximation to the 
quantity of labour requisite to maintain an ade- 
quate standing force, we ^yill suppose, that every 
efficient soldier or sailor costs the nation three 
times as much labour as would be required to 
supply him with tiie ordinary necessaries of life. 
At the end of this chapter it will be shown that 
the constant labour of one man and horse is 
sufficient to supply fifteen people, or ten grown 
men, with the necessaries of life. Hence, about 
forty tlKJUsand men and horses labouring con- 
stantly, can maintain, in an efficient state, an army 
and navy of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
men, which is a proper standing force for a po- 
pulation of twenty millions of people, or of four 
millions of men of the military age. That is to 
say, a sufficient national standing force may be 
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maiDtained by the constant labbur of one man 
out of every hundred of grown men, or by the 
labour of every inan for the hundredth part of 
the year, or 3.65 days ; so that the labour of 
one man for 10-9 days, which we will call ten 
days, is sufficient for three families. 

We conclude, then, that the labour of a horse 
and man for ten days every year is sufficient to 
supply three families, or ffteen people, with the 
necessary national defence by sea and land. 

Recapitulation. — We collect from the preceding 
chapters, — that the necessaries of life are plain 
food, clothing, and lodging, together with military 
and naval defence ;— that all necessaries are the 
produce or the effect of labour; — that eight acres 
and a half of land are sufficient for the subsis- 
tence of fifteen people and a liorse ; — that three 
families, or fifteen i}eople, may be supplied with 
corn by means of the labour of one man, three 
hundred and forty days every 'year; — that the 
labour of one man for ten days will clothe the 
same number of people ; — that one man's labour 
for five days will lodge them ; — and that one 
man's labour for ten days is sufficient to defend 
the same people. 

We are carried then to this important general 
conclusion ;— the constant labour of one 

MAN AND horse IS SUFFICIENT TO SUPPLY 
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THEEE FAMILrES, OR FIFTEEN rEOPLE, M'lTH 
THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE. TIlis will be found 
to be a close approximation to the real state of 
things in a nation advanced as far as England in 
the useful arts. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Useful Labour. 

All useful labour— all labour contributing to 
Lthe power of a people, is engaged in the attain- 
finent of the subjects discussed in the preceding 
p.c1iapters, viz. : — plain food, clothing, and lodging, 
■ together with national defence. Wealth properly 
insists in the abundance of the above-mentioned 
^lecessaries. Luxuries have frequently been nais- 
taken for wealth, because they are often found 
associated with power : a reflecting mind, how- 
ever, cannot fail to perceive, that luxuries are only 
the effect of an abundance of necessaries or real 
wealth. The mental labour of agriculturists, che- 
mists, machinists, and philosophers, directed to- 
wards the improvement of the means of obtaining 
these necessaries, is evidently useful laboui' ; for, 
by improvements in the useful arts, a given quan- 
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tity of labour will produce a larger quantity of ne- 
cessaries. I will now proceed to enumerate a 
few of such usefiU kinds of labour, as facilitate the 
procuring of national necessaries or wealth. 

Roads. — In order that men may reap the full 
benefit of the principle termed " the division of 
labour," they must he congregated in towns. 
When men are collected into towns, they are 
placed at a distance from their food; and the 
larger the town, the more remote must the inha- 
bitants be from the fields, from which they derive 
their subsistence. To transport food from the coun- 
try to the town, a road of some kind would prob- 
ably be soon made : hut among a people who had 
not yet experienced the advantages of a good road, 
it is not improbable that they would long remain 
satisfied with a road of a very rude construction. 
It would not occur to them, that by expending a 
certain quantity of labour on the improvement of 
the road, they might greatly diminish the quan- 
tity of labour necessary to transport their food 
from the country to the town. A good road is 
nothing more nor less than a machine for the 
economizing of labour. We may suppose, by way 
of example, that for the supply of a certain town, 
one hundred horses are required to be constantly 
traversing the neighbouring roads, whilst the 
roads are unimproved. It is not unlikely, that by 
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improving the roads fifty horses will pei'form the 
same work: if, then, ten horses be sufficient to 
keep these roads in good repair, sixty horses will, 
by means of the machine called a good road, per- 
form the work of one hundred horses. 

Canals, like roads, are machines for the 
saving of labour. If a certain large quantity of 
goods is required to be transported from one 
place to another in a certain number of years: 
then, if the labour of constructing a canal, keep- 
ing it in repair, and transporting these goods by 
it, be less than that required to maintain a good 
road, and horses to draw the same quantity of 
goods, — in this case a canal is to be preferred to 
a road. 

Shipping. — This is by far the most advan- 
tageous method of conveying goods, when practi- 
cahle. The superiority of this mode of transport 
over that of canals, chiefly consists in the substi- 
tution of the moving power of wind for that of 
horses. The labour of transporting goods by 
shipping, resolves itself into the labour expended 
on preparing the timber, constructing and equip- 
ping the ships, and on the maintenance of one 
man to about every twenty tons. The labour of 
transporting a given quantity of goods by sea, by 
canal, and by roads, are probably as the numbers 
one, four, and sixteen respectively. 
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Mining is a kind of labour very useful to 
man, at least the raining for iron, coals, copper, 
and lead. Iron is manifestly of the greatest im- 
portance, coals are useful in the scarcity of wood, 
copper is iisefnl for the preservation of ships, 
lead for the purposes of war. 

Some other kinds of labour might be enume- 
rated, which have the effect of increasing national 
wealth ; but what has been said will probably be 
sufficient to make my readers comprehend what is 
to be understood by " useful labour." It may be 
proper, however, here to observe, that such traffic 
alone is to be deemed nationally useful, or con- 
ducive to wealth or power, as is concerned in the 
transport of the necessaries of life, and of the 
instruments whereby they may be best attained. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Luxuries. 



It will now be proper to offer a few remarks 
on the luxuries of life, after what I have stated 
concerning the necessaries of life. Luxuries, like 
necessaries, are the produce or effect of labour. 
Luxuries may be considered to be of two kinds, 
public and private. Amongst the public luxuries 
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may be reckoned the produce of the labour of the 
poet, the novelist, the artist, and the dramatist, 
tf^ether with the performance of public singers, 
dancers, and players. Since the labour of a few 
men on such subjects is sufficient to produce a 
great deal of pleasure to a multitude of people, 
these are luxuries most deserving of public encou- 
ragement. Moreover, it ought not to be overlook- 
ed, that the labour of producing these luxuries is 
very frequently a pleasure. 

Private luxuries, or the luxuries of indivi- 
duals, are by no means deserving of encourage- 
ment ; they should rather be discouraged and re- 
pressed. For jirivate luxuries add to the hap- 
piness of nobody; but tliey undoubtedly dimi- 
nish greatly the happiness of the majority of the 
human race. Private luxuries consist in the re- 
lief from all necessary labour, in the services of 
domestics, in fine clothes, houses, and furniture; 
in coaches, wines, jewellery, &c. I have already 
shown that on the supposition of an equal divi- 
sion of labour, every man would lie required to 
work the third part of the year, or the third part 
of every day, in order to supply his family with 
the necessaries of life. If, therefore, a man is re- 
lieved from the necessity of labouringi some other 
must have his portion of labour increased as much 
as the first man's labour is diminished. If a man. 
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Mining is a kind of labour very useful to 
man, at least the mining for iron, coals, copper, 
and lead. Iron is manifestly of the greatest im- 
portance, coals are useful in the scarcity of wood, 
copper is useful for the preservation of ships, 
lead for the purposes of war. 

Some other kinds of labour might be enume- 
rated, which have the effect of increasing national 
wealth ; but what has been said will probably be 
sufficient to make my readers comprehend what is 
to be understood by " useful labour." It may be 
proper, however, here to observe, that such traffic 
alone is to be deemed nationally useful, or con- 
ducive to wealth or power, as is concerned in the 
transport of the necessaries of life, and of the 
instruments whereby they may be best attained. 
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It will row be proper to offer a few remarks 
on the luxuries of Hfe, after what I have stated 
concerning the necessaries of life. Luxuries, like 
necessaries, are the produce or effect of labour. 
Luxiuies may be considered to be of two kinds, 
public and private. Amongst the public luxuries 



may be reckoned the produce of the labour of the 
poet, the novelist, the artist, and the dramatist, 
together with the performance of public singers, 
dancers, and players. Since the labour of a few 
men on such subjects is sufficient to produce a 
great deal of pleasure to a multitude of people, 
these are luxuries most deserving of public encou- 
ragement. Moreover, it ought not to he overlook- 
ed, that the labour of producing these luxuries is 
very frequently a pleasure. 

Private luxuries, or the luxuries of indivi- 
duals, are by no means deserving of encourage- 
ment ; they should rather be discouraged and re- 
pressed. For private luxuries add to the hap- 
piness of nobody; but they undoubtedly dimi- 
nish greatly the happiness of the majority of the 
human race. Private luxuries consist in the re- 
lief from all necessary labour, in the services of 
domestics, in fine clothes, houses, and fui-niture; 
in coaches, wines, jewellery, &c. I have already 
shown that on the supposition of an equal divi- 
sioQ of labour, every man would be required to 
work the third part of the year, or the third part 
of every day, in order to supply his family with 
the necessaries of life. If, therefore, a man is re- 
lieved from the necessity of labouring^ some other 
must have his portion of labour increased as much 
as the first man's labour is diminished. If a man. 
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Mining is a kind of labour very useful to 
man, at least the mining for iron, coals, copper, 
and lead. Iron is manifestly of the greatest im- 
portance, coals are useful in the scarcity of wood, 
copper is useful for the preservation of ships, 
lead for the purposes of war. 

Some other kinds of labour might be enume- 
rated, which have the effect of increasing national 
wealth ; but what has been said will probably be 
sufficient to make my readers comprehend what is 
to be understood by " useful labour." It may be 
proper, however, here to observe, that such traffic 
alone is to be deemed nationally useful, or con- 
ducive to wealth or power, as is concerned in the 
transport of the necessaries of life, and of the 
instruments whereby they may be best attained. 
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It will now be proper to offer a few remarks 
on the luxuries of Hfe, after what I have stated 
concerning the necessaries of life. Luxuries, like 
necessaries, are the produce or effect of labour. 
Luxuries may be considered to be of two kinds, 
public and private. Atnongst the public luxuries 
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may be reckoned the produce of the labour of the 
poet, the novelist, the artist, and the dramatist, 
together with the performance of public singers, 
dancers, and players. Since the labour of a few 
men on such subjects is sufficient to produce a 
great deal of pleasure to a multitude of people, 
these are luxuries most deserving of public encou- 
ragement. Moreover, it ought not to he overlook- 
ed, that the labour of producing these luxuries is 
very frequently a pleasure. 

Private luxuries, or the luxuries of indivi- 
duals, are by no means deserving of encourage- 
ment ; they should rather be discouraged and re- 
pressed. For private luxuries add to the hap- 
piness of nobody; but they undoubtedly dimi- 
nish greatly the happiness of the majority of the 
human race. Private luxuries consist in the re- 
lief from all necessary labour, in the services of 
domestics, in fine clothes, houses, and furaiture; 
in coaches, wines, jewellery, &c. I have already 
shown that on the supposition of an equal divi- 
sion of labour, every man would be required to 
work the third part of the year, or the third part 
of every day, in order to supply his family with 
the necessaries of life. If, therefore, a man is re- 
lieved from the necessity of labouring^ some other 
must have his portion of labour increased as much 
aa the first man's labour is diminished. If a man. 
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Mining is a kind of labour very useful to 
man, at least the raining for iron, coals, copper, 
and lead. Iron is manifestly of the greatest im- 
portance, coals are useful in the scarcity of wood, 
copper is usefUl for the preservation of ships, 
lead for the purposes of war. 

Some other kinds of labour might be enume- 
rated, which have tiie effect of increasing national 
wealth ; but what has been said will probably be 
sufficient to make my readers comprehend what is 
to be understood by " useful labour." It may be 
proper, however, here to observe, that such traffic 
alone is to he deemed nationally useful, or con- 
ducive to wealth or power, as is concerned in the 
transport of the necessaries of life, and of the 
instruments whereby they may be best attained. 
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It will now be proper to offer a few remarks 
on the luxuries of life, after what I have stated 
concerning the necessaries of life. Luxuries, like 
necessaries, are tlie produce or effect of labour. 
Luxuries may be considered to be of two kinds, 
public and private. Amongst the public luxuries 
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may be reckoned the produce of the labour of the 
poet, the novelist, the artist, and the dramatist, 
together with the performance of public singers, 
dancers, and players. Since the labour of a few 
men on such subjects is sufficient to produce a 
great deal of pleasure to a multitude of people, 
these are luxuries most deserving of public encou- 
ragement. Moreover, it ought not to be overlook- 
ed, that the labour of producing these luxuries is 
very frequently a pleasure. 

Private luxuries, or the luxuries of indivi- 
duals, are by no means deserving of encourage- 
ment ; they should rather be discouraged and re- 
pressed. For private luxuries add to the hap- 
piness of nobody; but they undoubtedly dimi- 
nish greatly the happiness of the majority of the 
hiunan race. Private luxuries consist in the re- 
lief from all necessary labour, in the services of 
domestics, in fine clothes, houses, and furniture; 
in coaches, wines, jewellery, &c. I have already 
sliown that on the supjiosition of an equal divi- 
sion of labour, every man would be required to 
work the third part of the year, or the third part 
of every day, in order to supply his family with 
the necessaries of life. If, therefore, a man is re- 
lieved from the necessity of labouring^ some other 
must have his portion of labour increased as much 
as the first man's labour is diminished. If a man, 
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Mining is a kind of labour very useful to 
man, at least the mining for iron, coals, copper, 
and lead. Iron is manifestly of the greatest im- 
portance, coals are useful in the scarcity of wood, 
copper is useful for the preservation of ships, 
lead for the purposes of war. 

Some other kinds of labour might be enume- 
rated, which have the eifect of increasing national 
wealth ; but what has been said will probably be 
sufficient to make my readers comprehend what is 
to be understood by " useful labour." It may be 
proper, however, here to observe, that such traffic 
alone is to be deemed nationally useful, or con- 
ducive to wealth or power, as is concerned in the 
transport of the necessaries of life, and of the 
instruments whereby they may be best attained. 
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It will now be proper to offer a few remarks 
on the luxuries of life, after what I have stated 
concerning the necessaries of life. Luxuries, like 
necessaries, are the produce or effect of labour. 
Luxuries may be considered to be of two kinds, 
public and private. Amongst the public luxuries 
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may be reckoned the produce of the labour of the 
poet, the novelist, the artist, and the dramatist, 
together with the performance of public singers, 
dancers, and players. Since the labour of a few 
men on such subjects is sufficient to produce a 
great deal of pleasure to a multitude of people, 
these are luxuries most deserving of public encou- 
ragement. Moreover, it ought not to lie overlook- 
ed, that the labour of producing these luxuries is 
very frequently a pleasure. 

Private luxuries, or the luxuries of indivi- 
duals, are by no means deserving of encourage- 
ment ; they should rather be discouraged and re- 
pressed. For private luxuries add to the hap- 
piness of nobody; but tliey undoubtedly dimi- 
nish greatly the happiness of the majority of the 
human race. Private luxuries consist in the re- 
lief from all necessary labour, in the services of 
domestics, in fine clothes, houses, and furniture; 
in coaches, wines, jewellery, &c. I have already 
shown that on the supposition of an equal divi- 
sion of labour, every man would be required to 
work the third part of the year, or the third part 
of every day, in order to supply his family with 
the necessaries of life. If, therefore, a man is re- 
lieved from the necessity of labouring; some other 
must have his portion of labour increased as much 
as the first man's labour is diminished. If a man, 
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Mining is a kind of labour very useful to 
man, at least the mining for iron, coals, copper, 
and lead. Iron is manifestly of the greatest im- 
portance, coals are useful in the scarcity of wood, 
copper is useful for the preservation of ships, 
lead for the purposes of war. 

Some other kinds of labour might be enume- 
rated, which have the effect of increasing national 
wealth ; but what has been said will proliably be 
sufficient to make my readers comprehend what is 
to be understood by " useful labour." It may be 
proper, however, hei-e to observe, that such treble 
alone is to be deemed nationally useful, or con- 
ducive to wealth or power, as is concerned in the 
transport of the necessaries of life, and of the 
instruments whereby they may be best attained. 
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It will now be proper to offer a few remarks 
on the luxuries of life, after what I have stated 
concerning the necessaries of life. Luxuries, like 
necessaries, are the produce or effect of labour. 
Luxuries may be considered to be of two kinds, 
public and private. Amongst the public luxuries 
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may be reckoned the produce of the labour of the 
poet, the novelist, the artist, and the dramatist, 
tc^ether with the performance of public singers, 
dancers, and players. Since the labour of a few 
men on such sjibjects is sufEcient to produce a 
great deal of pleasure to a multitude of people, 
these are luxuries most deserving of public encou- 
ragement. Moreover, it ought not to be overlook- 
ed, that the labour of producing these luxuries is 
very frequently a pleasure. 

Private luxuries, or the luxuries of indivi- 
duals, are by no means deserving of encourage- 
ment ; they should rather be discouraged and re- 
pressed. For private luxuries add to the hap- 
piness of nobody ; but they undoubtedly dinii- 
nish greatly the happiness of the majority of the 
human race. Private luxuries consist in the re- 
lief from all necessary labour, in the services of 
domestics, in fine clothes, houses, and furniture; 
in coaches, wines, jewellery, &c. I have already 
shown that on the supposition of an equal divi- 
sion of labour, every man would be required to 
work the third part of the year, or the third part 
of every day, in order to supply his family with 
the necessaries of life. If, therefore, a man is re- 
lieved from the necessity of labouring^ some other 
must have his portion of labour increased as much 
as the first man's labour is diminished. If a man. 
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Mining is a kind of labour very useful to 
man, at least the raining for iron, coals, copper, 
and lead. Iron is manifestly of the greatest im- 
portance, coals are useful in the scarcity of wood, 
copper is useful for the preservation of ships, 
lead for the purposes of war. 

Some other kinds of labour might be enume- 
rated, which have the effect of increasing national 
wealth ; but what has been said will probably be 
sufficient to make my readers comprehend what is 
to be understood by " useful labour." It may be 
proper, however, here to observe, that such traffic 
alone is to be deemed nationally useful, or con- 
ducive to wealth or power, as is concerned in the 
transport of the necessaries of life, and of the 
instruments whereby they may be best attained. 
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Luxuries. 



It will now be proper to offer a few remarks 
on the luxuries of life, after what I have stated 
concerning the necessaries of life. Luxuries, Hke 
necessaries, are the produce or effect of labour. 
Luxuries may be considered to be of two kinds, 
public and private. Amongst the public luxuries 
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may be reckoned the produce of the labour of the 
poet, the novelist, the artist, and the dramatist, 
together with the performance of public singers, 
dancers, and players. Since the labour of a few 
men on such subjects is sufficient to produce a 
great deal of pleasure to a multitude of people, 
these are luxuries most deserving of public encou- 
ragement. Moreover, it ought not to be overlook- 
ed, that the labour of producing these luxuries is 
very frequently a pleasure. 

Private luxuries, or the luxuries of indivi- 
duals, are by no means deserving of encourage- 
ment ; they should rather be discouraged and re- 
pressed. For private luxuries add to the hap- 
piness of nobody; but they undoubtedly dimi- 
nish greatly the happiness of the majority of the 
human race. Private luxuries consist in the re- 
lief from all necessary labour, in the services of 
domestics, in fine clothes, houses, and furniture; 
in coaches, wines, jewellery, &c. I have already 
shown that on the supposition of an equal divi- 
sion of labour, every man would be required to 
work the third part of the year, or the third part 
of every day, in order to supply his family with 
the necessaries of life. If, therefore, o man is re- 
lieved from the necessity of labouringj some other 
must have his portion of labour increased as much 
as the first man's labour is diminished. If a man, 
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Mining is a kind of labour very useful to 
man, at least the mining for iron, coals, copper, 
and lead. Iron is manifestly of the greatest im- 
portance, coals are useful in the scarcity of wood, 
copper is useful for the preservation of ships, 
lead for the purposes of war. 

Some other kinds of labour might be enume- 
rated, which have the effect of increasing national 
wealth ; but what has been said will probably be 
sufficient to make my readers comprehend what is 
to be understood by " useful labour." It may be 
proper, however, here to observe, that such traffic 
alone is to be deemed nationally useful, or con- 
ducive to wealth or power, as is concerned in the 
transport of the necessaries of life, and of the 
instruments whereby they may be best attained. 
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on the luxuries of life, after what I have stated 
concerning the necessaries of life. Luxuries, like 
necessaries, are the produce or effect of labour. 
Luxuries may be considered to be of two kinds, 
public and private. Amongst the public luxuries 
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may be reckoned the produce of the labour of the 
poet, the novelist, the artist, and the dramatist, 
together with the performance of public singers, 
dancers, and players. Since the labour of a few 
men on such subjects is sufficient to produce a 
great deal of pleasure to a multitude of people, 
these are luxuries most deserving of public encou- 
ragement. Moreover, it ought not to be overlook- 
ed, that the labour of producing these luxuries is 
very frequently a pleasure. 

Private luxuries, or the luxuries of indivi- 
duals, are by no means deserving of encourage- 
ment ; they should rather be discouraged and re- 
pressed. For private luxuries add to the hap- 
piness of nobody; but they undoubtedly dimU 
nish greatly the happiness of the majority of the 
human race. Private luxuries consist in the re- 
lief from all necessary labour, in the services of 
domestics, in fine clothes, houses, and fumiture; 
in coaches, wines, jewellery, &c. I have already 
sliown that on the supposition of an equal divi- 
sion of labour, every man would be required to 
work the third part of the year, or the third part 
of every day, in order to supply his family with 
the necessaries of life. If, therefore, a man is re- 
lieved from the necessity of labouring; some other 
must have his portion of labour increased as much 
aa the first man's labour is diminished. If a man, 
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Mining is a kind of labour very useful to 
man, at least the mining for iron, coals, copper, 
and lead. Iron is manifestly of the greatest im- 
portance, coals are useful in the scarcity of wood, 
copper is useful for the preservation of ships, 
lead for the purposes of war. 

Some other kinds of labour might be enume- 
rated, which have the effect of increasing national 
wealth ; but what has been said will probably be 
sufficient to make ray readers comprehend what is 
to be understood by " useful labour," It may be 
proper, however, here to observe, that such traffic 
alone is to be deemed nationally useful, or con- 
ducive to wealth or power, as is concerned in the 
transport of the necessaries of life, and of the 
instruments whereby they may be best attained. 
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may be reckoned the produce of the labour of the 
poet, the novelist, the artist, and the dramatist, 
together with the performance of public singers, 
dancers, and players. Since the labour of a few 
men on such subjects is sufficient to produce a 
great deal of pleasure to a multitude of people, 
these are luxuries most deserving of public encou- 
ragement. Moreover, it ouglit not to be overlook- 
ed, that the labour of producing these luxuries is 
very frequently a pleasure. 

Private luxuries, or the luxuries of indivi- 
duals, are by no means deserving of encourage- 
ment ; they should rather be discouraged and re- 
pressed. For private luxuries add to the hap- 
piness of nobody; but they undoubtedly dimi- 
nish greatly the happiness of the majority of the 
hiunan race. Private luxuries consist in the re- 
lief from all necessary labour, in the services of 
domestics, in fine clothes, houses, and furniture; 
in coaches, wines, jewellery, &c. I have already 
shown that on the supposition of an equal divi- 
sion of labour, every man would be required to 
work the third part of the year, or the third part 
of every day, in order to supply his family with 
the necessaries of life. If, therefore, a man is re- 
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Mining is a kind of labour very useful to 
man, at least the mining for iron, coals, copper, 
and lead. Iron is manifestly of the greatest im- 
portance, coals are useful in the scarcity of wood, 
copper is useful for the preservation of ships, 
lead for the purposes of war. 

Some other kinds of labour might be enume- 
rated, which have the effect of increasing national 
wealth ; but what has been said will probably be 
sufficient to make my readers comprehend what is 
to be understood by " useful labour." It may be 
proper, however, here to observe, that such traffic 
alone is to be deemed nationally useful, or con- 
ducive to wealth or power, as is concerned in the 
transport of the necessaries of life, and of the 
instruments whereby they may be best attained. 
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It will now be proper to offer a few remarks 
on the luxuries of life, after what I have stated 
concerning the necessaries of life. Luxuries, like 
necessaries, are the produce or effect of labour. 
Luxuries may be considered to be of two kinds, 
public and private. Amongst the public luxuries 
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may be reckoned the produce of the labour of the 
poet, the novelist, the artist, and the dramatist, 
together with the performance of public singers, 
dancers, and players. Since the labour of a few 
men on such subjects is sufficient to produce a 
great deal of pleasure to a multitude of people, 
these are luxuries most deserving of public encou- 
ragement. Moreover, it ouglit not to be overlook- 
ed, that the labour of producing these luxuries is 
very frequently a pleasure. 

Private luxuries, or the luxuries of indivi- 
duals, are by no means deserving of encourage- 
ment ; they should rather be discouraged and re- 
pressed. For private luxuries add to the hap- 
piness of nobody; but they undoubtedly dimi- 
nish greatly the happiness of the majority of the 
human race. Private luxuries consist in the re- 
lief from all necessary labour, in the services of 
domestics, in fine clothes, houses, and furniture; 
in coaches, wines, jewellery, &c. I have already 
shown that on the supposition of an equal divi- 
sion of labour, every man would he required to 
work the third part of the year, or the third part 
of every day, in order to supply his family with 
the necessaries of life. If, therefore, a man is re- 
lieved from the necessity of labouring^ some other 
must have his portion of labour increased as much 
as the first man's labour is diminished' If a man. 




besides getting the necessaries of life without la- 
bour, gets also domestic services, fine clothes, fur- 
niture, &c., some other man must have his daily 
portion of labour still farther increased. If there 
is any truth in the sayings of the poets and philo- 
sophers of all ages, these private luxuries never 
contributed to the happiness of a single indivi- 
dual. 

If a man, by means of the whip, sword, or mo- 
ney, can command the necessaries, and conse- 
quently the labour of ten famiUes, he will natu- 
rally employ them in the gratifications of his ap- 
petites. If he lives in a country where the arts 
have made little progress, he will retain them 
about his person in the capacity of domestic ser- 
vants. If he lives in a nation tolerably advanced 
in the arts, he will have his appetites most grati- 
fied, by retaining only three or four of the ten as 
domestics, and by transferring his command over 
the remainder to agents, who may i-eturn to him 
the greater part of the produce of their labour, in 
the shape of fine clothes, equipage, wines, &ic. In 
order that such a man may be living in luxury, ten 
men and their families must te incessantly toiling. 

The condition of the day-labourer has fi'equently 
been compared with that of the rich man wallow- 
ing in luxuries, with relation to happiness ; and 
it is often said, that the day-labourer is happier 
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than the rich man. This is true, in ^ery many 
instances; because too much labour, and too little 
labour, are equally detrimental to human happi- 
ness. But, generally, the lot of a rich man is bet- 
ter than that of the labourer : for there are ten 
thousand objects to excite the envy, and cause the 
unhappiness of a poor man ; he is constantly tor- 
mented by the dread of poverty and semi-starva- 
tion for his family ; and he is capable of few or no 
mental pleasures and gratifications. This debase- 
ment of the mind of man, this degradation of man 
nearly to a level with the brutes, is what, renders 
private luxuries so extremely pernicious. 

Such luxuries have generally been food for tax- 
ation, and that very properly : a strong govern- 
ment need never fear a dearth of public labour- 
ers, when so many labourers are seen toiling in 
the production of luxuries for individuals. This 
government has only to divert the labour engaged 
in the manufacture of fine clothes, furniture, equi- 
page, &c., into a new channel, wherein thp labour 
of maintaining' armies and navies is engaged, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Labour and Exercise. 



Man, lik€ most other animals, appears from his 
constitution to be designed by the Creator to lead a 
life of bodily activity. H is food , the chief necessary 
of life, whether the produce of the chace or of seri- 
culture, is always the eflFect of labour. Men who 
are not, by their circumstances, compelled to daily 
labour, are universally ilisposed to undergo some 
kind of labour, which is then usually denominated 
exercise. This instinctive desire of bodily motion, 
is manifestly founded on the constitution of man. 
Transpiration, secretion, and other functions of the 
animal economy are but imperfectly performed 
by a body constantly at rest : it is on the proper 
performance of these functions that good health 
depends. Indolence or inactivity of body, besides 
producing a delicate state of health, frequently 
causes a sluggishness of the spirits, or a want of 
vivacity, which is generally productive of unhappi- 
ness or misery. Labour or exercise, then, is a ne- 
cessary ingredient in the happiness of man : I now 
proceed to enquire what quantity of labour is most 
conducive to the happiness and well-being of man. 

Those men wlio are in training for the perform- 
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ance of feats of strength, are usually exercised at 
running for two hours a-day : during the rest of 
the day they are subjected to some gentler exer- 
cise, which may be deemed equivalent to two 
hours of hard labour ; so that we may conclude, 
in a general way, that a man will enjoy the most 
robust health, if he he accustomed daily to un- 
dergo hard labour or exercise for four hours. But 
as so much labour might be found painful, and as 
a smaller quantity will suffice to maintain a good 
stock of health, so much labour is not generally to 
be recommended. It is probable that easy walk- 
ing for four hours a-day, which is equivalent to 
about two hours of hard labour, is the quantity of 
exercise which would most benefit man. 

Our next object of inquiry will be the number 
of hours per day a master must make a slave 
or labourer work hard, in order that he may reap 
the greatest profit from the slave's labour for life. 
It will readily be granted that a man, as well as 
a horse, may, by excessive labour, have his 
strength so diminished, and hia life so much 
shortened, that tiie total effect of his labour will 
be much less than it would have been if he had 
been moderately worked. A horse, if his daily 
task is too great, will gradually lose his strength, 
and the animal machine will soon be worn out. 
If we suppose that a horse thus overworked will 
D 2 
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last five years, and that moderately worked he 
would last ten years ; and if we suppose that the 
effect of the moderate daily labour of a hoi-se is to 
that of excessive labour as four to five ; then the 
total effect of a moderately worked hoi-se will be 
to that of an excessively worked horse, as forty to 
twenty-five. But as the moderately worked horse 
will last five years longer than the other, the use- 
ful effects will be as the numbers thirty and 
twenty, or as three and two, respectively (taking 
the maintenance, or wages of a horse, to amount 
to tiie tenth part of the labour of a moderately 
worked litirse). Such calculatiuns do not admit 
of much precision : the principle is undoubtedly 
correct, and the above calculations may be consi- 
dered merely as an illustration of the principle. 
As the laws which regulate the powers of labour 
in a horse, are probably similar to the like laws in 
man, what has just been stated, may be consi- 
dei-ed applicable to man. Those who are best 
acquainted with such matters, are of opinion that 
a horse, to be most useful, ought never to work 
hard. more than six hours a-day. It fs also 
known, that if a horse be worked hard before he 
has attained his full growth, the useful effect of 
his labour will be considerably less than it would 
have been, had he been allowed first to reach his 
full strength. From the preceding statements, 
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we may draw the following conclusions respecting 
men : — a slave, or labourer, ought not to be set at 
hard work before he has attained his full strength 
(say about nineteen years of age) ; and at any hard 
labour he must not work above six hour^ a day, 
in order that during his life he may produce the 
greatest useful, eflfect for his master. 

It has been shown, that, on the supposition of an 
equal division of labour (the people living on com,) 
every man would be required to labour for his 
family one-third of the year, or the third part of 
every day, that is, 'two hours a-day ; which amount 
of labour exactly agrees with the quantity of exer- 
cise we have considered necessary to preserve a 
man in good health. The rich would lose nothing 
by exchanging their voluntary exercise for some 
settled useful manual occupation ; on the contraiy, 
the rich would be gainers by the exchange, for 
they would be then compelled to take as much 
exercise as their bodily health requires, this exer- 
cise, when voluntary, being frequently omitted by 
an indolent man on any trifling pretence : more- 
over, tt is a common and just remark, that a fixed 
easy occupation tends very materially to increase 
the tranquillity and happiness of a man. 

The greater portion of women in civilized 
countries are exempted from hard labour. The 
division of people into families sufficiently ac- 
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counts for this circumstance, for it requires nearly 
the constant labour of one woman to prepare the 
food, and keep the house of one family in order ; 
but nearly the whole of this labour might be 
saved, if men would alter their mode of living, 
and form larger families or societies. Women 
might then divide the hard labour with the men, 
and take a part proportioned to their strength, in 
the support of the state. Among most animals, 
the females have generally two thirds of the 
strength of the males : a woman will perform two 
thirds of the work of a man ; but as the woman 
will not consume more than two-thirds of the 
food a man will consume, the state is nearly 
equally benefited by either's labour. 

Children also of both sexes, might contribute 
to the general stock of labour. It probably would 
not be advisable for their education to cease be- 
fore the age of nineteen. Until the age of nine, 
they had better not labour at all : from nine to 
nineteen, they might with safety be made to con- 
tribute labour sufficient to meet the greater por- 
tion of the expense of their maintenance and 
education. If the labour of children be less than 
that of men, they also consume less than men. 
The strength of most animals is, for the most 
part, proportional to the food they require. 

In some of the preceding calculations I have 
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considered the annual labour of a horse or man, 
as being made up of the labour' of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, I negleclfcthe consideration 
of the interspersed days of rest, because they exert 
little or no influence on the total annual effect. 
The annual effect of the labour of a horse or man 
would probaUy be less, if he worked seven days 
instead of six days a-week. 
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Most reflecting men will have remarked, that 
Providence has solidly insured the continued ex- 
istence of every si)ecies, both in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. The ])rincipal means where- 
by Nature attains this object, is the implanting 
in all animals and vegetables the property of pro- 
ducing many substances similar to themselves. 
There are very few vegetables which produce 
less than thirty-fold per annum ; so that in a few 
centuries, one seed of almost any species of ve- 
getable, might, with its produce, be made to cover 
the whole earth. Not many kinds of animals in- 
K crease with the rapidity of vegetables. 
H The general law of nature which governs the 
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rate of increase in animals (and proliably in ve- 
getables also) appears to be this ; — the powers of 
reproduction in the different kinds, are propor- 
tional to the abundance in whicli the food of each 
respective kind is supplied spontaneously by a 
given space of land or water. For instance, a 
given space of land will produce food for a mil- 
lion times as nian-y insects as quadrupeds ; conse- 
quently their powers of reproduction are a million 
times as great. Again, a given space of land will 
nourish a thousand times as many rabbits as 
horses; their powers of reproduction are therefore 
in that proportion. Again, a given space of land 
will produce, spontaneously, food for five times as 
many horses as monkeys, or men in the lowest 
stage of barbarism ; since the one lives on herbs, 
the others on fruits and seeds ; the powers of in- 
crease therefore in horses and men, are as the 
numbers five and one respectively. The rate of 
increase of carnivorous animals is an exception to 
this general law, on account of the difficulty with 
which their food is procured ; carnivorous animals 
generally increase as fast as herbiverous animals 
of the same size. It is impossible to ascertain the 
precise rate of increase in any kind of animals 
continually changing in their circumstances: we 
can only expect a rough approximation ; but these 
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approximate rates will suffice for all useful pur- 
poses. 

My particular object, in this place, is to obtain 
a tolerably close approximation to the power of 
increase in man, when placed in favourable cir^ 
cumstances. This rate of increase is dependent 
on the average duration of man's existence, on 
the age of puberty in women, on the average 
number of births by women commencing at the 
age of puberty, and on the average time inter- 
vening between two births. If we take the po- 
pulations of two coimtries, and - compare them 
together in relation to their possible rates of in- 
crease, it will be found that these rates of increase 
are proportional to the health and strength of the 
individuals composing the two populations : a 
given number of strong men and women will 
increase much more rapidly than the same num- 
ber of weak men and women. The health and 
strength of a man depends on his being supplied 
with a sufficiency of plain food, and on his being 
accustomed daily to take two or three hours of 
exiercise, or wholesome labour. Such a mode of 
living not only preserves and improves the health 
and strength of the present generations ; but it 
increases the animal power and force of every 
succeeding generation. For it is well known that 
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pll vegetables, by attentive culture, can be inde- 
finitely improved in quality and in power of in- 
crease : it is also well known that all cattle may, 
by carefiil management, be indefinitely improved 
in health, strength, and prolific powers : and it is 
not to be doubted that man is capable of a simi- 
lar improvement, by the same method which im- 
proves other animals. 

A contrary mode of treatment produces a con- 
trary effect. The best seed will degenerate in a 
bad soil and under negligent culture: — the best 
breed of any species of animals will gradually de- 
cay in health, vigour, and prolific powers, if im- 
properly managed. In the same manner, the 
most vigorous- race of men will decay if subjected 
to improper treatment : the strength of men will 
decay, if they eat too much or too little food, or if 
they labour too much or too little. The people 
of no nation ever regulated their lives in a man- 
ner proper to improve their health and strength ; 
every population is divided into two parts, rich 
and poor; the rich eat too much and work too 
little ; the poor eat too little and work too much. 
The extreme into which the poor fall is much 
more injurious to the health and strength of man, 
than the extreme into which the rich fall : the 
consequence is, that the mortality among the poor 
is considerably greater than among the rich. 
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There is no country in tbe world where the 
people exert their full powers of increase. The 
rich refrain from propagating through fear of losing 
their luxuries, and the society to which they have 
been accustomed. The poor of all countries re- 
frain from propagating through dread of wanting 
the necessaries of life. The multitude of unmar- 
ried females in every country, who have passed 
the age of puberty, prove the non-exertion of the 
people's full power of increase. 

Since, then, there are no people who so regu- 
late their living as to produce the greatest mea- 
sure of health, strength, and prolific power ; and 
since people in their ordinary indifferent health 
and strength never propagate as much as they are 
able, we must not expect to learn from " Popu- 
lation Returns" the natural rate of increase of 
man. As no people has ever yet had an oppor- 
tunity for exerting its full power of increase for 
any considerable period, the rate of increase, as 
shown by population reports, must always be less 
than the free and natural rate of increase of a 
population. If it be true that the population of 
the American United States doubles itself everj' 
twenty-five years ; it is extremely probable that 
under more favourable circumstances, a cer- 
tain population would double itself in less than 
twenty years. Many persons suspect most na- 
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tional population reports of a tendency to ex- 
a^eration ; for that reason, I shall endeavour to 
arrive at an approximation to the natural rate of 
increase in man, by appealing to individual ex- 
perience. 

The class of men, in European countries, which 
lives most naturally, and under the circumstances 
most favourable for the exhibition of the natural 
rate of increase in man, is that of small proprie- 
tors who cultivate their own farms ; they and 
their children subject themselves to a light labour 
which is sufficient to keep them in good and ro- 
bust health ; and they are well supplied with plain 
food, clothing, and lodging, A proprietor farmer's 
wife will seldom be found to have borne less than 
six children ; and it will generally he found that 
at least four of these childi'en attain the age of 
sixty years. If we omit the consideration of the 
two who die before the age of sixty, that omis- 
sion will probably be more than sufficient to com- 
pensate the error we commit, Iiy supposing that 
each woman gives birth to four children, as soon 
as she has arrived at the agi' of twenty years. 
Expecting that the truth of these observations 
will be readily allowed, (it being sufficient to con- 
sider females only,) we assume, — that one female 
at twenty years of age yields two females, and 
then ceases Iiearing : that the two latter females 
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at twenty years of age yield four ; and that these 
again in twenty years more give eight females: 
then, supposing every female to die at sixty, one 
female infant, at the end of sixty years, will be 
replaced by six grown females and eight female , 
infants. But the population will not become 
fourteen times as great in sixty years ; because 
the grown unproductive females existing at birth 
of first infant, will enter into the proportion. It 
will be found, however, on the same supposition, 
which cannot be considered as too favourable, 
that the population will thus become eight times 
as great in sixty years ; that is, its period of 
doubling will be twenty years. 

Having arrived at such a result by a fair induc- 
tion, we have no reason to be incredulous of the 
possibility of tbe statement put forth in the popu- 
lation report of the American United States, that 
their population doubles every twenty-five years ; 
still less should we doubt the possibility of the truth 
of the British report, which makes the population 
double itself every fifty years. There is, neverthe- 
less, a reason for doubting of the correctness of these 
reports, which reason is the wide difference be- 
tween the rates of mortality, as shown by these 
repcMts, and as found to exist thirty or forty years 
ago. The pretended diminished rate of mortality 
cannot be very satisfactorily accounted for. The 
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corn or real wages of labour have not been increased 
within the last fifty years, and labourers work as 
hard now as they ever did ; consequently, there is 
no reason for believing that the poorer classes live 
longer now than they used to live. The great 
profits realized by the insurance companies are 
not caused by a decrease in tlie general mortality ; 
but they arise from calculating the value of a 
rich man's life from tables founded chiefly on the 
mortality of labourers ; that is, the mistake lies 
in supposing, that a man enjoying all the neces- 
saries of life does not live longer than a man 
scantily supplied with necessaries, and moreover 
subjected to excessive labour. The only probable 
way of accounting for the asserted diminished rate 
of mortality is this;— that the proportion of the 
whole population supplied with all the necessaries 
of life has much increased of late years, and that 
the proportion of the poor and hard labouring 
classes has diminished. This is probably the case 
in some degree, but probably not sufficiently so to 
account for the pretended greatly diminished rate 
of mortality. 

There are many things relating to population, 
the knowledge of which is extremely useftil : for 
the showing of these things I shall make use ofDe 
Moivre's "Theory of Mortality," and of the "British 
Population Report of 1821." De Moivre considers. 
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that out of eighty-six born, one dies at the end 
of every year, until all are extinct. According 
to this theory, a stationary population of three 
thousand seven hundred and forty-one will be 
distributed in the series 86, 85, 84, &c. 3, 2, 1, 
according to ages. According to the same theory, 
an increasing population will be represented by 
the series 1 + 2d- + 3.r + &c. 86.r^^ where .r 
represents the ratio of the births of one year to 
those of the preceding year, and where Sj" and 
86^^, represent the number in their eighty- 
fifth and first years, where there is one in his 
eighty-sixth year. ' The value of {,(■) may be 
found by putting the series 1 +2.i'-l- 3.f+ &c., 
8&i^=(H-3-l-3 + , &c. 86) X rate of increase 
in eighty-six years =^ 3741 -t- 3.397 (according 
to British Population Report)^ 13446. Now 
. sum of series I + 2j'+3^'+ &c. to (h) terms 
— i + n r — n + It" ^' ___ We hence obtain putting 

K=86, for the value of r=1.02. 

If we wish to know the proportion of such an in- 
creasing population above the age of sixteen ; in 
the expression for the sum of (») terms, we must 
substitute the above value of (.r) and put (n)=70. 
We shall then find that 6=6250, which is just 
the half of the whole series to 86 terms : which 
shows the numbers above and below sixteen to be 
equal. But the report states, that the numbers 
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above and below sixteen years of Hge as three 
to two; which proportioQ exists, according to 
De Moivre's theory, when a population is sta- 
tionary. The value we have obtained of (t) sur- 
prisingly coincides with the average annual ratio 
of increase of births, as shown by the report be- 
tween the years 1801 and 1820. The baptisms of 
females in 1801 were 116,508, in 1820 they 
were 167,349, which gives us the annual ratio of 
increase, or ^=^1.02. 

It is impossible to reconcile the statement in 
the '* Report" with the conclusions deduced from 
De Moivre's observations. The truth is probably 
intermediate, and the British population probably 
increases at the rate of one per cent, per annum, 
or doubles every seventy years, instead of fifty 
years, as the report states. De Moivre's theory 
of mortality, will pi'obaMy be found very correct 
for the population of old and unimproved coun- 
tries, but it may not be very applicable to people ^ 
who have made great progress in the useful arts. 
There is much wanted a new theory of mortality, 
founded on extensive observations, for Britain. This 
theory might be obtained with little difficulty; a 
most correct theory might be formed from an annual 
return of all the births.and ofthe ages of all persons 
deceased in Britain. In a few years such a theory 
might be formed, as would give results much more 
worthy of being relied upon than population re- 
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I ports, founded on the laborious and unscientific 

I mode of counting each individual. 

A slowly increasing population of a given nuin- 

' ber, is manifestly stronger than a rapidly increasing 
population of the same number ; for the propor- 
tion of grown people will be greater in the former 
than in the latter case. It may he assumed tliat 
all the population below nineteen years of age, and 
above fifty-nine years of age, are inefficient, or not 
able to contribute to the national stock of labour. 
On this supposition, the British Population Report 
gives the number of the efficient to the numbers of 
the non-efficient population as nine to eleven. If 
we consider the women as non-effective, the Bri- 
tish eflFective male population will be to the rest 
of the population as nine to thirty-one : that is, the 
effective male population will form the iA^tk part 
of the entire population. 

It is of importance to know the relative quan- 
tities of food consumed by the efficient and non- 
efficient parts of the population. The power or 
strength of a population is nearly proportional to 
the food consumed by the effective part. A grown 
man will Consume less than the double of the quan- 
tity of food reqmred by a growing boy of half his 
weight; because the food of the boy, in addition 
to the replacing of the parts of his body dissipated 
by their proper vessels, must be employed in the 
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increase of his bulk. The food consumed by the 
man and boy is in a lower ratio than that of the 
surfaces of the bodies. I shall assume the mean of 
these two to be the true ratio ; that is, I shall as- 
sume the food required by a man or boy to vary 
as their heights { ^. I also assume, that a child 
having reached the height of thirty-six inches at 
three years old, increases in height two inches an- 
nually, until he has attained his full height of sixty- 
eight inches. From these data, and from the Bri- 
tish Population Report, it will be found that the 
food consumed by the effective is to the food con- 
sumed by the non-effective, as three to two (women 
being considered as effective). According to De 
Moivre's theory of mortality, in a stationary po- 
pulation, the numbers of the effective and non- 
effective are equal ; and the food consumed by 
effective is to food consumed by non-effective 
part of population^ as two to one. Hence it ap-_ 
pears {the strength of a population being propor- 
tional to the food consumed by the effective part) 
that a stationary population is stronger than equal 
population, increasing as the British, in the pro- 
portion of f to 2, or of ten to nine. This is the 
case on the supposition of the correctness of the 
British Report and of De Moivre's theory, which 
is not exactly true. If, as is probable, De Moivre's 
rate of mortality he too high for Britain, the last 
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proportion will be nearer that oi Jive to four than 
of ten to nine. 

The British Population Report states that there 
are lO^^dS baptisms of males to 10,000 baptisms 
of females : that the annual baptisms are the 
thirty-fifth part, burials the fifty-eighth part, and 
marriages in number the one hundred and thirty- 
fourth part, of the entire population. From late 
•French Statistical Returns we learn, that the ave*- 
r^e ^number of children brought forth by each 
woman married below seventeen years of age, is 
6,44 : — that the average number of children pro- 
dded by each woman marrying at twenty-seven 
years and half is 3.846 : — and that the period of 
iruitfulness of married women extends over a 
space of 13.3 years. 

The United Kingdom of Britain and Ireland 
contains seventy-four millions of acres, of which at 
least sixty-four millions of acres may be considered 
capable of cultivation. Half an acre (with ordi- 
nary cultivation) is sufficient to supply an indivi- 
dual with com, and one acre is sufficient to main- 
tain a horse ; consequently, the United Kingdom 
contains land enough for the sustenance of one 
hundred and twenty millions of people, and four 
millions of horses. We have therefore no reason 
to apprehend a real excess of population for many 
years. There may be an excess of population 
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, when compared with the quantity of food provided 
for it. It will be the duty of the British Govern- 
ment, for many years, to encourage agriculture, 
rather than to place checks on the increase of the 
population. 

It may here be observed that, if the chief object 
of population returns be the ascertaining of the 
strength of a nation, a great oversight has been 
coramitted in neglecting the enumeration of borses. 
For as an engine of labour, and therefore as a 
source of national power, a horse is equal to five 
men. In England, where there is about one horse 
to every ten people, or two grown men, the effect 
of the labour of horses is considerably greater than 
that of man. 



CHAPTER X. 

Money. 
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I HAVE careftilly abstained in the preceding 
chapters from all mention of money, because I re- 
gard the obscurity in which treatises on Political 
Economy are generally involved, as mainly to be 
, attributed to the referring, directly or indirectly, 
of most things to the artificial and inconstant 
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standard of money. Most political philosophers 
have perceived that the power of money is merely 
conventional, and that money of itself can occa- 
sion none of the necessaries- or luxuries of life. 
These writers have generally acknowledged labour 
to be the prime agent in the production of wealth 
or power ; they have also acknowledged agricul- 
tural labour to be the most useful of all kinds of 
labour^ but, judging from the general style of 
their works, one would not suspect they had ever 
admitted the truth of these important principles. 
I believe that none of my readers will now doubt 
that labour is the cause of all the necessaries and 
all the luxuries of life. The only effect of money 
is to distribute these necessaries and luxuries ; and 
my business now is, to show in what manner this 
distribution is performed. 

Money exists generally in the form of gold, 
silver, or paper. It is evident that neither of these 
can of itself supply any of the wants of man : it 
is only from their conventional power over the 
commodities of life, that they can ever be of va- 
lue. Men do not love gold for its own sake, but 
On account of the command it gives them over the 
commodities of life. Gold is never useful before 
it has been spent, or before the possessor has given 
it in exchange for a necessary or luxury. In all, 
countries where the money system prevails, it is 
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manifest that every man 'can apply to his own 
use a quantity of the necessaries and luxuries of 
life, proportional to the quaatity of money he can 
spend. For instance, a man with an income of 
30/. a-yeai", can apply to his own use the tenth part 
only of the necessaries and luxuries which a man 
of 300/. a-year can apply to his use. We shall 
obtain a correct notion of the operation of money, 
if we suppose all the effects of labour, all the ne- 
cessaries and luxuries of life, consisting of food, 
clothing, lodging, fine clothes, and furniture, do- 
mestic services, &c. to be collected into one gene- 
ral fund, and tb^t a man draws out of this fund, 
a quantity of commodities proportional to liis in- 
come. But these incomes are dispensed after a 
very extraordinary fashion ; for the general law 
is, that the man who contributes least to the pro- 
duction of necessaries and luxuries, enjoys the 
largest income, whilst the man who contributes 
most to the common general fund, has the small- 
est income. 

The distribution of these incomes is founded on 
the institution of private property. The command 
over the whole national stock of necessaries and 
luxuries, is vested in a few individuals by the 
rights of property. If these individuals, which we 
will call the rich, had always managed their own 
property, it is probable the money system would 
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never have been invented : for in this case the 
population would consist only of two classes, rich 
and poor, or masters and labourers ; and it evi- 
dently would be less troublesome to the masters 
to pay their labourers directly in necessaries, than 
to establish a common fund of necessaries and 
luxuries, and give their labourers so many coun- 
ters, or so much money, as would exchange for the 
bare necessaries of life. In fact, if the population 
consist of these two classes only, what is usually 
called slavery will exist. But in all countries 
where the money system prevails, the people are 
divided into three classes ; viz. the rich,- the la- 
bourers, and the managers of the property of the 
rich and of the labour of the poor, which managers 
are generally themselves possessed of property : 
in other words, such a people may be considered 
as consisting of three classes, rich, labourers, and 
traders. The national stock of necessaries and 
luxuries is committed to the care of the class 
of traders, who distribute these commodities, by 
means of certain counters called money. The 
rule observed by the traders in the distiibution of 
these counters is this : first to givp to the la- 
bourers who produce these necessaries and lux- 
uries, in exchange for theii' unceasing labour, so 
many counters ,as represent their bare necessaries 
of life ; and then to divide the remainder among 
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themselves and the ricli, by giving to the rich 
man a number of counters proportional to his pro- 
perty, and by giving to each trader a nuraber of 
counters proportional to the value of the stock 
under his management. It will thus frequently 
happen that whilst the labourer gets only one 
counter, the trader and the rich man are receiving 
twelve counters each, and consequently applying 
to their use twelve times as much of the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life. 

The difference between the conditions of a 
slave and of a labourer under the money system, 
is very inconsiderable. The motive which im- 
pels a free-man to labour is much more violent 
than the motive impelling a slave: a free-man 
has to choose between hard labour and starvation 
for himself and family ; a slave has to choose 
between hard labour and a good whipping : 
which of these two motives is the most cogent 
no man can doubt. The master of a slave un- 
derstands too well his own interest to weaken 
his slaves by stinting them in their food ; but the 
master of a free-man gives him as little food as 
possible, because the injury done to the labourer 
does not fall on himself alone, but on the whole 
class of masters. There are some respects in 
which the condition of a free labourer is superior 
to that of a slave. A free labourer lias generally 
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the liberty of changing his master: this lilierty 
distinguishes a slave from a free labourer, as much 
as ED English man-of-war sailor is distinguished 
from a merchant sailor. Another liberty enjoyed 
by the free-labourer is, — that of spending hb 
money on what kind of necessaries he pleases : 
he also enjoys the liberty of depriving himself and 
family of necessaries in order to provide himself 
with a few luxuries. The condition of a labourer 
is superior to that of a slave, because the labourer 
thinks himself free; and this opinion, however 
erroneous, has no small influence on tlie character 
and on the happiness of a population. 

The money system not only lessens the num- 
ber of disinterested fiiendships, and consequently 
diminishes the general stock of happiness, but it 
sows also the seeds of enmity between man and 
man ; for what is gain to one man is loss to some 
other man. The receiver and the payer of money 
stand in the relation of enemies to one another; 
the one strives to pay as little as he can, the other 
strives to get as much as he can. The class of 
traders pay as little money as possible to the other 
two classes, and frequently have recourse to the 
most disgraceful expedients to increase their re- 
ceipts from the other two classes. This class of 
traders again, is at enmity with itself; for if one 
baker in a town is getting very much money, the 
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Other bakers of the town must be getting very 
little money ; if one lawyer has great practice, 
other lawyers must have little practice ; and if 
a man spends much money at the grocer's, he will 
have less money to spend at the baker's. The 
class of labourers are also enemies one to another, 
because one man's getting employment frequently 
throws another out of employment. The interests 
of the three classes are in direct opposition one 
to another ; and the interests of the individuals 
composing the classes of traders and labourers 
are opposed to one another ; so that the money 
system may be said to compel one man to be- 
come the enemy of almost every other man. One 
would imagine, that the invention of money 
must have proceeded directly from his satanic 
majesty. 

Although the money system is so pernicious, it 
is not however productive of ummxed evil. The 
slave system has been succeeded by the money 
system, and the money system will be succeeded 
by the social system, one system following the 
other, perhaps in a necessary order. By means of 
the money system, the useful arts have advanced 
ten times more rapidly than they could have 
done under the slave system. By means of the 
social system, the useful ai'ts will advance ten 
times more rapidly than they have done under 
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the money system. Tlie perfection of the money 
system is the commencement of the social system. 
The imperfections of the money system are being 
^adually removed. Tliis gradual removal is in 
consequence of the important and beneficent law 
of nature, tkat no man or class of men can eryoy 
anjf durable happiness by the oppression of other 
men or classes of men. 

Having so far discussed the nature and general 
effects of money, I shall now proceed to offer a 
few observations on tlie quantity of money, or 
the number of counters in circulation. I shall 
suppose that the currency shall consist of gold, 
paper, or bone counters, all of the same value ; — 
that no payments, either- for goods or services, 
are made in any other money, as bills of ex- 
change; — that these counters are issued by one 
single national bank ; — and that the relations 
with foreign countries do not affect the vjdue 
of these counters. It is first necessary to re- 
raark that the consumption of commodities by 
a nation, is as regular and unceasing as the cur- 
rent of a large river. If a nation consume a 
certain quantity of commodities every year, it 
consumes the 365th part of that quantity every 
day, or the 8760th part every hour. The food 
of a man might easily be distributed to him 
every day ; but the same is not true of clothing 
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and lodging. A man will consume a coat every 
year, and a house and furniture every one hundred 
years ; but the 365th part of a coat and the 
356 X lOOdth part of a house, can not be distri- 
buted to a man every day, so as to serve him for 
clothing and lodging. Articles of food are con- 
sumable by parts ; clothing and lodging must be 
consumed as wholes. The use of a coat for a day, 
or of a house for a day, might easily be distributed 
to every man daily : nothing more will be required 
for such a purpose than a large stock of houses 
and coats at the disposal of the distributor. 

It may now be supposed, that the command of 
all the national food, clothing, and lodging, is vest- 
ed in one individual or one company of men ; 
and that this man or company of men has to dis- 
tribute these necessaries among the people by 
means of counters. It may also be supposed that 
all the people are equal, or that each man receives 
the same number of counters. The first subject to 
be considered by the distributing power is, whether 
the counters it issues are to be returned every day, 
or every week, or every month, or other interval. If 
it be decided, that all the counters issued shall 
be returned within a day, this object will be easily 
attained, by making the number of counters Issued 
represent the necessaries required by the people 
for their daily consumption. If, for instance, the 
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population amounts to one million, and if the go- 
vernment, having one million counters, should 
decide that a counter was equivalent to the ne- 
cessaries every man daily requires, then one man 
woidd pay and receive a counter every day ; and 
the currency of the country would consist of one 
million of counters returned daily. 

In the next place, suppose the government to 
determine to issue all its counters, and have them 
returned weekly instead of daily. There are two 
ways of effecting this object: one way is, by issuing 
the same number of counters, and increasing the 
value of each counter sevenfold, or allowing each 
counter to represent or be exchanged for seven 
days* necessaries ; the other way is, by increasing 
the number of counters sevenfold, and by ordering 
each counter to retain its ancient value. 

What has been said is sufficient to conduct us 
to these important conclusions : — That the whole 
currency represents or may be exchanged for, the 
quantity of commodities consumed by the nation 
in the time intervening between two successive 
payments. That if the currency or the number 
of counters in circulation remain constant, the 
quantity of necessaries represented by each coun- 
ter will be proportional to the time intervening 
between two successive payments ; and that the 
time between two successive payments remaining 
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unchaDged, the quantity of necessaries represented 
by each counter varies inversely as the number of 
counters. 

In modem societies the class of traders perform 
the function of my supposed distributing power or 
government; the effects, however, produced there- 
by on the value of the counters, in no wise differ 
from the effects of the system I have supposed 
existing. The class of traders hold in their pos- 
session all the necessaries and luxuries of life ; 
and they are continually exchanging these com- 
modities for counters ; or they are paying these 
counters to labourers for producing these com- 
modities, or to rich men as revenue, for the use 
of their property. In England the payments to 
labourers are made weekly ; the payments to 
traders and rich men are made, some monthly, 
some quarterly, and some annually. If the ave- 
rage period of all payments be half quarterly, 
and if the daily consumption of the English nation 
be represented by one million gold counters, called 
guineas ; then, that part of the currency used by 
consumers, would consist of forty-five millions of 
guineas, or of paper notes representing guineas. 
If the average period of all payments were doubled, 
ninety millions of guineas would be necessary ; if 
the average period were to be shortened one-half, 
twenty-two miUions would be nearly suiBcient. 
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I shall reserve the consideration of the trading 
currency, and of the relative utility of a paper or 
gold currency, to a future occasioji. I cannot 
here however help observing, that paper counters 
are evidently preferable to gold counters, because 
gold counters cost a great deal of labour. 
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Division of Labour. 
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Theuk are two bonds by which meH are uoHedff 
and collected into societies : one bond of unkian 
is the law of nature called grfigariousness or so*: , 
ciality, by which men, like many other animals, 
are impelled to seek the company of each other; 
the other bond of union is the principle termed 
the " Division of Labour," which impels men to . 
associate together, on account of the mutual ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the saving of labour. Bar- , 
barous men are united in societies by the former 
of these bonds alone; civilized men are united < 
by both these bonds of society. It is hard to de- 
termine which of these two bonds is the stronga-, 
in the existing civilized societies. It may, how- 
ever, in this part of the work, be taken for . 
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granted, that the "division of labour" is the 
only bond of union of political societies. 

The advantages attending the " division of 
labour," may be supposed to have been discovered 
in the following manner. On the discovery of 
agiiculture, a society of hunters was probably 
dissolved, by each man fixing his abode on the 
spot of land which he cultivated for the subsist- 
ence of himself and family. The reason which 
induced the hunters to abandon their village, and 
break up their society, would he, that the labour 
of carrying the corn to their village might be 
saved, by each man residing on the spot where 
his com grew. Each man will then have to la- 
bour on the land, and to manufacture his farm- 
ing implements, his clothing, and his lodging: 
whilst such a state of things continues, it is ma- 
nifest that all these arts will remain in the rudest 
state. But Nature has laid down laws for the 
perpetual improvement of the human race ; and 
men cannot fail to be constantly adding to their 
knowledge, of the arts in particular. It will soon 
happen, that one of these isolated men can make 
better fai-ming implements than his neighbours, 
and can also make them more expeditiously. A 
certain number of his neighbours will agree to 
cultivate his farm, on condition of his supplying 
them with farming implements. Mutual advan- 
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tage will occasion this agreement : the expert 
maker of fanning implements will pefceive, that 
it costs him less labour tn make those implements, 
than to cultivate his farm ; and his neighbours 
will perceive, that it costs them lt;ss labour to 
cultivate his farm, than to make their own farm- 
ing implements. The expert maker of clothes, 
and the expert house-builder, will have their farms 
cultivated for them, on similar conditions, and 
for the same reasons. The population of a neigh- 
bourhood will then be divided into four classes, 
agriculturists, clothiers, builders, and manufactu- 
rers of farming implements ; and as each of them 
now gives his undivided attention to a single 
object, it will soon happen, that each man's dex- 
terity in his business will have so increased, that 
an agnculturist can produce a given quantity of 
food, with one-half the labour it would cost a 
clothier ; and that a clothier can manufacture 
a given quantity of clothing, with one-half of 
the labour it would cost an agriculturist, \^^len 
things have arrived at this state, four men will 
be able to produce as much necessaries as eight 
men could before : and consequently the country 
would become twice as wealthy or powerful. 
Those men who are not agriculturists will pro- 
bably collect themselves into a village ; the la- 
bour of transporting their food to the village, will 
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be compensated by the convenience arising from 
all the artizans being collected on one spot. 

The principle on which these men emerging 
from barbarism have acted, has been termed tlie 
" division of Laljour." But although they liave 
acted on this principle, it does not follow that 
they have discovered this principle. On the con- 
trary, it is more than probable that they will he 
as ignorant of this principle or general law, as 
ninety-nine hundredths of a population are, who 

. have carried the division of labour ten time^ 
farther than themselves. There arc few agri- 

_ cultural nations who have not carried the di- 

I vision of labour as far as we have supposed 
above : it is extremely probable, however, that 

, they would not have advanced so far without 
the co-operation of the money system. Not ig- 
norant barbarous men, nor even most civilized 
men, are capable of compreliending the exchang- 
ing of labour for labour. Men require something 
tangible to aid their comprehension ; men have 
pretty clear notions of exchanging labour for gold, 
and gold for fuod, or some other commodity, 
but very few men can or do perceive that this is 

I nothing more than the exchanging one effect of 
labour for another, or the exchanging labour for 
labour. The people, whom Tve have been sup- 
posiig emerging from barbarism, will probably 
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first have money introduced among them, which 
money will represent or command all kinds of 
commodities ; these people will not perceive that 
they are exerting themselves to save labour, they 
will he able to perceive nothing more than that 
they are saving money. The result, however, 
will be the same as if they had a clear under- 
standing of the principle termed " the division of 
labour." Without the invention of the money 
system "the division of labour" would have ad- 
vanced very slowly ; the more perfect the money 
system becomes, the more labour becomes divided. 
Britain has the best money system, consequently 
" the division of labour" is carried farthest there, 
and Britain is the most powerfid and wealthy 
nation in the world. 

The object of all useful labour is the attain- 
ment of the necessaries of life. The labour en- 
gaged in producing the necessaries of life may 
be divided into the labour of producing food, the 
labour of producing clothing, that of producing 
lodging, and that of providing national defence. 
These four princijjal divisions of labour may each 
he divided into several subdivisions ; and these 
subdivisions again may be divided into man; 
others. In other words, the labour necessary for 
every man's comfortable existence, may be di- 
vided into a multitude of simple operations., Noiijr, 
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it is found by experience, that if each man of 
a certain community confine his whole labour 
and attention to one of these simple operations, 
the whole quantity of necessaries produced by 
that community will be considerably greater than 
it would have been, had each man's labour been 
directed sometimes to one simple operation, and 
sometimes to another. Experience also shows, 
that the more simple the operations are in which 
each man is engaged, the greater is the effect 
produced by the labour of the whole community. 
This is as much as to say, the more labour is 
divided iu any community, the more wealthy or 
powerful does that community become. 

The principle of "the division of labour" Is re- 
solvable into a principle of human nature, which 
is termed " the power of habit." This power of 
habit is partly a mental and partly a corporeal 
faculty ; it is a faculty which no man can have 
failed to experience in his own person. In learn- 
ing to write, a man or child, by " the power of 
habit," becomes able to write ten times as fast 
as he could when he first began to join letters 
together ; the musician is able to move his fingers 
ten times faster than he could when he first began 
to learn music; the juggler, by practice or liabit, 
moves his hands with such a velocity as to escape 
the observation of his spectators ; workmen who 
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make nails, pipes, parts of pios, parts of buttons, 
or other things, are able to work ten times faster 
and better than they could when they began to 
learn their business ; even in the simple operation 
of digging the ground, a man who is accustomed 
to the work will perform much more than one 
who is not. But to acquire this dexterity in the 
above-mentioned arts much time must be spent ; 
the longer the time a man practises any art, the 
more dexterous and expert will he become ; but 
the increase of his dexterity will not be very per- 
cepfible after he has practised two or three years. 
It may generally be assumed as true of most of 
the simple operations into which labour has been 
or will be divided, that a man, by practising one 
of tliese operations for three years, will be able 
to produce a ten limes greater effect than can 
be produced by an unpractised man, in a given 
time. It is proper to observe, that the advan- 
tages springing from the " division of labour " 
are much greater in the manufacturing arts, than 
in the art of agriculture. In all operations re- 
quiring the exertion of great animal force, (such 
as digging the ground, sawing timber, walking or 
running,) a practised man cannot produce more 
than two or three times the effect producjed by an 
unpractised man. 

The astonishing advantages attending the *' di- 
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vision of labour," appear to depend on a principle 
of the following nature. The extreme power or 
moving force of a certain muscle of the body may 
be represented by a certain number which ex- 
presses the weight this muscle is capable of bus- 
taining. The force exerted by this muscle may 
always be represented by a weight (representing 
the resistance,) multiplied by the velocity with 
which this weight is moved. By the " power of 
Jiabit," the latter product may be rendered equal 
to the former number. For example, suppose the 
extreme force of a certain muscle to be represent- 
ed by lOOIbs; and suppose this muscle exerted in 
overcoming a resistance represented by a weight 
of 501b. This muscle unpractised will probably 
not be able to move this weight with a greater 
velocity than that represented by the number one ; 
that is, this muscle unpractised, will be able to 
exert no more than a force of 501bs. But after 
two or three years of practice this velocity may 
be increased to two ; and the power of this mus- 
cle will have reached its limit, or 1001b. If the re- 
sistance to be overcome be represented by a weight 
of 10 pounds, then the limiting velocity of this 
weight will be represented by 10; the man learn- 
ing to move this weight will pass through all the 
d^reea of velocity from one to ten. The muscle 
moving the juggler's arm, has no other resistance 
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to overcome than the weight of the arm ; the 
Weight moved by the muscle is very small, conse- 
quently the velocity attainable by practice is very 
great, so that the motion of the arm is as invisi- 
ble as the motion of a cannon-ball, 

Tlie division of labour is progressive : opera- 
tions of the utmost simplicity, can be discovered 
qnly through the medium of operations less sim- 
-yle. One division of labour paves the way for a 
farther division of labour. By one division of la- 
,bour a man's attention becomes concentrated, and 
iie views the operation, about which he is employ- 
ed, in every possible light ; the consequence will 
•\)e, the pei-ception of one or more simpler opera- 
tions, into which this operation may be divided. 
Thepe operations may be again subdivided, until 
operations are discovered of such extreme simpli- 
city, as to be performed by plain macliinery. The 
compajison of plain machines one with another 
will lead to the invention of complex machines, 
these machines to machines more complex, and so 
on, until one machine is capable of producing what 
was before the result of many simple operations 
,pf inan. 

, The chief obstacle to the increase of the num- 
iber of divisions of labour, is the much vaunted 
principle oipiivatt or individual coDipttilioTt. In all 
towns ai-e to be found several sets of mastei'S and 
men, exercising the same trade, and having no con- 
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nexion with each other. There is, however, no 
room for doubting that if all these masters and 
men of the same trade were united together, a 
greater subdivision of labour might be effect- 
ed, and consequently a greater quantity of com- 
modities be produced by the same number of 
men. The reason why these men of the same 
trade or business are not united together, is of 
the following nature. Every capitalist, every com- 
mander, or manager of labour, is allowed to fix 
what price he pleases on his commodities ; and all 
traders, when unopposed, demand such extrava- 
gantly high prices, that the pubhc always find, 
that any article costs them less money when the 
manufacturei-s of that article are distributed among 
two, three, or more masters, than when all these 
manufacturing labourers are collected under one 
master. But although by means of private com- 
petition, the money price of an article may be 
diminished, the labour price or true price is in- 
creased, and consequently the national power is 
diminished. We will suppose by way of illustra- 
tion, that one capitalist manages all the labourers 
of a certain trade in a town; and that in order to 
produce a given eflfect, he must employ twelve 
men, to whom he pays as wages twelve pieces of 
money ; we will also suppose lie chiu-ges the pub- 
lic twenty-four pieces for the work done, or that 
he takes a profit of cent, per cent. The high 
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price of this kind of work will induce another 
capitalist to embark in the same business: he will 
draw away the labourers from the first capitalist 
by offering higher wages. When the number of 
men employed by each capitalist is about equal, 
or when they have tacitly agreed on the minimum 
price of an article, or on the minimum rate of 
profit, then wages will return to their ordinary 
level. In order to produce the effect before pro- 
duced by twelve men acting together, fourteen 
men, acting separately in parties of seven each, 
will probably be required ; and fourteen pieces of 
money must be paid by two capitalists, acting 
separately, for an effect whicii could have been 
obtained for twelve pieces by one capitalist, or by 
both capitalists acting together. We will suppose 
that the two competing capitalists consent to 
charge no less than twenty-one pieces of money 
for what costs them fourteen pieces, or that they 
fix the minimum rate of profit at fifty per cent. 
It will then happen, that the work done, of the 
commodity which cost the public twenty-four 
pieces of money when there was no competition, 
will cost the public twenty-one pieces when there 
is competition. Since this commodity, which now 
costs the public twenty-one pieces, costs tlie sin^e 
capital twelve pieces, and the two equal separate 
capitals fourteen pieces; two equal cajtitals, united 
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into one, would occasion a profit of seventy-five 
per cent., whilst each capital separately, will yield 
no more than fifty per cent. 

The observations I have just now made fiiUy 
prove, that the principle of private competition is 
not only injurious to the interests of the public, 
but is also inimical to the interests of the single 
competitors. Private compi'tition would probably 
have now ceased to exist in England, if there had 
been no laws directly or indirectly prohibiting the 
collecting together of the capitals of many in- 
dividuals, and managing them as a single one. 
When the abrogation of these pernicious restric- 
tions has set free all capitals or all the national 
labour, the capitals employed in every trade will 
gradually increase, and the " division of labour" and 
the progress of the arts will be most rapid. The 
partiality of most national laws is an obstacle to 
the establishment of joint stock companies. A 
poor man is frequently punished with death for 
stealing a very small sum of money, hut a ricli 

tman may plunder and steal from his employers 
with impunity, provided that he keeps within the 
bounds of moderation. An agent, in the service of 
a nation or of a company, who takes a guinea 
_ from the money with which he is intrusted, or 
■ 'Who gets a guinea by sacrificing the interests of 
K his employers, is deserving of as severe a punish- 
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ment as a poor man who steals a guinea from a 
■till : they hoth equally infringe the rights of pro- 
perty. It might, in some cases, be advisable for 
the national government to fix the highest rate of 
profit allowable to be received by a company ; but 
in most cases, the government cannot do better 
than allow all companies the most perfect freedom 
of action. There is perhaps not a law in any 
country restricting trade, which has not occasioned 
a greater evil than the evil for which it was pro- 
posed as a remedy. A wise government will en- 
deavour to give the greatest possible freedom and 
security to property. Things do not improve 
under favour of tlie numerous laws on trade, but 
in spite of them. 

I I have been using the words capitalist and ca- 
pital: I shall endeavour to explain to my readers 
the signification which I wish to be attached to 
these terms. I would define a capitalist to be a 
man who commands or manages the labour which 
is engaged in the production of necessaries or 
national wealth. I have excluded from my de- 
finition the labour expended on luxuries, because 
there is no distinction worthy of notice between 
the labour of the menial servants of a lord and the 
labour of men in a lace manufactory. A capitalist, 
for tlie production of necessaries, requires men to 
laljour for him, materials for the men to work up 
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(called stock), and machines to increase the effect 
of their laboui* ; now the materials are the result 
or the effect of past labour, the machines used are 
the effect of past labour, (but present labour is 
' generally required to keep the machines in order.) 
The materials used, as well as the small ma- 
chines, are generally the property of the capi- 
talist; hut powerful machines, such as improved 
Jand, canals, roads, and ships, are generally the 
property of others, to whom the capitalist pays a 
revenue for permission to make use of tliem, A 
capitalist may be said to be the coimnander and 
manager of current labour, enjoying the use of 
6xed labour. I would define capital as consisting 
of useful, current, and fixed labour; but, agreeably 
to the common acceptation of the term, I do not call 
a man a capitalist who does not manage his capital. 
The current useful labour of England amoimts, 
as I have shown, to about that of the third 
part of the population ; the remaining two-thirds 
of the population are employed in the consump- 
tion of the wealth or necessaries produced by the 
useful labour. This useful current labour, and 
the fixed labour used by it, are alone to be re- 
s caiiital, or as something whence national 
wealth or power is derived. The amount of fixed 
useful labour in England is not easily to be ascer- 
tained ; the chief jiart of it consists of improved 
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lands ; it probably does not amount to more than 
the annual current useful labour, repeated four or 
five times. 

The well-knowti fact that a large capital always 
yields a higher rate of profit, than a small capital 
employed in the same trade, does not depend 
wholly on the division of labour. It would be so 
dependent, as I have already shown, if the capi- 
talist were the commander of present or current 
labour only ; but most capitalists have the com- 
mand or management of passed labour or fixed 
labour, and some capitalists enjoy the use of much 
more fixed labour, or more powerful machinery, 
than others. A machine which costs twice as 
much as another machine, generally produces 
more than twice the effect. The " division of 
labour" occasions the invention and improvement 
of machinery, and the current labour bears a very 
considerable proportion to the fixed labour era- 
ployed by a capitalist ; so that the fact of a large 
capital jjroducing goods at a cheaper rate than a 
small one, depends in a great measure on the 
principle of the " division of labour," 

Another subject, which may with propriety be 
classed under the head of this chapter, is the me- 
thod pursued by men in cooking their victuals. 
A certain number of men acting separately, would, 
if collected together, cook the food of ten times as 
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many people as tliey could before, with the same 
quantity of coals. In other words, by cookiog 
many persons' food in one place, nine-tenths of 
the customary labour in cooking and producing 
coals might he saved. 
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Commerce. 
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' Commerce is founded on the "dtTision'of 
labour." All useful commerce, all commerce oc- 
casioning wealth or power, is founded on the re- 
ciprocal advantages which attend a division of 
the labour engaged in producing the necessaries 
of life. If every man produced his own food, 
clothing, and lodging, that is, if there were no 
division of labour, there conld be no commerce. 
Every man must at all times be consuming the 
three great necessaries of life ; if a man apply his 
labour to the production of one of these necessa- 
ries only, he must exchange part of the produce 
of his labour for the other two necessaries. As 
the division of labour increases, the number of ex- 
changeable articles increases, and commerce in- 
creases. 

The distance of places between which useful com- 



mercial relations may exist, is very worthy of con- 
sideration. It frequently happens, that a certain 
commodity can be produced at one ])Iace, and then 
transported a distance of three hundred miles, at 
the expense of less labour than would be required 
to manufacture it at another place, and transport 
it only ten miles. This arises from the relative 
amount of capitals ; I understand capital as con- 
sisting of the current labour, and the laboiu- fixed 
in machines employed in the production of ne- 
cessaries. Large capitals, or large collections of 
labour, effect much moie, and occasion greater 
improvements in the application of labour, than 
they would do if divided into many small capi- 
tals. A large capital undersells a small capital, 
from being, at first, more than proportionally 
powerful ; and afterwards, from increasing more 
rapidly in power, by means of new inventions. 
All capitals engaged in the same trade over a 
large district, have a natural tendency to unite 
themselves together in one place. When these 
capitals become so united, they are not again ea- 
sily separable into small capitals, although such 
a separation may be very desirable. A union of 
all capitals engaged in the same ait, is un- 
doubtedly most conducive to the progress or 
improvement of that art : but when an art has 
nearly reached perfection, it is generally more 
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profitable to have the whole capital employed, 
spread in smaller portions over a country. When 
capitals are veiy large, the produce of these capitals 
must be transported to a great distance ; when ca- 
pitals are small, commodities are consumed where 
they are produced. In England, the capitals em- 
ployed in the manufactuj-e of clothing, are, for the 
most part, collected into one small district : con- 
sequently, the labour required to transport clothing 
to the consumers, and food to the manufacturers, 
must be very great. It is not improbable, that 
the whole labour of producing and transporting 
clothing, would be diminished by dividing the 
capital employed in the manufacture of clothing 
into several small capitals, at the distaniie of about 
fifty or sixty miles from each other. But it is no 
easy matter to transport capital fronj one part of a 
country to another : in the first place, the work- 
men and their families are to be conveyed ; in the 
next place, the moveable machinery is to be con- 
veyed; but with respect to the fixed machinery 
or capital, it cannot be conveyed away at all. A 
large capital employed in any branch of manufac- 
tures, is so much dependent on other capitals, in 
different branches of manufacture, that one capital 
cannot be advantageously removed, unaccompa- 
nied by several other capitals. If the agricultural 
population of each district were to attempt to 
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create for themselves a manufacturing capital, 
they would have to commence at the first step in 
the progress of the division of labour ; they would 
advance no faster in the manufacturing arts than 
agricultural nations generally do ; and their manu- 
factures would cost them much more labour than 
they might have obtained them for by exchanging 
com for mamifactures. The manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England hear the same relation to the rest 
of the world, (which is chiefly agricultural,) as they 
do to the agricultural population of England. 
The English agricultural population, if they at- 
tempted to produce their own clothing, would find 
that it cost much more labour than the com which 
they were accustomed to give the manufacturers 
for it : similarly, the French nation would find, 
that they could grow corn, carry it to England, 
and receive a ceitain quantity of manufactures in 
exchange, at a less expense of labour, than the di- 
rect production of the same quantity of manu- 
factures would cost in France. The natural diffi- 
culties of transferring capitals from one district of 
England to another, and from England to France, 
are of the same character. 

Before the ' division of labour,' every man pro- 
duced his own food, clothing, and lodging, and the 
machines or tools he wanted. On the discovery of . 
the properties of iron, it is probable that labour 
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Was first divided ; the first division of men was 
probably into these two classes, viz. the producers 

^>f the necessaries of life, and the workers in iron, 

■'who produced the requisite machines or tools. 
The first commerce consisted in the interchange of 
iron machines for necessaries : those who lived near 
the workers in iron, would give corn in exchange 

'for their iron tools ; those who lived at a distance 
■would give clothing in exchange for their iron, in 

■ order to save labour in carriage ; since the weight 
of a certain quantity of clothing will not be greater 
tlian the tenth part of the weight of a quantity of 
corn of the same value. When the labour of pro- 
ducing corn and clothing becomes divided, com- 
merce will consist in the interchange of corn, 
clothing, and machines : every grower ot producer 
of com alone, must give part of his corn for clothes 
andm^rhines; every producer of clothing alone, 
must be continually exchanging part of his pro- 
duce for corn and machines ; and every machine- 
tnaker must be exchanging part of the effects of 
hia labour for part of the effects of the labour of 
the com grower and the clothier. All useful com- 
merce consists, almost wholly, in the interchange 
of these articles, — com, clothing, and machines. 
AH other commerce produces no more national 
Wealth than does the labour of domestic servants. 
Since the consumption of tools or machines is not 
o S 
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considerable, when compared with the consumption 
of either com or clothing, it will be sufficient to 
consider all useful commerce as consisting in the 
interchange of corn and plain clothing. 

When a population has divided itself into 
clothiers and agriculturists, the produce of the la- 
bour of the entire population soon increases. The 
agriculturists having their attention confined to 
one subject, will divide their labour, and soon dis- 
cover improved methods of applying their labour; 
so that it is not improbable, that at the end of one 
hundred years, the labour of one agriculturist can 
produce twice as much corn as it would at the 
beginning of that time. The effect of the labour 
of the clothiers will increase much more rapidly, 
because the art of making clothing may be di- 
vided into many more simple operations than the 
art of producing corn. At the end of a hundred 
yeai's, the effect of the labour of one clothier will 
probably have increased tenfold. On these sup- 
positions, a certain quantity of corn will exchange 
for five times as much clothing as it did one hun- 
dred years before ; for it may be taken for 
granted, that things which cost the same labour, 
are of nearly equal value in exchange. If it be 
supposed, that at fii-st the proportion of agricul- 
turists to clothiers was that of three to one ; at 
the end of a hundred years, the eflFect of a given 



quantity of labour in cloth and com togetlier will 
be quadrupled. But on account of the labour 
saved on cloth being applied to agriculture, the 
power of the population will only be a little more 
than doubled in a hundred years ; at the end of 
which time, the agriculturists will be to the 
clothiers, as fifteen to one. 

What has just been said, applies equally to 
small towns and their neighbouring lands, to large 
manufacturing towns or districts, and the other 
districts of the same nation, and to manufacturing 
nations and agricultural nations. The commerce 
between an agricidtural and a manuTacturing na- 
tion, is as mutually advantageous as the cora- 
merce in corn and cloth carried on between the 
inhabitants of a town and the farmers in the 
neighbourhood. If a free trade in corn and cloth 
were allowed between England and France, the 
art of agriculture would improve in France, and 
the art of making cloth would improve in Eng- 
land ; but the art of making cloth would remain 
nearly stationary in France, and in England the 
art of agriculture would make slow piogress. 
The mutual benefit which the two countries 
would derive from such a free ti'ade is indis- 
jjmtable, on the supposition, that such free trade 
is not subject to interruptions ; for every Englisli- 
jnan and Frenchman would then procure the ne- 
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cessariea of life with diminished labour ; and can- 
sequently, the wealth or power of botli England 
and France would be increased. When there is a 
chance of interruption, the poHc-y of allo^ving a 
free trade will depend on the decision of these 
two questions : — Whether the improvenient in 
tlie agriculture of France, would compensate for 
the check given to the art of making cloth ; and 
whether England's rapid advancement in the art of 
making cloths, would compensate for her slow ad- 
vancement in agriculture ? 

No useful commerce can exist between two very 
distant countries for any great length of time. The 
improvements made in the arts in one country, by 
means of the division of labour, and by means of 
laige capitals, inay be so great and so rapid, that 
this country may supply for a time many distant 
countries with manufactures. But when the arts 
in this country liave nearly reached perfection, 
the expense of transporting the commodities ex- 
changed, will be so great, that very high rewards 
will be conferred on those who succeed in trans- 
fening capital from this country to other coun- 
tries ; these rewards will be so high, that it will 
be impossible for the rich country to prevent the 
export of workmen and machinery to other coun- 
tries. All useful distant commerce is founded on 
inequality in the knowledge of the useful arts ; 
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aod it is impossible to prevent this knowledge 
from diffusing itself. When the knowledge of the 
arts is equally diffused, nearly all commerce be- 
tween distant towns will cease, and every country 
or small territory will be independent (ff all other 
countries. At no distant period, England will 
cease to manufacture for the rest of the world, 

I and every nation will find it most profitable to 
manufacture for itself. 

The chief engine or instrument of commerce, 
is shipping. The building of ships and navigating 
them, resolves itself into the labour of felling tim- 
ber, transporting it to the dock-yards, construct- 
ing and equipping the ships, and providing the 
sailors with a little more than the necessaries of 
life. The division of labour cannot be carried to 
any greater extent in the art of ship-buUding, 
than it can in the art of agriculture ; bo that a 
nation just rising in the arts, can produce and na- 
vigate a given quantity of shipping with nearly 
as little labour as a nation far advanced in the arts. 
If it be also taken into consideration, that timber 
is more easily procured in agricultural countries 
than in inanuiacturing countries, it may be affirm- 

»ed as nearly true, that a given quantity of ship- 
ping may be produced and navigated by the same 
quantity of labour, in all nations. But a given I 

quantity of gold will not represent the same quan- ' ' 
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tity of shipping in all countries ; on the contrary, 
the more a nation is advanced in the arts, the 
cheaper is gold compared with lahour, or the 
dearer is labour compared with gold. For in- 
stance, France may produce and navigate a ship 
for 200 ounces of gold a-year, which England 
could not produce and navigate for less than 
800 ounces. Consequently, France must be con- 
tinually driving England out of the ship-market 
wherever there is a free trade allowed. England 
will certainly benefit in some respects, by allowing 
this free trade in shipping ; for English merchants 
will have to pay only two ounces of gold to fo- 
reign ship-owners, where they would have to pay 
three ounces to English ship-owners ; and the la- 
bour which the English ship-builders would have 
expended on ships, being expended on manufac- 
tures, which will be sent to South America, or 
elsewhere, will exchange for three ounces of gold. 
But the policy of England's allowing a free trade 
in shipping depends on this : whether the dimi- 
nution of England's maritime superiority is not a 
greater evil than can be compensated by the tem- 
porary advantages arising from a free trade in 
shipping ? 

There are several kinds of useless commerce, 
some of which I shall now proceed to enumerate. 
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One of the coramonest is that where manufac- 
tures are exchanged for gold. If the manufac- 
tures are necessaries, the party producing gold is 
engaged in a useful commerce ; because he proba- 
bly has found, that a given quantity of labour 
will produce gold, which will exchange for more 
clothing or machinery than that labour could 
have directly produced. But the party giving 
manufactures for gold, is almost always engaged 
in a useless commerce, for gold is seldom pur- 
chased in a foreign country for any other purpose 
than to exchange it for a luxury of some otlier 
foreign country. The country receiving gold, 
does no more than barter luxuries for luxuries, 
through the medium of gold. The labour ex- 
pended on such commerce, is not however un- 
mixed with some degree of utiUty ; for the labour 
expended on the ships and home manufactures 
sent abroad, tends to improve the useful arts of 
ship-building and manufacturing, and is, on that 
account, more useful than tlie labour of domestic 
servants. England is rather benefitted by the 
residence of her rich men in other countries ; for 
when these men return home, a great portion of 
the labour now engaged in producing manufac- 
tures to be exchanged for gold, will be expended 
on domestic services. All Enghshmen residing 
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in Prance, and all Irishmen residing in England, 
are supported by the labour of the people from 
whom they receive their rents. 

The exchange of manufactures for wines is a 
very useless and even a pernicious commerce in 
most cases. England exchanges her manufac- 
tures for gold, and this gold for wine. The more 
there is of wine consumed in England, the less 
will there be consumed of malt liquors. The 
effect of a free trade in wine is to give a stimulus 
to the arts of manufacturing, and to check the 
progress of the art of agi'iculture. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as improvements in the art of agricul- 
ture are of far greater national utility than im- 
provements in the manufacturing arts, it is the 
duty of the English national government to dis- 
courage the free trade in wine. 

The trade in sugar, tea, coffee, &c., is also use- 
less, but it tends indirectly, in a very slight degree, 
to increase the power or wealth of a nation. The 
slight degree of utility attending this commerce, 
arises from the effect it produces in the improve- 
ment of the useful arts. On account of this com- 
merce, a greater quantity of labour is engaged in 
the useful arts of shi[>-building and manufacturing, 
than would be required for the useful commerce 
in necessaries. If this commerce were put an 
end to, a large portion of this' additional labour 
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would be expended in domestic services, and in 
manufactui'iiig arts of the lowest degree of utility. 
The improvement of any art depends, in a great 
measure, on the quantity of labour engaged in 
that art. Most of the foreign, and part of the 
domestic commerce of England, is no farther use- 
ful, than as it increases the labour expended on 
the useful arts, and diminishes the labour ex- 
pended on domestic services and the useless arts- 
It requires no deep penetration to discover that 
a free trade in machinery is very injurious to the 
exporting country. If a manufacturing nation 
can, by expending a given quantity of labour di- 
rectly on the soil, obtain more corn than other 
nations are ready to give it, for the manufactuies 
produced by the same quantity of labour, in such 
a case, (which never did occur,) machinery might 
be freely exported with advantage. But, of two 
nations trading with each other in corn and cloth, 
the chief advantage of such commerce lies, in 
most cases, on the side of the manufacturing na- 
tion. In all cases, the manufacturing nation must 
be a gainer by such commerce ; and, in all cases, 
tlie agricultural nation loses the labour exjjended 
on the transport of their corn to the manufac- 
turing nation. It is to save this labour of trans- 
port that the agricultural nation will offer high 
rewards for the transfer of machinery, and the 
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necessary labourers, or capital. From the manu- 
facturing nations. These rewards will at last be 
so high, that it will be impossible for the ma- 
nufacturing nation to prevent the export of their 
capital. But that nation acts most foolishly which 
Joiris her own efforts to those of other nations, to 
deprive herself of the advantages she is eiyoying, 
by allowing a free trade in machinery and ar- 
tisans. 



CHAPTER III. 

On the Size of Towns. 

Men collect themselves into vill^es or towns, 
on account of the saving of labour effected by 
the division of labour. The larger a town be- 
comes, the farther removed are the inhabitants 
from the lands which supply them with corn ; 
and the labour of transporting the corn from the 
country to the town, is by so much Increased, 
The lai^er a town is, the more may the labour 
expended on manufactures be divided ; and con- 
sequently the more labour may be saved. The 
towns of a nation will have attained their proper 
size when an increase of the population causes no 
greater saving, by the division of labour, than it 
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causes loss, by the additional labour required to 
transport corn and manure to and from the town 
and country. In countries far advanced in the 
tiseful arts, the population of such towns will 
probably be some number between 500 and 
5000. The towns of England seldom produce 
their own clothing ; most of the towns are de- 
pendent on a few of the towns for their supply 
of clothing and machinery. It is, however, ex- 
tremely probable, that when the usetul manufac- 
turing arts have nearly reached perfection, it will 
be found most advantageous for every town to 
produce its own clothing and plain machinery, 
, Of the populations of English towns, a very small 
portion is engaged in the production of necessa- 
-rles or wealth ; and of the labour so employed, 
one-half, if properly appUed, would be sufficient 
to produce as much as is now produced by the 
whole. Take, for example, the bakers of any 
town : there is no room for doubting, that if half 
the baking capitals existing in any town, were 
united together under one head, the bread pro- 
duced would be at least equal to the bread pro- 
duced by all the capitals acting separately. These 
capitals have a natural tendency to unite toge- 
ther, but they are prevented by the pernicious 
laws which uphold the vicious system of private 
I competition. 
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It will be useftil to obtain an approxiiUBtioD 
to the quantities of labour expended on the trans- 
port of food and manure, to and from towns of 
different sizes. We will first take a town with 
a population of 500, the agriculturists being sup- 
posed to reside in the town. We will suppose 
that each individual requires an acre of land for 
his support ; that each individual consumes two 
pounds of corn a-day ; that each town is the 
centre of a cii-cular country from which its food 
is raised ; that the weight of the manure taken 
from the town is equal to that of the com brought 
from the country ; and thjit a load for three horses 
is about fifteen hundred weight. This town, then, 
of 500 inhabitants, will be supplied by a circle, 
whose area is 500 acres, whose radius or semi- 
diameter, consequently, is 880 yards, and whose 
produce amounts to about 200 loads of com, the 
manure required being also 200 loads. Now 
part of these 400 loads must he carried the dis- 
tance of the whole radius, or 880 yards, part 
only from just without the town. It will appear, 
on calculation, that the mean distance at which 
the whole of the com and manure may be sup- 
posed to be carried is j x 880 yards, or one-third 
of a mile. That is, this whole labour of transport 
resolves itself into 400 loads carried one-third of 
a mile, or into one load carried 140 miles. 

If the population were increased to one thou- 
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I sand, the annual amount in com and manure 
would be 800 loads ; but the average distance 
which each load must be carried, would I>e in- 
creased in the j)roportion of the radius of the circle, 
I whose area is one thousand aa-es, to the radius 
of the circle whose area is 500 acres ; that is, in 
the proportion of the square root of two to unity, 
«r of 1.414 to unity. Consequently, if the whole 
amount of labour necessary to transport food and 
manure for towns of 500 and 1000 inhabitants, 
Were equally divided amongst the inhabitants; 
then the labour required of the man belonging to 
the town of 500, would be to that required of the 
man of the town of 1000 inhabitants, as 1 : 1.414. 
If the town of 500 were increased to 5000, the 
portions of labour required for the same purpose 
of an inhabitant of each town, would be as 1 : */ 10, 
that is as 1 : 3.163. The amount of labour re- 
quired to transport food and manure to and from 
I the town of 5000 inhabitants, will be that of car- 
rying one load 140 x lo x 3.16.? miles, or 3428 
miles. What has just been said of the labour of 
conveying food to towns of different sizes, is appli- 
cable to armies of diiferent sizes. For instance, 
suppose an army of 10,000 men to draw its sup- 
plies from the surrounding country, by means of 
I the labour of one hundred horses and men ; then 
to supply an army of 100,000 men, 100 x 10 
X \/ 10, or 3163 horses and men will be required. 
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If the food of each individual of the towns be 
spread over a surface of two acres, the above-men- 
tioned labour of transport will be doubled. The 
same is true of armies : the labour of subsisting a 
given army is directly proportional to the rarity 
with which this food is spread over a country. 

The effect of placing a town by the sea-shore, 
or on the banks of a wide river, is the making it 
draw its supplies of food from a country in the 
form of a semicircle, instead of a circle, and thus 
increasing the labour of transporting food and 
manure in the proportion of ^ 2 to unity. But in 
English towns, where the consumption of coal is 
great, this disadvantage is more than compensated 
by the saving in the carriage of coals. Suppose, 
for instance, each family to consume annually one 
hundred bushels of coals, that is, about a load of 
15 cwt. each individual, or 500 loads for a town 
of 600 inhabitants. The propriety of having the 
country near the town in the form of a circle or 
semicircle, will depend on which is most laborious; 
to transport 400 loads 587 yards, and 500 loads 
880 yards, or to transport 400 loads 587 x v' 2 or 
830 yards : the advantage is evidently on the side 
of the semicircular form of the country. If, bow- 
ever, fuel were economized as much as it might 
be, the most advantageous form of the country 
round a town would be that of a circle. 
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On the Measure of Value. 

I HAVE affixed the rather vague term " measure 
of value" to the head of the present chapter, be- 
cause, in its present acceptation, it will indicate 
the matter I now propose to consider. By the 
measure of value, I would be understood to mean 
some scale or standard, real or fictitious, to which 
all commodities may be referred. The higher any 
article ranks on this scale, the more useful, preci- 
ous, or desirable, is it considered to be. 

Wherever the money system prevails, it is very 
evident, that among individuals of the same coun- 
try, money is the measure of value: an article 
which will exchange for twice as much money as 
another, being generally supposed to be twice as 
desirable, and a man who can command twice as 
much ftioney as another being generally twice as 
powerful. But for the national value of commo- 
dities, money is no standard at all. A certain 
quantity of lace will represent the same sum of 
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money, as a certain quantity of corn ; and perhaps 
the lace has cost as much labour as the corn : 
but the lace is of no national utiUty because it 
cannot, like the com, maintain labourers in the 
arts of war, agriculture, or other useful arts. Nor 
is money by any means a coiTCct standard of the 
national value of necessaries. The money price 
of a certain quantity of com, and a certain num- 
ber of muskets, may be the same, although the 
muskets may have cost twice as much labour as 
the corn. If the com be produced by half the 
quantity of labour which produced the muskets, 
(which i,s very probable,) then the national value 
of the corn is only half that of the muskets. 

All commodities, all necessaries and luxuries, 
are the effects of labour, — labour is the price paid 
for all commodities. Since, therefore, labour and 
commodities stand in the relation of cause and 
effect, labour is the natural measure of value ; 
this supposing nothing more than, that effects 
are proportional to their causes. If the effects 
produced by a given quantity of labour were the 
same in all countries, then the labour of one 
man for a given time would be a correct universal 
measure of value. But in different nations, a 
^ven quantity of labour produces different 
effects : the effect produced depends chiefly on 
the arts ; the moi'e advanced the nation is in the 
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ails, the greater is the effect produced by a given 
quantity of labour. For this reason, tlie labour 
of a man in England for a given time, will 
produce a considerably greater quantity of com 
and clothing than the labour of a Frenchman for 
the same time, tlie soil being of the same quality 
in both cases. The excess of the effect of an 
Englishman's labour over that of a Spaniard is 
fitill greater. In ev^ry part of the same nation, 
the effect produced by a given quantity of labour 
is the same very nearly. Hence the true national 
standard of value for all coinmodities, is the 
labour of one man of that nation for a given 
time. If, however, commodities are compared 
tc^ther with respect to their national value, or 
to their effects in producing national power, 
luxuries are to be excluded from the comparison, 
and necessaries alone are to be compared by this 
standard. 

There is, I believe, a tolerably correct universal 
measure of value for all commodities ; which is, — 
ft given quantity of corn. The national measure 
of value, is the labour of a man of that nation 
■for a given time: the universal measure of value 
>]nust therefore be some commodity which is 
•produced by the same quantity of labour in all 
icountries, whether they have made much or little 
progress in the arts. If the labour bestowed on 
u 2 
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a certain space of land be douljled, the produce of 
that land will be less than doubled, supposing no 
improved modra of applying labour to have been 
discovered ; but if the art of agriculture has 
been improved, it is not improbable that twice 
the labour will produce twice the quantity of com, 
and three times the labour three times the quantity 
of corn. The labour bestowed on a given space of 
land, is seldom increased before the art of agricul- 
ture has been improved. It may be said, that the 
labour bestowed on a given space of land, contanu- 
ally increasing in a certain ratio, the produce of 
that land continually increases in a lower ratio. 
It may be assumed, as near the truth, that the 
progress of the art of agriculture is such as, by 
improved applications of labour, will render the 
lower increasing ratio equal to the former in- 
creasing ratio. In this case, a given quantity of 
labour will produce a given quantity of corn in 
all countries, and a given quantity of corn will be 
a universal measure of value. 

Commodities are measured by labour, but labour 
itself is measured by necessaries ; for a certain 
quantity of necessai-ies will generally represent 
or command as much labour as it can maintain, 
whether it be the labour of men or of horses. 
It has been shown, that in countries advanced as 
far as England in the arts, the constant labour of 
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one man is sufficient to provide the necessaries of 
life for three families, the food being corn. 
Hence, a man's labour in England costs the third 
part of the produce of liis labour, if it be ex- 
pended on necessaries ; or the third part of the 
same quantity of labour, bestowed on necessaries, 
which he bestows on luxuries. If English labour- 
«rs lived on potatoes, their labour would not 
coat so much as the tenth-part of their labour ; 
and their masters would have nine-tenths instead 
of two-thirds of their labour available. The 
labour of a horse in England, by the instrumen- 
tality of one acre of land, costs about one-tenth 
of its labour. 

We have seen, that labour is the national 
measure of value. Money is, in some degree, a 
measure of value, fur it is generally true that the 
article which costs most money also costs most 
labour. I shall now jiroceed to exhibit the causes 
of money not being an accurate measure of value. 
Money is prevented from becoming a correct na- 
tional standard of value by the action of the divi- 
sion of labour on the system of profits of capital. 
If there existed no profits on capital, money would 
be a correct national measure of value. Again, if 
every commodity were produced and prepared for 
L consumption by a single distinct capital, then 
B money would be a correct measure of all commo- 
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dities, whatever might be the general rate of 
profit on capital. But no commodity is prepared 
for consumption by any one capital : corn, for ex- 
ample, is prepared for consumption by the sepa- 
rate capitals of the farmer, the corn-factor, and 
the baker, to these may be added the capitab of 
the wheelwright, of the horse-dealer, of the road- 
maker, of the house-builder, &c., all of which are 
engaged In the preparation of corn for the use of 
the consumer. Cloth is probably prepared for the 
consumer by yet a greater number of capitals. 
If there were no profit on capital, the monej 
price of all articles would be proportional to the 
labour expended on their production. But under 
the system of profits, the money price of a com- 
modity is made up of two parts, one of which is 
paid to the labour which produced it, the other 
part is paid to the commanders of that labour, 
and is called profit. The part which pays profits 
is veiy variable ; of some commodities, half the 
price is paid as profits ; of other commodities, two- 
thirds is paid as profit. The general law is, that 
the greater the number of capitals through which 
any article passes before it reaches the consumer, 
the greater proportion of the whole price is paid 
as profits. A little reflection will make this mani- 
fest. I will, however, give an illnatration of the 
principle. Suppose, for example, that a certain 
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commodity passes through the hands of seven 
traders ; — ^that the first alone expends any con- 
siderable quantity of labour on its production, 
and that 10 per cent, is the ordinary rate of profit. 
Suppose the first to spend 100/. in labour, then 
he will chai^ 110/. for the article to the second 
trader ; the second will chai^ 121/. to the third, 
and so on to the seventh, who will charge the con- 
sumer 200/. for the commodity. Thus the whole 
price will be made up of half paid as wages, and 
half paid as profits. It is manifest, that if the 
number of traders were increased, the proportion 
of profits would be increased. 

There is a prejudice existing in the minds of 
most men, the removal of which would be pro- 
ductive of important advantages to the world in 
general The prejudice I allude to, is the re- 
garding gold as the universal measure of power : 
those nations are supposed to be most wealthy, 
which have most gold ; it is, however, not im- 
probable, that the poorest nations are those which 
have most gold. Experience has shown, that all 
nations producing gold have been poor and power- 
less ; nations advanced in the arts can draw this 
gold to them at their pleasure ; these rich nations 
barter the gold obtained from the poor nations 
for the commodities of other nations : the inter- 
change of their own commodities being performed 
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tfirough the iosti'imicntality of paper-money. A 
rich nation, by retaining much gold as money, will 
by that means diminish its riches. Goid, like all 
other commodities, is the effect of labour, and may 
be measured by the universal standard of value — 
a given quantity of corn. If in a certain country 
the gold price of corn be greater than in other 
countries, it is improper to say, that corn is dear 
in that country ; we shoidd rather say, that gold 
is cheap in that country ; for a given quantity of 
corn costs the same quantity of labour in ail na- 
tions. If a given quantity of corn, which costs an 
ounce of gold in Poland, cost two ounces in Eng- 
land, theii gold is twice as cheap in England as 
in Poland. 

It remains to account for the different degrees 
of cheapness ,of gold in different countries. Ex- 
perience shows us the cause of gold being more or 
less cheap. If we look round the world we shall 
find this general law prevailing,— the farther the 
arts have advanced in any country, the cheaper 
is gold in that country. For example, England 
has advanced farther in the ai-ts, or is more 
powerful than France; a given quantity of corn, 
therefore, in England represents more gold than it 
does in France ; again, France is farther advan<^ 
than any of the rest of European nations, gold'is 
therefore cheapest there. I shall now proceed to 
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show, that these facts are the consequences of the 
principles laid down. It may be assumed, with 
sufficient accuracy, that of two quantities of corn 
and doth of equal money value in France, the true 
value or the labour value of the corn is to the 
true value of the cloth, in the same proportion 
as the true values of similar quantities of com 
and cloth are in England, Suppose, now, that 
in England, a given quantity of corn is of equal 
exchangeable value with three yards of cloth, 
whilst in France the same corn will only ex- 
change for two yards of cloth of the same quality; 
we should say, then, that cloth is cheaper in England 
than in France, in the proportion of three to two. 
But a given quantity of this cloth will command, 

' or will be exchanged for, a given quantity of gold 
in the foreign nations to which England and 
France may trade. Three pieces of gold will be 
returned for the three yards of English cloth, and 
two pieces of gold for the two yards of French 
cloth. It follows then, that gold is cheaper in 
England than in France in the proportion of three 
to two, or that a given quantity of corn will ex- 
change for as much and half as much more gold 
in England as it will in France, because cloth is 

' cheaper in that proportion. An ounce of gold 
represents, or will command, the same quantity 
of cloth in England as in France ; so that doth 
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may be regarded as always convertible into gold. 
We may then say, generally, that the cheaper 
cloth is in any country, the cheaper is gold, or 
the higher is the price of food in that country. 

It is of importance to nations and individuals, 
who have to make fixed annual gold payments, to 
know the relation of gold to that universal stan- 
dard, — a given quantity of corn. If (which is 
probable) the same labour is required to produce 
one quarter of wheat, as is required to produce 
half an ounce of gold ; then, with the progress 
of the ai'ts, and with the diminution of profits 
throughout the world, the price of a quarter of 
wheat in all countries will tend to become equal 
to that of half an ounce of gold. In England, for 
example, in 1840, an ounce of gold will probably 
not command more than half as much corn as it 
did in 1810 ; and, consequently, a given sum of 
money, convertible into gold, will be twice as 
diiEcult to raise, since it will cost twice as much 
labour. 





CHAPTER V. 

Pauperism. 

It has been shown, in the chapter on popu- 
lation, that a people, under favourable circum- 
stances, will double itself in twenty years. If 
any population increase so rapidly, they will soon 
arrive at that natural limit, beyond which the 
power of sustenance residing in the land does 
not permit them to pass. If the number of the 
population exceed this limit prescribed by nature, 
the excess is carried off by the increased mor- 
tality caused by serai-starvation. A people in 
such a state, may be said to he suffering under 
natural pauperism ; their pauperism would be 
similar to that suffered by all the lower animals, 
which are constantly pressing against the bounds 
of subsistence. But this natural pauperism exists 
in no European nation ; there is hardly a country 
in Europe, whose lands are not capable of sustain- 
ing ten times as many people as they do sustain. 

European pauperism originates in the institu- 
tion of private property, and the separation of 
men into two classes, masters and labourers. 
The minds of the class of labourers are so un- 
cultivated, that their principles of action are 
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very similar to those of horses or other beasts 
of burden ; the labourer, like the horse, works 
hard for the bare necessaries of life, and his 
master enjoys the greater part of the produce of 
his labour ; the labourer, like the horse, is always 
ready to propagate, although he knows he must 
thereby bring semi-starvation on himself and 
family. The class of labourers consists of two 
parts, one of which is engaged in the produc- 
tion of necessaries for themselves and the rest 
of the population, the other part is engaged in 
the production of luxuries for the enjoyment of 
the class of masters. The former part are the 
producers of national wealth or necessaries ; the 
latter part and class of masters are the cob-< 
sumers of the national wealth only, and are 
consequently of little or no national utility. 
The useful part of the class of labourers, in a 
country advanced as far as England in the arts, 
£]iiii8 about the tlih'd part of the entire popu- 
iBtion. The chief necessary of life is food, and 
the labour required to produce the other neces- 
saries of life is comparatively so inconsiderable, 
that a very insignificant error will be committed, 
by supposing that food or corn is the only neces- 
sary of life. It will then follow, that English 
pauperism commences when, by the cultivation 
of inferior lands, the constant labour of one man 
is insufficient to provide corn for himself and two 
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men more, (considering the a^regate effect of 
the labour expended on all lands.) French pau- 
perism probably commences when the constant 
labour of one Frenchman becomes insufficient to 
provide food for himself and one man more. 

All old nations have arrived at this kind of 
pauperism, where the farther increase of the po- 
pulation is limited, — not by the power of each 
man to sustain himself, but by the power of each 
man to sustain one or two men besides himself. 
In England, the class of masters extract from the 
useful labourers two-thirds of the necessaries pro- 
duced by them, by means of revenues on lands and 
houses, and iiy profits on fixed and current laboiu". 
The masters retain for their own consumption, the 
half of the necessaries thus obtained ; the other 
half, they expend on the maintenance of labour to 
prepare luxuries for them. There are two ways 
only in which such populations can increase : one 
is, when by means of improvement in the usefid 
m-ts, the useful part of the population are enabled 
to produce an increased quantity of necessaries ; 
the other way is, when, by the diminution of the 
general rate of revenue and profit, the proportion 
of useless labourers becomes diminished, and the 
proportion of useful labourers increased. These 
tn-o causes are operating, though slowly, in all 
^European countries. J'lie rate of increase of a 
population is proportional to the rapidity with 
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which the rate of pro/it diminishes, and to the 
rapidili/ of its progress in the useful arts. 

It has been said, that labourers, like the lower 
animals, are continually pressing agiiinst the bounds 
of subsistence. The truth of this assertion may 
be doubted by some, because labom-ers frequently 
enjoy luxuries : they will liowever perceive, on 
observing move closely, that labourers can seldom 
purchase luxuries, except by depriving themselves 
of the necessaries of life. In an old country, the 
wages of labour may represent more than the 
necessaries of life for a short period ; but the 
abundance of necessaries has been invariably fol- 
lowed by a scarcity of necessaries for the labourer. 
Taking the wages of labom' in all Kuropeen 
countries, in all ages, it will be found that they 
have, for a much longer period, represented an 
insufficiency, than they have a sufficiency, of the 
necessaries of life, for a man and his family. 
Labourers, nevertheless, have it in their power to 
raise the wages of labour to such aa amount, as 
to represent an abundance of the necessaries of 
life. Labourers can live without the help of 
masters ; but labourers are necessary for the exist- 
ence of masters. If labourers were to cease to 
propagate so rapidly and heedlessly, the number 
of labourers would be diminished, and the masters 
would enter into competition for the labourers, 
who would sell themselves to the highest bidders. 
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The class of labourers may secure to themselves 
high real wages, hy keeping the supply of labourers 
a little below the demand, or by refraining from 
marrying when wages are low. The cause of 
paupeiism is, the supply of labourers exceeding 
the demand. 

When the supply of labourers exceeds the de- 
mand, (that is, in England, when a man is not 
able to produce three times as much necessaries as 
he can consume,) the whole amount of necessaries 
divided among the labourers will remain un- 
changed, and consequently the average quantity 
received by each labourer will be diminished. By 
the diminution of the necessaries, or by semi- 
starvation of the labourer, the mortality among 
the labourers will be increased, and the supply of 
labourers will be reduced to a level with the de- 
mand, unless the excess be maintained by im- 
provident propagation. It unfortunately happens, 
that in all countries, labourers are so little above 
the level of the brutes, that the supply of labourers 
always exceeds the demand for them. There is this 
difference between the methods pursued by Eng- 
land and other countries, for preventing the excess 
of labourers above the demand. In England, this 
excess is kept in check, by diminishing the neces- 
saries of a part only of the labourers, which part 
receives parish pay; in other countries, this excess 
is checked, by the diminution of the general rate 
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npcessaries of all labourers. ,,,;i ,,,1 

, All men consume, the same quantity of DR^e^ 
series : a rich man consumes nti more necea^ari^G 
than a pQor man ; he has only, added to his ne- 
cessaries, a certain quantity of luxuries. The 
difference h^tween a, master and labourer c^mists 
i/i this: tlie iiiaster has the command of tj(^ flfr- 
cessaries he requires for his own consumptioi^, ,^,cl 
of thp necessaries of one or two more men, w]ji<:li 
he cannot consume, for which he is corap^UqtJl^tQ, 
do nothing: the labourer cannot get p9ssesswii of 
the necessaries, which the master cannot co^sju^e, 
except by labouring according to his nia§tST's 
p^e^sure, either in the production of necessaries ror 
luxuries. The price paid for all luxuiies is,Deces- 
saries. A master who purchases a luxury do^ 
nothing more than transfer the command he hajS 
over necessaries to the labourers who prodiiQ^{J, 
th^t luxury. . A man, who spends a. thc;u^affd 
ppund;^ a-^ear, in luxuries, does no more thap^^?^-) 
c}},ange tlie necessaries wlijch he cannot coRsupl!?*, 
for luxuries wliich he can consume. Ifj 3Q/k 
aj-yeai' be considered as representing the necie^- 
saries of life required by a man and his fa^njily j 
tl(^n , a man with a revenue of 30/. a-year wj^- 
command the necessaries he requires and nothing 
r^fiore,: a man having 60/. a-year wiU cominand 
the necessaries and consequently the labour of 
another man, which labour will appear in the 
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&rm of luxuries. Suppose, now, that a man hav- 
ing 60/. a-year, were to divide it into two parcels 
of 30/. each, and keep one parcel for himself, and 
give the other to his eldest son, who has a family ; 
the consequence will be, 'that the labourer who 
produced luxuries for the man of 60/. a-year, will 
be driven out of existence by the man to whom 
the 30/. is given. The more a certain amount of 
revenue is divided, the greater proportion of that 
revenue is consumed by people who do nothing. 
Every division of a revenue drives a labourer on 
luxuries out of existence. 

What has been said, is sufficient to show, that 
in case the class of masters should choose to dimi- 
nish their luxuries, by portioning out their chil- 
dren, the class of labourers would be forced into 
pauperism, even if they produced no more chil- 
dren than sufficient to maintain their numbers sta- 
tionary. This probably is the case throughout all 
countries in some degree ; the lowest class of la- 
bourei's are made paupers, partly by their own 
thoughtless increase, and partly by the increase of 
tiie higher class of labourers and masters. Pau- 
perism is occasioned by the population being 
^eater than the necessaries produced can sustain. 
The best way to keep population on a level with 
necessaries, or tlie best cure for pauperism, is a tax 

■oh propagation, or a tax on the marriages both of 

■1.1 ;rt:-. • .... . .nj^^'v.^n 5.1- 

lUvr iiiodiil iljutw aatn rirfMi" 
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masters and labourers. In England, where there 
is very little propagation without marriage, a tax 
on marriages would be sufficient : the tax should 
increase with the proportion of paupers : — a 
month's income of every marrying man might be 
a good tax to begin with. Such a tax would be 
an efficient antagonist to the pernicious laws made 
every where for the stimulating of propagation, 
which laws cannot suddenly be repealed with 
safety. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Revenue and Wages. 



I 



The income of every individual consists eiU 
of Revenue or Wages, or of both. Revenue 
what costs the receiver no labour, it is generally 
derived from property in lands, houses, money, 
machinery, &c. Wages may be defined to be the 
commodities which a man of ordinary talents, and 
possessing no property or credit, receives in ex- 
change for his labour. Wages, according to this 
definition, are nothing more than the necessaries 
required for the subsistence of the labourer, or a 
sum of money representing these necessaries. 
Day labourers, or the lowest class of labourers' 
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live entirely on wages : a small number of men 

, Hve on revenue solely : the majority of the Eng- 

[ lish population lives partly on revenue and 

' partly on wages. The people who form this 

middling class are agents, servants of the higher 

order, mechanics, tradesmen, and professional men. 

^'The salary of an agent or of a superior servant, is 
not paid for his labour only ; for there are always 
many men, able and willing to- perfoim the same 
duties, for the necessaries of life, or the ordinary 
wages of labour. The excess of an agent's or a 
servant's salary above the ordinary wages of la- 
bour, is paid to him as revenue for the insuring of 
his fidelity. If men in responsihle situations re- 

»eeived no more than labourer's wages, they would 
be easily tempted to commit a breach of trust or 
confidence, for the chance of bettering their condi . 
tion. Professional men, like agents, receive high 
salaries, because great trust is reposed in them. 
The rest of the middling class, consists of those 
who manage their own small or large property. 
A tradesman or manuloi-turer may realize a profit 
of lOOOA a-year, but no more than 30/. of this 
- sum ought to be regarded as wages of labour, be- 
ause one of tlie labourers of the tradesman or 
lanufactui'er would' conduct the business equally 
Ipell for that sum ; the remainder of the profit 
. must be considered as revenue, since it is 
I 3 
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the effect of property and not of labour. A me- 
chanic will derive a considerable revenue from hia 
small property in tools. Of properties employed in 
the different orders of tiade, the smaller proper- 
ties yield a higher rate of revenue (.han the lai^e^,) 
thus, a mechanic reaps a higher rate of revenue 
from his small ppoi>erty than the inn-keepetv the 
inn -keeper a higher rate than the retail dea^ei; 
in clothes, the retail dealer a higher rate thanth^ 
wholesale dealer in clothes. All profits are almost 
wholly composed of revenue. The revenue of a 
property employed in trade is generally four times 
greater than that of an equal property out of 
trade. That is to say, the ordinary rate of pr^^tj 
isrtoifthe, oi>^ipai7,ffltp |i^ p^ft^,^^9^g^gf, 
fom^m^ „-,;;:.. ,(t . u.i >,.';,-,■ ,.i ;■:;.!■ .-..nfo-i 

,I.t has been shown, that the necessaries for (the 
whole English population are produced by i\^ 
labour of the third part of that population : 
there remains, then, two-thirds of the necessgries 
of life to be received as revenue. All English 
revenue represents nothing xnore than the neces- 
saries, or the luxuries which the labour ps^n- 
tained by these necessaries has produced. The 
English population may be supposed, as in tlie, 
last chapter, to be divided into three equal parf^, 
vis.iiTiiseful labourers, useless labourers, and n^^-; 
tef 8n . . The first two^ parts receive nothii^ \^m\ 
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wages, or the necessaries of life, the third part, or 
the masters/receive their share of the necessaries of 
life,and the luxuries produced by the useless labour- 
ers. Tlie income of every labourer will represent 
the third part of the produce of his laboui-, the in- 
come of every master will represent four-thirds of 
the effects of a man's labour. My business will now 
be to show in what manner the process of extract- 
ing necessaries from the producers of those neces- 
si^ries is carried on. It may be supposed, with- 
obt occasioning but a very trifling error, that 
com is the only necessary which men consume'Jj 
the consumption of houses, rtiachines, clothes, &:c3Jj 
being inconsiderable when compared with thfe' 
rfeces!sary consumption of corn. The useful la- 
bourers will then produce three times as much corn 
as they consume ; two-thirds of the corn they pro- 
duce is taken from them in the form of revenue; ' ' " 
■ There are two kinds of rcvenue taken frb^ 
^e producers of the com. One kind of revenue 
S that which may be called arbitrary revenue, 
the other kind of revenue fs that usually termed 
profits of capital^ but which is nothing more than 
k' revenue which capitalists derive from ina- 
ing the fixed or current labour which they 
*bmraand. Of the first kind arc tithes, rent of 
land, and taxes paid to government pensioners. 
The revenue of the pensioners is very inconsi- 
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derable, conipared with other revenuea : we will, 
however, suppose this revenue to be the thirtieth 
part of the whole produce. The next kind of 
arbitrary revenue is tithes, which we may take 
to amount to the tenth part of the revenue. The 
rent of land partakes, in some measure, of the 
nature of the revenue from capital ; for all im- 
proved lands contain a great deal of fixed labour. 
Since, however, this fixed labour has not been 
expended by the proprietors of land, but by 
farmers; and since a fertile soil, yielding a high 
rent, does not necessarily contain any fixed labour, 
I have here chosen to class rent of land among 
arbitrary revenues. In England, the rent of 
land has been stated to amount to the Ji/th part of 
the whole produce ; consequently we shall have, 
for the amount of the three kinds of arbitrary 
revenue, one-thv'd of all the corn produced. 

The revenue derived from capital comes next 
to be considered. The revenue exacted by the 
farmer for the use of the current and the fixed 
labour, which he commands and manages, cannot 
be estimated at less than the ninth part of the 
whole produce. The revenue which the farmer 
pays to horse-dealers, to manufacturers of farming 
implements, to insurance offices, &c,, may be 
taken to amount to the tiinth part of the' pro- 
duce ; and the revenues paid for the use of 
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houses, with other revenues paid by the agri- 
■cultural labourer, may be considered as amounting 
-to another tihilh part of the produce ; we shall 
then have three-ninths, or one-third of all com, 
, taken as revenue of capital, which, with the third 
part taken as arbitrary revenue, makes up two- 
thirds of all corn produced expended as revenue. 
, Rent is the consideration which farmers pay for 
(the use of land, with the view of realizing the 
ordinary rate of profit on capital, or twenty-five 
.^r cent, per annum. Whatever they expect to 
get more than this, they will engage to pay as 
rent or revenue to their landlords. Hence the 
variations of rents : the farmer's profits are con- 
itant, being the same as equal capitals engaged 
it) any other trade ; but the rents vary with the 
(fertility of the soil, and with the distance of the 
lands from market or from manure. The most 
r^erile land in cultivation yields no rent, the most 
irtile land the greatest rent. Tithes are a tax 
a rent : on good and improved land they pro- 
ji^uce no effect, different from the effect of rents, 
the farmer and labourer ; to the landholder 
|t}iey diminish his rents by their whole amount. 
.Tithes prevent the bringing of poor land into 
iltivation, and likewise obstruct the improve- 
ment of land already in cultivation. If there 
flrere no tithes, all land would be cultivated, 
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which would yiddt the fiiriuer. Uie.ordinar;. profU 
fii capital In a country wUew tiUi^s, are paid, 
noland cae be cultivated irhictfi will, net [;i^l4iit}ic 
j<eQt;of tithes, in addition tOithef^iti^ir'^ ocdipaiy 
.profit. Tlie effects of sucb a system, in cbeckJng the 
increase of agncultuial prodiice,aad consequently in 
checking the increase of the population, are mani- 
fest- These evils might be remedied by a legidative 
enactment,orderiDg the tithes to bear a certain fi^^ 
proportion to the rent, as oiie-fouvlh or otiS^Aft.hti- 
- It has been seen, that in Kiigland, two4hi^ 
(tf the necessaries {produced by the usetiil lalM^uirf^ 
are .consumed as revenue ; and J have SHijposeii 
the roosiimcrs of revenue to he divided inffii tffi? 
equal parts, masters and useless labourer^,, f^.^j 
mains to explain the manner in which woit)^ 
effects the distribution of necessaries to evjery 
individual of the population, and of luxuri^.to 
the third part of the population. It may b^ asr 
smped *^ all commodities, both necessai;ie$ -^id 
Junturies, as generally true, that tlie pricpj R^ 
by , the consumer is made up of onc-.third. pai4v^ 
wages, and two-thirds paid as revenue. Jif^for 
CKample, tlie price to the consumer for, a cejtaio 
(piHJitlty of corn be three shillings, it may betaJkiCj^ 
for granted, that one shilling only has been resff- 
jwnclcd on the labourers who produced the, corn, 
the remaining two shillings having been taken £ 
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TeVenue ■ by people' wlio have and have not been 
■engaged in the management of the labour which 
produced the corn. The same is true of most 
luxnries, only one-third of the consumei's price is 
paid to labourers : the remainder is swallowed np 
as revenue by those who may be called useless 
Capitalists, through whose hands articles pass b&- 
f6t« they reach the consumer. It may be assumed, 
'that 35/. a-year represents the necessaries con- 
sumed by every family, rich and poor, that is, at 
Ifhfe rate of 51. a-year each individual. A useful 
ikboUfer' will then produce luxuries represented by 
^61. a-year. But since t!ie excess of labourers' 
ftodoi^tions m*er 25/. a-year goes to master^, 
feViery master corresponding to two labourers Will 
'ieeeJve necessaries and hixurics rejiresented by 
1O0/: a-year. Tlie income of every three of the 
■popidation will then amount to 150/. a-yeat*, thAl 
i%; if equally divided, 50/. each family, or 10/. 'iiL 
year each individual. It will probably be foutiS, 
that the average annual consumption of necessirfeb 
^nditlkuriesin England, is about 10/, each persdri. 
'■ 'The class of useful and useless capitalists^ iift 
ttr be c6iisidered as partly labourers and partly 
imaSters. Tlie rate of revenue from capitals reigf 
iittle affects cajritalists among each other : if due 
Capitalist receive a revenue of ten per' cent: on 
Ilia capital, he mUst also pay a revenue of ten pk/r 
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cent, to other capitalists. But the case is far dif- 
ferent with men living on fixed incomes without 
labour. If thei-e were no revenue from capital, a 
man with a fixed income of 751. a-year, Would 
coTDinand the luxuries produced by three men : 
but owing to the revenue on capital, such a man 
will not command the produce of more than one 
man's labour ; the capitalists will keep for them- 
selves the produce of the other two men's labour. 
Men of large property, may greatly increase their 
power or wealth, by repealing the laws which pre- 
vent the diminution of tiie rate of revenue derived 
from trading capitals. 

Revenue is a tax on labour. There can be no 
additional tax imposed on labourers. Labourers, 
like horses, give all their labour for the necessaries 
of life. The taxing of wages would be nothing 
more than taking away the necessaries of life 
from the labourer. This tax exists only when 
the supply of labourers exceeds the demand ; and 
tlie tax cures the evil, by diminishing the popula- 
tion. The amount of money wages, is of the 
most trivial importance : it matters not whether 
a labourer receives his daily bread through the 
medium of a penny or a shilling. The real wages 
of labour are generally constant ; when prices 
rise, money wages rise ; when prices fall, money 
wages fall. 
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CHAPTER VII. ,tai 

Profits of Capital, aiid Interest of Money. 

I HATE defined capital, as consisting in the 
current and fixed labour engaged in the pro. 
ductioD of necessaries. The current and fixed 
labour employed by a man to produce luxuries 
not for his own consTimption, is commonly called 
capital : I would distinguish it from the other, 
by calling it useless capital. The current labour, 
of which capital is composed, may be repi'esented 
by the necessaries which sustain this labour ; the 
fixed labour, or the machinery and stock, forming 
part of capital, may be represented by the neces- 
saries which have sustained this past and now 
fixed labour : all capitals might then be measui-ed 
by a given quantity of necessaries. Stock is the 
effect of machinery and current labour ; and for 
that reason the two constituent parts of capita! 
may be considered to be, machinery and current 
labour. Machinery also is the effect of current 
labour ; but capital cannot be considered as con- 
sisting of current labour alone, because tlie current 
labour producing machinery, remains for a very 
long time : as for stock, it is consumed soon after 
it is produced. It may be assumed, as tolerably 
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neaf the truth, that the effect of labour, fixed in 
land or other machinery, engaged in the useful 
arts, is such, that the labour of one man in this 
way for a year, is sufficient to produce as much as 
the perpetual labour of one man, without any 
farther expense ; and that there is an idle man, 
or a liver on revenue, to every such quantity of 
fixed labour. Thus, if the useful fixed laboui'lil' 
England be the effect of the labour of two-tWt^' 
rf the population for a year, or be represented by 
the necessaries of two-thirds of the population' fbi" 
a year, then this fixed labour or machinery Will' 
save the labour of two-thirda of the poplilatioji 
for ever, and this part of the population wilF'B^' 
livers on revenue. Every equal populatioii cdn- 
sumes very nearly the same quantity of Haass'-" 
saries ; consequently, on the supposition I haV^'^ 
juFt made, the useful capitals of all equal popula- 
tions are equal. In a nation which has made 
little progress in the arts, the useful capital cott-' 
sists almost wholly of current laboui- : in a nan^'^ 
far advanced in the arts, the useful capita 'ii" 
chiefly in machinery ; the capital of a rich natioii" 
costs little necessaries to maintain it, because th'^' 
greater part of it is fixed labour ; the capital t^H 
poor nation costs much necessaries, ■ becauSe"''itr 
consists chiefly of current labour. The coinmd- 
dities which constitute riches, are generally as 
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ajjuod^^t in.pqor nations as in rich nations;— ne-. 
I cessarifis are riclies : but what distinguishes, a. 
pQwerful nation from a weak nation, is the facilityr. 
witl> which necessaries ai'e prociu"ed; — ike nationr 
which produces «. given quantily of necessaries, with ; 
least labour, is the most powerful. A nation like 
England, which can prociue the necessaries, plaiili 
food, clothing, and lodging of the whole populani 
tion, by means of the labour of the third partjpfl 
the population, may expend the labour of thei r^i 
rnaining two-thirds in the arts of war. But irfj 
all nations, a very inconsiderable portion of the 
_ laboiu' saved in the production of other neces- 
saries, is expended on the necessaries of war. 
' Tlje labour saved is, for the most part, expended 
in. the production of luxuries : a great part of it 
forms what I have designated useless capital. 

Capital engaged in any one trade, cannot, with- 
out great difficulty, be transferred to any other 
trade. , j^,ln]ost the only transferable part of ■fJtt'! 
, pital is current labour : the macliinery of one kind^ 
of, capital can rarely be converted into machinery i 
of another kind. That part of capital whichijd 
most easily transferable is the current labouriof 
Ivorses, or the necessaries which sustain the horgeA.ii 
The current labour of men cannot easily be .traits?'] 
fenfid from one capital to another, becaasei'lti 
nian, cannot learn a i)€W art in. less than ivf_o,at! 
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three years. For example, an agricultural capita} 
cannot be all converted into a war capital : the la- 
bour fixed in improved lands, and in other agri- 
cultural macliines, cannot be converted into war 
machines, such as ships, fortifications, and the ma- 
chinery in dock-yards and arsenals. An agricul- 
tural labourer cannot be made a good soldier, or 
sailor, or ship-builder, or iiou-founder, in less than 
two or tbree years. The necessaries expended on 
a man learning an art may be considered as lost ; 
if a man learns two arts instead of one, be will oc- 
casion twice as great a national loss as was neces- 
sary. The only part of africultural capital which 
can be readily converted into a war capital, is the 
current labour of horses. 

Profits are, as we have seen, resolvable into 
revenue and wages ; and since wages form but a 
very small portion of profits, it may be said, with 
tolerable correctness, that profit is the revenue of 
managed capital. All revenue is derived from 
capita! ; if any revenue be not obtained imme- 
diately from capital, it must be obtained by taxing 
the revenue directly obtained from capital. If 
there were no arbitrary revenue, as tithes, and 
taxes for the support of government pensioners, 
there would be no revenue but that directly from 
capital. The direct revenue from capital is dimi- 
nished by the whole amount of the arbitrary r 
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nue. The total revenue of any country is the 
diffekrence between the whole of the necessaries 
produced, and that part of these necessaries con<^ 
stimed by the labourers who produced these ne^ 
cessaries. Rents, profits, tithes, and taxes, are 
the instruments by which the revenue is distri- 
buted. If rents are high, profits, tithes, and taxes 
must be low ; if profits increase, rents, tithes, and 
taxes niust diminish. Profits and rents agree to- 
gether in this — they are both revenues derived 
from capital ; but-they differ from each other in 
this— rent is the revenue obtained by lending 
fixed labour to another, profit is the revenue de^ 
rived from the management and command of 
fiixed and current labour. If the management of 
capital cost no more than ordinary labour, then 
every man's direct revenue would be proportional 
to his capital, or to the necessaries which have 
been expended on the production of his capitaL 
That is to say, if there were no profits, it would 
not happen, as it does now, that a certain property 
engaged in trade yields four times as much reve- 
nue as an equal property in lands, houses, &c. 
The difference between the rate of revenue from 
managed and unmanaged capital is gained as^ 
profit, and lost as rent. It is the interest of all 
rneii who live on the revenues from land and 
houses, that is, it is the interest of the most vsmlthif 
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and powerful men of a country, to diminish the 
rate of profits, or revenue from managed capital. 
To produce this effect, no new laws are required ; 
nothing more is necessary than to abolish some 
old laws which fetter capital, and to guard all 
kinds of property by simple and impartial laws. 

There is a natural tendency in all capitals to 
unite together and form one great capital, under 
one head or government. Tliis tendency is, in a 
great measure, the effect of the principle termed 
the " division of labour." The cause of this 
tendency is the fact, that a certain quantity of 
fixed and current labour always produces a 
greater effect when united, than ' when it is 
divided into two or more parts. Of two capitals 
engaged in the same trade, in the same place, it 
frequently happens, that the capital which is twice 
as great as the other, realizes twice the rate of 
profit ; it always happens, that the larger capital 
obtains a higher rate of profit than the smaller one. 
If two bakers in any town, having each a capital 
of 1000/., were to unite their capitals, it is pro- 
bable the united capital of 2000/. will yield 
a profit of thirty per cent, per annum, if the 
divided capitals before yielded twenty per cent, 
profit. Two small proprietor-farmers are natu- 
rally inclined to unite their capitals, because they 
perceive that their capitals, when united, will 
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produce a considerably greater effect than they 
do acting separately. By the increase of the size, 
or amouot of single capitals, the national wealth 
or power is increased ; liecause by this increase a 
greater quantity of commodities may be produced 
by a given quantity of labour. It does not follow, 
as a necessary consequence of the increased size 
of capitals, that the rate of profit will be di- 
minished—such, however, will certainly be the 
case. When all capitals become very large, the 
rate of profit, and the rate of interest will differ 
in little or no degree, and every man will receive 
a revenue proportional to his property or capital. 

i Profits will be reduced to the level of interest, by 
reason of the regularity of the demand which 
always exists for the productions of a large capital, 
and by reason of the steady and inconsiderable 
expenses of management. The returns from such 
a capital would be so regular and assured, that 
this trading capital would be as secure as the 
capital fixed in houses or improved lands ; and it 
|- will then happen that a given quantity of capital, 
f that is, a capital which has cost a given quantity 
of necessaries, will yield the same rate of revenue, 
whether it be employed as trading capital or not. 
If all capitals were so large as to render profits 
hand rents equal, the rate of revenue on houses 
ftaod lands would be at least doubled, and the 
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common rate of interest would probably be ten 
per cent. The landholders and lawgivers of 
England might enjoy all these private und pub- 
lic advantages, if they woidd give tliemselves the 
trouble of repealing the impolitic laws which 
chain down capital. It ia extremely probable 
that if capital were set free and well guarded by 
simple laws of property, all the agricultural capi- 
tals in England would gradually and rapidly 
unite themselves into one great capital, of wJiidi 
the present landed proprietors would be the priil- 
dpal shareholders. la a similar manner, the 
capitals in each trade would become larger and 
larger, until they collected themselves into l^rge 
iungle capitals. When the labour employed in 
the different arts has been collected into vety 
large distinct capitals, all these distinct capitals 
will probably be united under one govemmeot or 
head. 

The quality of the poorest soils in cultivatiw 
is a good index of the rate of profit or revraitte J 
from capital: in a nation where the beat swfe 
only are cultivated, profits are high ; when thf I 
poorest soils are cultivated, profits are low. The 
poorest land in cultivation pays no rent, and per- 
haps no tithes : the whole produce of such land 
will be distributed among two classes of people, 
labourers and capitalists. It may be fairly. aa- 
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suraed, that nine pounds of com a-day, tc^ether 
with a sufficiency of raw materials of clothing, are 
enougli for the consumption of the labourer and 
his family : and that one pound of com more 
a-day for each agricultural labourer is sufficient to 
enable him to maintain as much manufacturing 
labour as is necessary to prepare the raw mate- 
rials, corn, flax, and wool, for his consumption. 
That is, neglecting the raw materials of clothing 
as inconsiderable, ten pounds of com a-day repre- 
sents the necessary maintenance of an agricultural 
labourer. The maintenance of a horse may be 
eetimated at half that of a man and his family; 
the quality of the food which the horse consumes 
being such, that he may be maintained by the 
satne labour, which produces five pounds of corn 
a-day. Fifteen pounds of wheat a-day, or about 
twelve quarters a-year, will then represent the 
maintenance, and consequently the labour of a 
man and horse on the farm for a year, on the 
supposition of there being no profits. Hence, 
knowing the gross produce of a farm which pays 
no rent nor tithes, we may discover what part of 
the produce is paid as revenue, if we also know 
what quantity of agricultural labour has been be- 
stowed thereon ; the excess of the whole produce 
above twelve quarters of corn for every man and 
horse employed, is consumed as revenue. In 
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England it will probably be found, thot half the 
produce of the poorest land is consumed as re- 
venue. This revenue of half the produce of the 
land is swallowed up, first by the farmer's taking 
the ordinary rate of profit on the money expended-, 
then by the house propnetor as rent for the" la* 
bourer's cottages, then by the profits of the baker, 
linen-draper, and others, who supply the labourers 
with necessaries. As the common rate of profit 
diminishes, inferior soils will \ye brought into ciflti- 
vation. '. ""^ 

There is a natural tendency in all capitalslH 
undersell one another, that is, to diminish theii' 
rates of profit. The cause of this tendency is' 
this: — a capitalist may, by diminishing- the pridC' 
of his goods and consequently his rate of profit; id 
increase the quantity of goods sold, that his wht^e 
absolute profit will be increased. The absolute 
profit of a trader is represented by the quantity Of 
goods sold, multiplied by the rate of profit ob- 
tained: most traders find, that this absolute profit 
may be increased, by diminishing the rate <>f pro^ 
fit. When by the liberating of capital, the are- 
rage amount of capitals shall have so increased, 
that there be no distinction between profits and 
interests of capital : the same causes will act in 
effecting the continual reduction of the interest of 
capital, wliich are now acting on the profita of 
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capital. In England, if by reduction of profits 
to the level of interest of capital, the general rate 
of interest were increased to ten per cent, (as it 
most probably would be) then those possessing 
capital wotild be continually endeavouring to un- 
dersell one another, which woidd have the effect 
of diminishing the general rate of interest. When 
the rate of interest has fallen to nine per cent., a 
great quantity of poor lands will be taken Into 
cultivation, because they will yield more than 
nine per cent., on the necessaries expended on 
the labourers. As the rate of interest diminishes, 
lands of stUl inferior quality will be taken into 
cultivation ; until at last, when the rate of interest 
becomes almost nothing, all lauds will be culti- 
vated, which are barely sufficient to maintain the 
labour employed on them. Such is the natural 
tennination of things if they were to continue in 
their present course ; population would be immo- 
derately increased, and nearly all people would be 
reduced to the condition of day-labourers on ne- 
cessaries. Such an extreme is by no means de- 
sirable, chiefly on this account,— that the absolute 
power of the people of a given territory, does not 
uocrease proportionally to the increase of the po- 
pulation, but in a much lower ratio. The abso- 
lute power of a given country vaiies directly as 
t|he nyjober of people, and inversely as the labour 
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required to provide necessaries for each iiersoti. 
Now the chief necessary is corn or other food, and 
every one knows that a given space of land will 
not yield a certain increased quantity of corn, 
without a considerably greater than a proportional 
increase of labour. The population of a country 
will have reached its proper number, when the 
product of the whole number of the population, 
multiplied by the time each person has to spare, 
after be has produced the quantity of corn he 
requires, is the j^ientest. 
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Paper and Gold Money. 
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The invention of money onginated in Ihc 
saving of labour effected by the "Division of 
Labour." No people could exist any considerable 
number of years without discovering the advan- 
tages arising from the division of labour. The 
bartering of one article for another is the first 
effect of this prmciple : but barter, going no 
farther than the exchange of the produce of one 
raau> industiy for that of another, or at least 
very little farther, will occasion a very inconsider- 
able division of labour. The invention of gold 
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or silver money, gave rise to the exchange of 
large quantities of commodities for one another, 
or to the interchange of the products of the in- 
dustry of bodies of men ; the division of labour 
in consequence rapidly advanced. But gold being 
a commodity which costs much labour, and Uic 
demand for gold or the dearness of gold increas- 
ing with the division of labour or with the 
magnitude of products exchanged, the increased 
price of gold will materially obstruct any increase 
iu the division of labour. As the division of 
u . labour increases, the quantity of gold, the medium 
of exchange, must alsu increase ; the people, in 
order to procure gold, must export necessaries ; 
• and since they receive the luxury gold in ex- 
change, they will j)robably impoverish themselves 
as much by importing gold, as they have cnriciied 
^themselves by dividing labour. The invention of 
(-paper money remedied this evil by substituting a 
jDiedium of exchauge costing nothing, for another 
medium which costs, jrerhaps, the tenth or twen- 
^.|Seth part of the labour, which the commodities 
^-annually exchanged, cost. The superiority of 
(■paper over gold money is as great as the supc- 
■riority of gold money over the barter system. 
ti I shall now proceed to explain more particu- 
larly the manner in which a nation, using gold 
jEUoney, is prevented irom increasing the division 
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of labour, and whose progress in the arts is 
conaequently retarded. I would here remind my 
readers of an observation before made, — 'that Ibe 
quantity of commodities, both necessaries ■tttld 
luxuries, consumed Ijy a certain considerable 
population in any given time, is subject to very 
little variation. Corn is the only article of con- 
sumption I shall here consider : what fril! be Safel 
of com, is ap])licable to all other articles 6f 
consumption. Quantities of gold and conr'.' 6f 
equal exchangeable value, may here be considt^ritd 
as having cost the same degree of labour : thUs' 'i 
piece of gold, which will exchange for as'irtUdi 
corn as a man consumes every day, may IjC iiip- 
posed to have cost as much labour as the ebm'. 
The measuring of com by gold, will then be notmng 
more than measuring the effect of one kihd of 
lalwur, by the effect of a given quantity of Another 
kind of labour ; it will be measuring labour by a 
given quantity of labour, which may be called a 
standard. Now a man may have the quatitity 
of com he consumes, distributed to hiiW ' cteiiy, 
weekly, monthly, or at any other perioy,--tiy 
means of a piece of gold which cost as nti^ 
labour as his daily, weekly, monthly, or other 
periodical consumption of com. If he be psAd 
weekly, seven times as much gold would be re- 
quired as to pay hiia daily : foui' times as much 
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gold would be required, to pay hini iiipnthly as 
weekly. The measuring out of corn weekly to a 
man, when it can be done daily, is precisely the 
same as if a man who might measure a certain 
distance by a foot rule, should measure it by b, 
seven foot rule, which costs him seven times as 
much as the foot rule. A great deal of ihe 
labour of measuring will be saved by this in- 
ci'cased length of the standard ; but this labour 
may be more or less than compensated, by the 
increased expense of the rule. The agriculturist 
will save a great deal of labour liy dclivering.liis 
corn weekly instead of daily ; but the gold re- 
quired will be seven times greater in the former, 
than in the latter case. 

. Before the labour of distributing corn becoiMs 
divided, the peo])lewill be divided into two classes, 
v^iz. one class growing, grinding, and selling corn, 
the other class being the consumers. The nrsi 
f:lass will probably pay the consumers at the end 
of one week, sufficient gold to provide them witfi 
com for the following week : and at the end'oT 
that week the first class will have received back 
all the gold they paid to the consumers the pre- 
ceding week. The gold current among "tpis 
people will then represent a week's consumption 
ef corn. Suppose now, the i)eople to be dividetl 
I (into, three classes, one of corn-growers, anothe,r of 
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flour-sellcrii, and another of consumers, and sup- 
pose as before, the payments to the consumers 
made weekly. The flour-sellers being numerous, 
and the same consumers not always purchasing of 
the same flour-seller, the demand for flour will be 
60 inconstant, that each flour-seller will be com- 
pelled to keep by him at all times, at least a quan- 
tity equal to his average weekly sale. The corn- 
growers will not be inclined to sell at less tlian 
weekly interTals, neither will the flour-soUers be 
inclined to buy more tlian once a-week. The 
consequence will be, that the floui-sellers will be 
daily receiving money of the consumers ; but they 
will not make any new purchases before ^eir 
receipts amount to the average weekly consump- 
tion. The class of corn-growers therefore, at the 
end of a week, can only have received the half of 
the quantity of gold whicli they were accustomed 
to receive, when tliey were flour-sellers also ; con- 
sequently, the gold currency must be increased by 
half as much as it was before, in order to eoi^^ 
the corn-growers to pay the consumers the same 
money wages as before. But gold cannot easily 
be procured ; the gold currency cannot be increased 
by the half, without much labour : in order ■ to 
obtain this gold, the people must export the neces- 
saries represented by half their currency. The 
people will gaiu very little more by dividing la- 
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bour, than they will lose by exporting their neces- 
saries. When after some time, a given quantity 
of gold represents the same quantity of necessaries 
among this people, as among the neighbouring 
nations, the farther influx of gold and efflux of 
necessaries will cease, and this people will have an 
advantage over other nations, on account of its 
greater division of labour. Suppose now a class 
of corn-factors and a class of millers to rise up 
between the corn-growers and flour-sellers ; each 
class will then have the gold wliich represents 
half a week's consumption of corn locked up in its 
possession : and in order that the consumers may 
receive weekly the same amount of gold, the cur- 
rency must become two and a half times as great. 
Before the currency can be increased to this re- 
quired amount, there must exist a great demand 
for gold, and much corn must lie given in exchange 
for the gold. In a country having a gold cur- 
rency only, as the division of laboiu' increases, the 
demand for, and the price of gold increases : what 
is saved by dividing labour is lost by expoiting 
necessaries. A gold currency is one of the great- 
est antagonists to the progress of the most import- 
ant of principles, tiie division of labour. 

The effect of many traders intervening between 
the conaiuner and producer of corn, is to diminish 
the rapidity with which money returns from the 
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consumer to the producer: as the number of 
trades increases, the rapidity of the circulation 
decreases. The round which money to be ex- 
changed for corn goes, is this — first, from the com- 
grower to the consumer, then from the consumer 
to the flour-sellei-, then to the miller, then to the 
corn-factors, and then hack to the corn-grower 
again. If the money paid to the consumer be re- 
tained a week by the flour-seller, a week by the 
miller, and a week by the corn-factor ; then a 
four-times greater gold currency would be required 
to keep the gold price of corn, the same as it was 
before any traders intervened between the pro- 
ducer and consumer of corn. The circulation of 
money might, however, by means of a bavhiog 
system be so accelerated, that the corn-grower 
may have his money retm-ned as soon as it would 
have been had there been no corn-factors, mil- 
lers, or flour-sellers. By means of a bank, the 
flour-seller might, as soon as he received mom^i 
from the consumer, pay it to the miller, who 
might at the same tijne pay it to tlie compactor, 
who might pay it to the corn-grower. Although ; 
none of the banking systems do so much as thi^; 
yet tliey all tend to increase the rapidity of' tbei. 
circulation, and thus economize the quantity (i»f 
the cii;culating medium. In a country wkich h^ , 
nq^vCutlct for its gold, a banking systeii^,,w^hi 
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sliould double the velocity of money, would have 
the effect of doubling the gold price of corn, or of 
making gold compared with corn twice as cheap. 
In the same manner, the quantity of paper money 
in a country remaining constant, by doubling the 
rapidity of circulation, the paper money price of 
com, would become doubled, or paper money 
would become twice as cheap. The quantity of 
money remaining constant, the money prices are 
proportional to the rapidity of circulation!. ' ■'" 

The invention of paper money remo*^ We' 
obstacle which gold presented to the progre^ (fl* 
the "division of labour." As the division -Itf' 
labour increases, the quantity of the circulaftfn^' 
medium must increase ; but a gold currency Can- 
not be increased without great labour ; to in- 
crease a paper currency costs little or no labour.-' 
In all paper money systems which have yet befeli' 
invented, a certain quantity, or a certain den6-'* 
mination of this paper money, has been fixed as 
representing or exchanging for a certain quantity 
of gold or silver. This is by no means indis- 
pensable in a paper system ; the only useful end 
gained thereby is, the confining of one thing, 
which may be varied at pleasure, within the 
limits of the variation of another thing, which 
cannot be varied at pleasure, and which is not 
often subject to very great fluctuations. But 
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gold is by no means a fixed standard for cither 
short i^riods or long periods : by the breaking 
out of a war there may arise such a demand for 
gold, that a bit of paper money, which would be- 
fore command an ounce of gold, will not now 
command three-fourths of an ounce. Again : in 
the same nation, a certain denomination of paper 
money, or the quantity of gold it represents, will 
not exchange for the lialf of the quantity of com 
at one time, as it would thirty or forty years he- 
fore, which will probably be the case in England 
in 1840. The proper measure of value is, a 
given quantity of corn, and if a given denomi- 
nation of the paper currency be made to re- 
present a given quantity of corn in ordioaiy 
seasons, a given quantity of paper money will 
at all times represent nearly the same qnantity 
of labour, and be of the same real valu6. Sup* 
pose the paper money to consist of a number of 
counters of equal value, and suppose it deter- 
mined that each counter shall be of equal ex- 
changeable value, with a given quantity of conl 
in ordinary seasons ; and suppose these pdpel- 
counters to be issued by one bank : if, in an 
ordinary season, each counter represents more 
than the quantity of corn fixed on, the bank 
must issue more coimters in order to make eatfi 
counter represent more nearly the quantity-of 
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corn agreed on : if, on the contrary, a paper 
counter should exchange for less than the given 
quantity of corn, the number of paper counters 
must be diminished. No individuals, as iiier- 
chants and others, must be allowed to coin paper 
money, or bills, at their pleasure, and thus dis- 
turb the currency. If paper were thus referred 
to the standard of corn, it would tend to destroy 
the viUgar and hurtful prejudice entertained of 
the existence of a necessary connexion between 
money and the luxurious commodity called gold. 
, Every merchant in England is a coiner of pai}er 
money : if the credit of the coining merchant be 
very good, his bills will circulate freely and 
■upply the place of bank notes. If the number of 
bank notes be increased, the merchant's money 
vill diminish, and reversely. The trading cur- 
rency in England consists principally of bills of 
exchange ; the currency of consumers consists 
chiefly of bank notes. The proportion of the 
trading currency to the consumers' currency is, 
perhaps, that of five to one. All the money cur- 
rent among the traders must have been obtained 
from the consumers. If the money be retained 
by the traders five times as long as it was by 
the consumers, the trading currency will be fi.ve 
times greater than the consumers' currency. The 
traders do not use the bank notes they rec^ve 
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from consumers, bat they convert them into bills 
of exchange by means of banks, and the cort- 
sumers' currency is quickly returned to them 
again. 

ni Ea^.jjj::! u;hj ■..■. ■ .. . .■y- .-'j'j i r.l: .ii'T. b-'/rti': 
11"" U\ 111) 9(1) 

.$rt: CHAPTER IX. '^ 

•nwi ■ 
,r,,; Armies and Navies. 

The art of war is as nepessary and useful an 
art as the art of agriculture. The agriculturist 
cannot exist without the soldier, any more than 
the soldier can exist without the agriculturist: 
No man will expend labour on his land, "when he 
is not assured that he will reap the prodllfcfe' 'of 
this labour. In a country where the art of 'i^rar 
is little known, the cultivator can have no strori'^ 
assurance of his enjoying the fruits of his labour, 
since he lies at the mercy of his neighbours who aire 
superior to him in the art of war. The greater 
the progress made in the art of war, the greater is 
the assurance that the agriculturist will reap the 
fruits of his labour ; and the greater the security 
to the agriculturist, the more labour will be be- 
stowed on land, and the more rapid will be the 
progress of the art of agriculture. A nation 
which is inferior to others in the art of war, 
will also be inferior to other nations in the art 
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o£ agriculture. Not agriculture alone, but all 
o^her useful arts are dependent on tJie art of 
Yrax. The present greatness of England may be 
traced up to the national security, which it has 
derived from its superiority over other nations in 
the art of war. 

The art of war is divided into several arts : 
there is the art of the soldier and sailor ; there 
is the art of ship-building ; the art of fortification ; 
the art of making cannon, musquets, gunpowder, 
and other arts. What has been said of agricul- 
t^al and other capital applies equally to a war 
capital. A war capital, like other capitals, con- 
i^Sts of the labour fixed in machinery, and of 
iifjiirrent practised labour. The capital employed 
il^ some of the arts of wai' consists principally of 
a^iachinery ; the capital employed in the arts of 
the soldier and sailor consists chiefly of current 
labour, engaged in the wielding of the productions 
^.the other arts of war. A war capital, like 
«ther capitals, cannot be suddenly increased with- 
out great difficulty : the current labour employed 
iq. the manufacture of machinery must be in- 
creased, and the current labour managing this 
machinery and its productions must be increased; 
that is to say, there must be an increase of la- 
feouTfis in all the arts of war. But labourere in 

K'ar. like labourers in the arts of peace. 
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cannot be formed suddenly; two or three years 
must probably be expended on teaching a man 
the art of a soldier, or sailor, or ship-builder, or 
other art of war. Our attention will now be con- 
fined more particularly to the cun-ent labour en- 
gaged in the arts of a soldier and sailor. 

The military and naval arts each divide them- 
selves into two arts ; the arts of the private sol- 
dier and sailor, and the arts of the officers who 
direct the movements of the simple soldiera and 
sailors. The art of the private stddier con^sts 
in the performance of certain evolutions with 
steadiness and regularity, and at different paces, 
or with different degrees of velocity ; and in the 
management of his musquet. The qualifications 
of an able sailor are comprised in these three 
simple operations, to hand, to reef, and steer. 
The sailor's art is so much more simple than that 
of the soldier, that no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained of the possibility of forming a good 
sailor in much less time than is required to form 
a good soldier. The common prejudice, that the 
art of a soldier may be learnt in less time than 
any other art, has arisen from the soldier's re- 
ceiving more systematic and regular instruction 
than any other kind of labourer ; in consequence 
of which, the soldier sooner becomes a proficient 
in his art. The common prejudice that many 
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years are required to form a good sailor, has 
arisen from the sailors receiving less systematic 
and regular instruction than the labourers in any 
other art. The progress of a sailor in his art, 
is left almost entirely to chance. Let a man be 
made to practise handing, reefing, and steering, 
foi' three or fotir hours every day, at the end of 
one year he will undoubtedly become a better 
• seaman than he could have become a soldier in 
the same time. 

The art of the naval officer is extremely sim- 
ple. It consists in the application to practice of 
one or two of the simplest hydrostatical principles. 
An admiral, or a leader of many ships, can liard- 
ly be said to exercise any art at all. A line of 
ships or sea-batteries, cannot he manoeuvred with 
any better prospect of success than a line of land 
batteries on a plain. Each land battery will en- 
deavour to place itself so as to take its adversary 
in flank ; but the enemy can meet this movement 
by a corresponding movement. Two land bat- 
teries may place themselves, one on each side of 
an enemy's battery ; but the enemy will meet 
this manceuvre by placing another battery oppo- 
site one of, these two batteries. A battle between 
two fleets, like a battle between two lines of guns 
on land on a plain, will always reduce itself to a 
battle of cannon against cannon. The cannon 
I, 2 
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which are most numerous, or are best worked, 
will carry the day. The success of the man- 
ceuvre of breaking the enemy's line, is wholly to 
be attributed to the passiveness of the enemy ; if 
the manoeuvre be ever again tried, the re^t will 
probably be different. 

But the aft of directing the movement of 
soldiers is by no means simple. If two equal 
armies be opposed to each other on a plain, the 
object of the art of each general will be the at- 
tack of a certain position, or part of the enemy's 
forces, with a superior force. In order that one 
general may bring a greater force to bear on one 
point than his enemy, he must weaken himself 
in some other point ; before increasing his force 
on one point, he must take care that his weak 
point is far enough removed from the enemy, 
that, in case of attack, he may be able to succour 
it in time. The general who brings his strong 
point near the weak point of the enemy, and has 
his weak point sufficiently distant from the strong 
point of the enemy, is pretty secure of victory. 
The art of manoeuvring forces on a plain will be 
found to resolve itself into a good and rapid per- 
ception of distance ; these distances being mea- 
sured, in the general's mind, by the time a body 
of soldiers could march over them. The general 
T¥;lip,has the best perception of distance will pro- 
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"bably obtain the victory. When the ground is 
unequal, the art of a general consists in the per- 
ception, at a glance, of the advantages or disad- 
vantages of a certain position. A good general 
will perceive, at a glance, what number of men 
are sufficient to dislodge a given number of men 
from a certain piece of ground. When a general 
has settled in his mind the value of each piece 
of ground, he will proceed very nearly as he would 
in a plain, regulating the concentration of his 
forces by the comparison of distances. The art 
of a general officer will thus be resolved into a 
quick and correct perception of distances, and of 
the nature of different pieces of ground. The 
combinations of distances and kinds of grounds 
are innumerable ; the power of seizing and com- 
prehending these combinations with rapidity, can 
only result from long habit joined to a good un- 
aerstanding : the possession of this power con- 
stitutes a good general. 

**' The movement of a navy from one end of the 
world to the other, is very little more expensive, 
Dr costs very little more labour, than its main- 
tenance on its own shores ; but it is far other- 
wise in the movement of an array. When sol- 
I fliers are spread in small bodies over a country, 
their maintenance costs little more labour than 
tnce of ordinary labourers ; but when 
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soldiers are moved in large masses, the labour 
required to maintain their efficiency becomes fery 
great, on account of the distance it is necessary 
to transport their food, arms, and ammunition. 
The horses and men composing a marching army 
are all animals of burthen ; if they should transfer 
their burthens to the backs of the horses and men 
of the country through which" they pass, the array 
might march twice as rapidly as it could when 
they bore their own burthens. It is questionable, 
whether the modern customs, of sparing the 
labour of the horses and men of conquered pro- 
vinces, and of feeding prisoners of war without 
exacting any labour in return, is not an over- 
refinement in the system of warfare. 

I have shown, when treating of the " Size of 
Towns," that in a given country, the labour re- 
quired to supply each soldier with food increases 
with the number of soldiers, and is proportional 
to the square root of the number composing the 
army. Thus the labour required to supply with 
food each individual of an army of 40OO men, 
will be twice as great as the labour required to 
supply with food each man of an army of 1000. 
There being two equal armies in different coun- 
tries, the labour required to subsist the army in 
the more thinly peopled country will be the 
gieater ; for the means of subsistence are in all 
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countries proportional to the population ; and in 
general the people, and consequently their food, 
are equally distributed over the surface of the 
country. A nation which is peopled only at the 
rate of ten to every square mile, will have 
twenty times less food spread over a given space 
of ground, than another nation whose population 
is 200 to every squaie mile ; and a given army 
must expend twenty times as much labour in 
collecting its food from the former as from the 
latter country. The labour required to subsist 
each soldier of an army, varies directly as the 
square root of the number of soldiers in the army, 
and invefsely, as the number of people to each 
square mile of the invaded country. 

I shall now endeavour to approximate to the 
proper proportion of the population which ought 
to be taught the arts of the soldier and sailor. If 
the demand for soldiers and sailors were as regular 
as the demand for labourers in other arts, the best 
method which could be adopted would undoubt- 
,edly be, to attach soldieis and sailors to the 
jiervice in which they have entered, for the 
greater part of their lives. A given number of 
soldiers, who have been practising their art for 
ten or twenty years, will be stronger than the 
■ same number of soldiers who have practised only 
K 1)wo or three years. If a nation always required 
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_^ the same number of standing forces, the men, like 
the labourers in any other art, will be most 
efficient if they serve for life, and should therefore 
be attached permanently to the service. But it 
frequently happens that a nation's existence de- 
pends on the power of suddenly doubling or 
trebling the efficiency of their standing forces: 
now this cannot be performed suddenly, unless a 
considerable portion of the population have been 
taught the art of the soldier, or have served two 
or three years. It may be assumed, that a coun- 
try such as Britain, with a population of 
20,000,000, would be perfectly secure from fo- 
reign invasion, if it could bi-ing into action at 
any time 600,000 well disciplined forces ; that 
is to say, a nation for its security should at all 
times be able to bring into the field well-dis- 
ciplined forces, equal in number to the thirty- 
third part of its entire population, or to the 
seventh part of the population of the military age 
and sex. 

Three years may he considered sufficient for 
the formation of a good soldier or sailor. Re- 
ifruits may be taken at the age of nineteen, and 
discharged as good soldiers and sailors, at the 
age of twenty-two. Now the males of nineteen 
forim about the 120th part of a population, 
'^Idwly increasing. If, then, one male be taken 
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out of every four of the age of nineteen, in 
sixteen years the numbers who have learnt the 
arts of the soldier and sailor, will form the thirty- 
third part of the population nearly, which propor- 
tion I have supposed necessary for the national 
security. The standing army and navy will con- 
sist of the males serving between the ages of nine- 
teen and twenty-two, and will he equal to the 
l60th part of the population. In order that this 
standing force may suddenly he increased to the 
thirty-third part of the population, every man 
who has been in the service must be subject to a 
recall until he has attained his thii'ty-fifth year. 
jA. considerable proportion of the best officers and 
jnen should be attached permanently to the ser- 
vice, for the better advancement and progress of 
the art of war. .^; ^jm;; 

:) f)4all<[b 
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'r, The proper object of taxation is, to increase 
'^e national power, — by diminishing the labour 
(employed on luxuries, and adding to the labour 
.engaged in the production of necessaries, or wealth. 
(All people are maintained by necessaries only ; if 
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a man lives and consumes necessaries without 
contributing any labour to the replacement of the 
necessaries he consumes ; then are these neces- 
saries lost to the nation to which he belongs. In 
England only one-third of the population are en- 
gaged in the production of necessaries ; the re- 
maining two-thirds of the population consume 
their proportion of necessaries without contribut- 
ing -to the replacing of these necessaries. Of this 
useless population, about one half is employed in 
the production of luxuries for the consumption 
of the other half; the reason why the former 
half labours for the latter half of this useless po- 
pulation, is, that the necessaries of the former 
half are at the disposal, by means of money, of 
the latter half. If a man can get the command 
of a certain quantity of necessaries, he may rely 
on commanding the labour of as many men as 
his necessaries will maintain. A good govern- 
ment will, by means of taxation, get the command 
of a large portion of the necessaries heretofore 
expended on the maintenance of useless labourers 
on lu3[uries, and then apply the labour which 
these necessaries command, to the production of 



The only useful kind of taxation hitherto prac- 
tised, is that whereby labour is taken from 
luxuries, and added to the labour engaged in one 



necessary only, viz. — the art of war. If the la- 
bourers in the art of agriculture, were increased 
by the diminishing of the number of useless la- 
bourers, the national power would probably be as 
much increased, as it would have been if these 
additional labourers had been employed in the arts 
of war. Witli respect to the taxes imposed for 
the purpose of paying the interest of national 
debts, or the incomes of government pensioners, 
they do not at all affect the national strength or 
power. Such taxes do nothing more, tlian trans- 
fer from one indifferent person to another, a cer- 
tain quantity of useless labour on luxuries. It 
is of no national importance which of two per- 
sons consumes the greatest portion of a given 
quantity of luxuries ; but the national power is 
greatly concerned, in respect of the proportion of 
necessaries expended on useful labourers, and on 
useless labourers. A national debt is usually con- 
tracted in this way—the whole class" of revenue- 
holders, are unwilling to transfer, each man ac- 
cording to his income, the quantity of labour re- 
quired for tlje national service ; they prefer bor- 
t»wing the useless labourers of certain revenue- 
holders, who are willing to lend them, on con- 
dition of receiving a high rate of interest. A 
national debt is of the same nature as a private 
debt ; a man, rather than pay down a large sum. 
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is'content to pay a small sum annually as interest. 
A national debt diflfers from a private debt only 
ID this, — that national creditors are also in part 
national debtors. 

The average quantity of commodities consumed 
by each English individual, has been shown to 
be represented by 10/. a year ; of which 51. re- 
present necessaries, and 51. represent luxuries. 
But it is the custom to consider that part of a 
man's income as his own, which he is compelkd 
to pay in the form of rent and taxes : this is im- 
properly included in a man's income, for he is ob- 
liged to yield the commodities this part of his-In- 
come commands, to another. If people's incosies 
be estimated after this fashion, it is probable that 
15/. a year each individual, or 75/. a-year each 
family, will represent the nominal amount of in- 
come of the English people. 

If the whole of a national i-evenue, were raised by 
means of an income-tax only, there would be this 
attendant evil, — that every man would be at per- 
fect liberty, in the disposal of his spare income, and 
he would not maintain those labourers on luxuries 
who are least useless, but those who produce 
him most pleasure. But no system of taxation 
has yet been practised, which was founded on the 
principle of proportioning tlie tax on a luxury to 
the low degre§ of utility of that luxury : on the 
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contrary, in most systems of taxation, the labour 
which is most useless is generally taxed lower 
than labour which is less useless. For this reason 
an income-tax is to be regarded as the most use- 
fijl of taxes, and all national governments would 
do well to begin a new system of taxation, by 
substituting an income>tax, or a tax equivalent 
to an income-tax, for all other taxes. They 
Hiight afterwards proceed on the principle of tax- 
mg all articles of luxury, in proportion to their 
indirect degree of utility. 

I will now mention a few luxuries which are 
more or less useless, and which ought to be taxed 
proportionally to their inutility. Beer and do- 
mestic spirituous liquors ought to be subjected to 
Q lighter tax than any other articles of luxury. 
For the labour employed in the production of beer 
and malt spirits is chiefly agricultural, and the 
greater the quantity of labour bestowed on land, 
the more rapid will be the progress made in the 
most usefid of all arts — the art of agriculture. 
Moreover, the grain and roots used in these luxu- 
ries, may at any time be converted into a neces- 
sary, and thus prevent all the evils which might 
otherwise arise from deficient crops, or from an 
inten'uption of foreign commerce. The English 
Umded and national ititeresi would be very muck 
promoted by the diminution or the repeal of , the 
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heavif taj-es imposed on malt liquors. The effect 
of such a measure would be to increase agricul- 
tural capitals, and to diminish several of the use- 
less capitals to be found in towns. Next in indi- 
rect utility are the luxuries of fine clothes, wines, 
foreign spirits, gold, ships for the transport of 
luxuries, &c., which class of luxuries increase the 
quantity of labour engaged in the useful raanu- 
facturing arts, and consequently tend to improve 
them. But inasmuch as manufactures are of 
much less importance than agriculture, these 
luxuries ought to be taxed much higher than 
malt liquors. The labour which produces the 
least indirect utility, is the labour engaged in the 
building and fiu'nishhig of expensive houses, the 
labour of domestic servants, and the labour of 
hoi'ses for pleasure. This class of luxuries ought 
to be most severely taxed ; the taxes should be 
so heavy on those art;icles as to amount almost to 
a prohibition on their consumption. All the ne- 
cessaries expended on such luxuries are entirely 
lost to the nation. 

The taxable part of a man's income is that part 
which is not expended on necessaries : this part 
amounts in England to about 10/. eacli person. 
This sum will be expended by the possessor on 
such luxuries as yield him most pleasure ; if malt 
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liquors be dear, and if fine clothes be cheap, he will 
expend more of his money on clothes, and less of 
his money on malt liquors, tiian he would if they 
were both at their natural price ; that is to say, 
the effect of the increased price of malt liquors 
will be to diminish the number of agricultural 
labom'ers, and to increase the number of manufac- 
turing labourers. It frequently happens, that the 
produce of a tax on a certain article becomes in- 
CTeased by diminishing the rate of taxation. The 
reason of this is manifest — the produce of a cer- 
tain tax is represented by the whole quantity 
consumed, multiplied by the rate at which it is 
taxed ; the first part of this product increases as 
the second part diminishes,, and reversely. Ex- 
perience alone can discover when this product is 
at its maximum. The produce of a tax on a cer- 
tsxTi article cannot increase without the diminu- 
tion of the produce of other taxes ; the increase 
of the former may, however, more than compen- 
sate for the decrease of the latter. The total 
produce of all the national taxes on luxuries is 
greatest, when the average rate of tax on each 
article consumed, bears the highest proportion to 
the cost of production. By diminishing the tax 
on the article most highly taxed, the consumption 
of this article will, in all proliability, be increased. 
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and consequently, the general rate of tax on all 
articles consumed will be increased, and the total 
produce of all the taxes be increased. 

National taxes affect labourers in little or no 
d^ee; for labourers in most countries press 
closely against the bounds of subsistence ; conse- 
quently, they will receive as wages no more than 
thp bare necessaries of life. If those national 
taxes, which are apparently paid by the labourer, 
were repealed, the class of masters only would 
reap any advantage from such a repeal, for they 
would immediately reduce the labourer's wages. 
In England, not so much as the thiiiieth part of 
the produce of the poorest land in cultivation, is 
probably paid in the form of national taxes. 
Agriculture, therefore, the most important of arts, 
is very little affected by public taxation. The 
price of English articles of export is enhanced in 
the slightest degi'ee by the taxes. 

Taxation, when applied to the purpose of re- 
pressing useless, and encouraging useful labour, is 
the best and most powerful engine of government. 
If the labour, which in a nation is usually employ- 
ed in producing luxuries, were to be employed 
in the production of necessaries, the power of 
such a nation, would presently be vastly increased. * 
It is not, however, safe to transfer suddenly a 
latge portion of labour from one department to 
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aether 1' it is better that the tranisfef dlioteld "W 
ifaade gvadually. Sudden atid inoportatit chabgM' 
are dangerous and insecure : it -has^ fr^qiientlyi 
happened, that a national convulsion, having 
fadted in the attainment of its object, has ottly' 
sarved to rivet the chaitis of the peojrfe mofe^ 
c^sely. Some popular convulsions, havii^ e^n ' 
stttained their object, have done little more than 
change the people's masters; and have yielded' 
lUtthingte compensate the misery which tM eon*' 
viilflion nmsii necessarily have occasioned. Jii^ 
ordeft that a nation may be s(4idly «id securdy* 
improv<ed, it is necessary that^the ichanges should' 
be wrought igmdiially«withou<4 amy vioteiit^sbacte 
to Jtbe iiltaradts or feeBngi} of any individlial^. '^I^cf^ 
stow and increasing taxation of luxuries, aiid the 
^xM and increasing aficouragem^^ of the useful 
arts^ appear to be the best means of accomplishing 
this desirable end. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Knowledge is Power, 



The cause of all wealth or power is \A 
The cause of national power, is the labour which 
is engaged in the production of the necessaries of 
Hfe. Of two nations equal as to population, the 
most powerful and wealthy nation, is that which 
can or does producethe greatest quantity of plain 
food, clothing, and lodging, and which can produce 
the, greatest effect in the arts of war ; which is 
to say, that nation is most powerful, of which a 
given number of people can produce the greatest 
useful effect. Now the end of an improvement in 
any art, is the saving of labour, or the producing 
of a greater effect, by a given quantity of labour; 
thus, by means of an improvement in the art of 
agriculture, a given number of people wUl produce 
a greater quantity of com than before ; by means 
of improvements in the manufacturing aits and 
the arts of war, a given quantity of labour pro- 
duces an increased effect. The nation most ad- 
vanced in the useful arts will be able to produce 
the greatest useful effect ; or it will be able to 
produce the greatest quantity of national riches, 
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power, or wealth ; — that is to say, the knowledge 
I pf the useful arts, is power. 

The end of almost all useful knowledge is the 
I improvement of the necessary and most useful arts, 

of agriculture, of war, of clothing, and of lodging. 

All useful physical sciences, with very few excep- 

Itions, are or ought to be pursued with this object 
in view, on which their utility chiefly depends. 
JUany mental and moral sciences have produced 
^ very considerable effect on the advancement of 
these useful and necessary arts. An improvement 
in the useful arts, is generally the consequence, or 
the precursor, of improved moral and physical 
sciences. Knowledge in the useful arts, may be 
regarded as the result or the index of other useful 
knowledge. It has been found in all ages of the 
world, that those nations which have most excelled 
in the knowledge of the useful arts, have also ex-_ 

(celled in all other branches of useful knowledge, 
(and reversely, those nations which have made the 
.greatest advances in useful, moral, and physical 
.sciences, have also made the greatest improve- 
iments in the useful arts. All useful knowledge is 
then so inseparably connected with the knowledge 
of the useful arts, that we may correctly say that 
" Knowledge is Power." 
L Experience has proved the truth of the maxim, 
■ that Knowledge is Power; this maxim alone, 
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will be nearly suflScient to account for the events 
of all national contests, in all ages of the world. 
Victory always attends the banners of the nation, 
wiiich possesses most knowledge. Two or three 
thousand years ago, the Greeks and Romans were 
in possession of the trifling stock of knowledge 
then current ; they were, in consequence, the most 
powerful nations of their time. In the middle 
ages, the Mahometan nations^ had more know- 
ledge than the Christian nations : for that reason, 
the Mahometans were generally victorious. At 
the present time, England and France have so far 
outstripped other nations in knowledge, that the 
power of any other nation is insignificant when 
compared with either of these. The knowledge 
of England, is so far greater than that of France, 
that notwithstanding the superior numbers of the 
French, the power of England is considerably 
greater than that of France. 

A tax on knowledge is a tax on power. Of all 
laws, the most injurious to national interests, are 
those made to prevent the diffusion of knowledge. 
The tax on paper, has perhaps tended more to 
diminish the power of England, than all other 
taxes taken together. The rulers of a country 
should always bear in mind this truth, — that all 
laws against the increase of knowledge, are laws 
against the increase of their national power. A 
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rising nation having, no laws against knowledge, 
will rapidly overtake and leave behind her the 
nation which was once the most powerful- 
Luxuries are indications of power : they are 
' the result of misapplied power. If the necessaries 
I Or wealth expended on the maintenance of la- 
r bourers on luxuries, were to be expended on la- 
I bourers reproducing necessaries, the power of a 
I nation would be astonishingly increased. Two- 
tiiirds of the population of England and about 
I one-half of the French population, do notliing but 
consume necessaries, and produce luxuries. It is 
probable, that so much as the tenth part of the 

^ labour of this useless population in either country, 
was never employed in war services, even when 
these nations were making the most extraordinary 
exertions. It is a common opinion, that luxuries 
have produced the downfal of the most powerful , 
empires. Although the opinion be correct, the 
manner in which the effect is produced, is very 
little undei'stood. When a nation has advanced 

»fiuT in the useful arts, a large portion of the popu- 
lation is set free from the labour of producing 
necessaries. This portion becomes divided into 
two classes, masters and slaves, or labourers : 
■rt"hich latter work up luxuries for the consump- 

■ tion of their masters. Now, if the nation's war 

■ Arces require to be increased, tlie war labouix^rs 
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must be taken from these labourers on luxuries, 
and the masters must give up some of the luxuries 
to which they have been accustomed. The class 
of masters are the rulers of the land : if the na- 
tional interest demands a war, their private interest 
demands i>eace ; for if they add to the number 
of war labourers, it must be by diminishing the 
number of their labourers on luxuries. It is this 
opposition of private present interest to national 
future interest, which has been the cause of the 
dowufal of the greatest powers. The class of 
masters, rather than deprive themselves of a few 
luxuries, will first submit tamely to slight affronts 
and agressions of foreign nations, they will next 
quietly pass over greater aggressions and so on, 
until they have lost their martial spirit, and the 
power of repelling foreign a^ressors. It may 
be observed, that a pure monai'chical government 
has this excellence over a popular government, 
—that the present interests of the monarch 
are never opposed to the future interests of the 
nation. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 

' ' ' * •> - 

ON MORAL OR MENTAL FACULTIES AND 

AFFECTIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Mindy in general. 

Animals, in addition to bodies, have some in- 
ternal principle to which all corporeal impressions 
are conveyed, which principle is the director of the 
motions and actions of the body. This principle 
is called mind. The body of an animal can nei-< 
ther feel nor put itself in motion : the mind alone 
is the sensitive substance, and the mover of the 
body. The actions of animals, therefore, are no- 
tiiing niore nor less than moral or mental pheno- 
mena : they are the visible effects of certain ac- 
tions on the substance called Mind. Mind acts, 
and is acted upon, only by the body to which it is 
attached ; in animal action, mind is the agent, and 
body is the passive substance acted upon. But the 
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miod itself cannot act, without having been first 
acted upon, and no mental impression can be receiv- 
ed except by means of some corporeal impression. 
Mental sensations are caused by impressions of, or 
on the body, and animal actions are the effect of 
these sensations. Ever)' bodily impression is con- 
nected with its peculiar animal action or moral 
phenomenon. Most moral, like most physical phe- 
nomena, are the result of the combined action of a 
very small number of simple laws ; these combi- 
nations being infinitely varied. The general or 
simple laws which regulate mind, are to be disco- 
vered in the same manner as the simple laws to 
which matter is subject. In the discovery of the 
laws of matter, we advance from complex parti- 
cular phenomena to less complex phenomena, un- 
til we arrive at a class of phenomena so simple, 
that the invariably antecedent circumstances or 
the physical causes, cannot be mistaken. The 
process by which the mind discovers truth is an- 
alytical i when the general laws have been diaco^ 
vered, the explication of particular phenomena is 
performed by synthesis, or putting together the 
general laws. 

The most simple moral phenomena are iJwse 
presented to us by the lowest order of brutes: 
The chief animal motion, or the chief moral phe- 
nomenon, is.. manifestly occasioned by hunger and 
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thirst; the sensation of hunger and thiret, and 
the action of an aoiinal pursuing food, stand iu 
the relation of cause and effect. The action of an 
animal endeavouring to escape bodily injury, ia a 
moral phenomenon of which the cause is a simple 
mental sensation. The sensation of lust is the 
cause of another kind of phenomenon. The tem- 
porary sensation of females having helpless young 
ones, is the cause of another yariety of moral phe- 
nomena. These sensations are themselves caused 
by peculiar states of the body ; they may be called 
internal sensations, or passions. The mind, be. 
sides receiving impressions from the body, is 
also capable of receiving impressions through 
the body ; tde impressions made on the mind 
by external objects, may be called external sen- 
sations ; these sensations are transmitted to the 
mind by the corporeal organs of sight, smell, 
touch, hearing, and taste. The end of external 
B^sations is the gratification of the internal sen- 
sations. All passions, opinions, and other affec- 
tions of the mind, are the result of combinations 
formed between external and internal sensations. 
When an external sensation has been combined 
with an internal sensation, the resulting sensation 
is to be regarded as an internal sensation, or 
^aafiion. The internal sensations, or passions, 
from which all other passions may be deduced. 
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are very few in number. These simple sensations 
are hunger and thirst, pain from bodily injury, and 
lust. These sensations are to be found in every 
perfect animal, and it is hardly possible to mis- 
take the effects of which these are the causes. I 
woidd call these simple internal sensations, pri- 
mary passions, these being the passions or pains 
on which all other passions are founded. Se- 
condary passions are formed from the primary, by 
the operation of the two faculties which are to be 
found in all orders of minds, viz. inemory, and 
the associating and compounding principle. 

Memory is a simple faculty of mind, by which 
it treasures up past sensations ; memory fiimishes 
the raw materials to be worked up into know- 
ledge, by the associating and compounding prin- 
ciple. A good memory is one which retains clear 
and distinct impressions of all sensations which 
have been experienced. There are, however, very 
few memories which retain clear impressions of 
all kinds of impressions. A memory which excels 
in the distinctness with which it preserves inter- 
nal sensations, or sensations not immediately con- 
nected with external objects, will probably be 
found deficient in the preservation of external sen- 
sations, and reversely, A memory for internal 
sensations is generally indicative of an abstracting 
philosophical mind. A good memory for exter- 
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nal sensations, is one which marks accurately the 
relations of time, space, colour, smell, touch, and 
taste, which attended any circumstance observed. 
There are few minds capable of marking accu- 
rately all these relations ; there are few minds^ ca- 
pable of marking accurately even one of these re- 
lations in all its different degrees; a memory 
which retains distinctly one kind of space, will 
probably retain very confusedly another kind of 
space ; in the same manner, a memory which ex- 
cels in marking one kind of taste, will probably 
be deficient in the retention of another kind of 
taste. Although the memory of no animal be 
perfect, it is very worthy of remark, that every 
kind of the lower animals, has very nearly reached 
perfection in that species of memory which is 
most conducive to its welfare. It is of impor- 
tance to observe, that memory never acts, except 
when roused by some primary or secondary pas- 
sion ; no sensation can be retained which has not 
been closely connected with some passion. The 
.more violent the passion, and the closer the con- 
nexion, the more deeply will the new sensation 
be imprinted on the memory : sensations distantly 
connected with weak passions will very soon be 
effaced. An infant mind i-etains no sensations 
which are unconnected with the primary pas- 
sions ; after the formation of secondary passions. 
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other classes of sensations are treasured up in the 
memory. The passions are the centres ahout 
which all the sensations in the memory collect 
themselves ; if there were no passions, there would 
be Qothing in the nieraory : about the ruling pas- 
sion as a centre, will be collected the greatest 
nrnnbei- of sensations. Among civihzed men who 
do not frequently exercise the primary passions, 
the sensations in the memory are for the most part 
engraved there by the secondary passions, Love, 
sociably, pity, sympathy, revenge, ambition, and a 
few others, are the secondary passions, which 
usually engrave sensations in the memories of 
civilized men. 

, All minds come into the world endowed with 
cectain Innate passions or pains : knowledge con- 
sists in the discovery of the objects or remedies of 
these passions or pains, and in the discovery of 
the best means of attaining these remedies. Al- 
though passions are innate, the remedies for these 
passions are not necessarily innate. An animal, 
at its birth, may sufiTer the sensation of thirst; 
but this animal will probably have no notion that 
water is the remedy for this sensation : in the 
same manner, an animal which has not been 
brought up with animals of its own kind, will 
suffer the sensation of lust, bnt will be in ignorance 
of the object or xemedy of this sensation or pas- 
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sion. Memory alone is insufficient to furnish 
hn animal witli any knowledge which can be use- 
ful to it. An animal, by looking into the memory, 
blight perceive that a past internal sensation, 
called thirst, was accompanied by an external 
sensation called water, as its remedy ; but it 
would have no grounds for expecting that a dis- 
tinct present sensation of thirst could be cured 
' by a similar remedy. The knowledge of animals 
is acquired by that faculty of the mind which I 
have called, the associating and compounding 
principle, memory furnishes the materials on 
which this principle may act. This principle col- 
lects and unites together all similar sensations ex- 
isting in the mind : when two sensations perfectly 
resemble each other, the bond of union is so strong 
that they can never afterwards be separated ; and 
the two sensations form one of redoubled force. 
When a new sensation enters into the mind, it be- 
comes immediately combined with the sensatio^' 
in the memory which most resembles it ; and th^' 
animal suffering under the new sensation, en- 
deavours to perform the actions connected in the 
mind with the old resembling sensation. For 
instance, suppose an animal to feel thirst; this 
new sensation will be immediately connected, and 
in a great measure confounded with past sen- 
sations of thirst ; all past sensations of thirst will 
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be connected with the pursuit of water; so the 
present sensation will be immediately connected 
with the pursuit of water. Thtis the mind con- 
nects every new internal sensation or passion of 
thirst, with the external sensation called water ; 
that is, the mir.d discovers or knows that the ex- 
ternal sensation, water, is the object or the remedy 
of the internal sensation or passion of thirst, 

I have explained the manner in which animals 
acquire the knowledge of the external objects 
■ which are the remedies of their passions : it now 
remains to be explained how they acquire the 
knowledge of the best means of attaining these 
remedies. This latter knowledge consists in the 
distinguishing of causes and effects, from the at- 
tending adventitious circumstances. Every sen- 
sation from which knowledge can be derived, 
consists of two parts at least, one of which is the 
effect, the other the cause : but most sensations 
are made np of a great number of simple sen- 
sations. The effect is the chief sensation, and is 
generally a pain or passion ; the cause is one of the 
accompanying sensations : it is my object to show 
the process by which the mind separates the 
cause from the other accompanying sensations. 
The mind discovers the cause by associating and 
compounding two or more complex sensations. 
Of two complex sensations, suppose the chief 
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sensations, or the effects in each, to be exactly 
alike : the asBociating and compounding principle 
will unite these chief sensations together, and form 
them into one sensation : the two chains of ac- 
companying sensations will consequently be con- 
verted into one chain of sensations. In the two 
chains of accompanying sensations, there must 
have been, at least, one sensation in the one, si- 
milar to a sensation in the other, because the 
effects produced are the same : but there may be, 
and probably there will be, more than two of the 
sensations found to resemble each other The 
associating a/id compounding faculty will add to- 
gether those of the accompanying sensations 
which resemble each other, and the sensations 
thus doubled will be connected with the effect 
twice as strongly as before ; but the sensations 
which are not common to the two complex sen- 
sations, will evidently have their effect diminished. 
Thus, out of two complex sensations will be formed 
one abstract sensation or idea, in which the force 
of the sensation which is the cause, will be in- 
creased. Suppose now a new complex sensation, 
having the same chief sensation to enter the mind ; 
then this complex sensation will be combined with 
ithe last resulting or abstract sensation, in the same 
manner as the two first were compounded ; and 
the force of the accompanying sensation, which 
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is the cause, will be still farther increased. A 
few more complex sensations of the same kind, 
compounded in the same manner, will so increase 
the force of the sensation which is the cause, that 
the remaining accompanying sensations will be re- 
garded as insigniticant and adx'cntitious. Such is 
the inductive process by which knowledge is ac- 
(|iiired, as well by the lowest order of brutes as bj 
the highest order of men. 

By way of application and illustration, I will 
show the manner in which a child or other young 
animal acquires the knowledge of heights or 
depths. Suppose a child ignorant of height or 
depth, to suffer a severe pain by falling into a 
pit ; according to a law of mind already noticed, 
the pain, and with it the accompanying circum- 
stances, will make a deep impression on the child's 
mind. The pain, here, is what I have been 
calling the effect or the chief sensation ; the 
accompanying circumstances, I have been calling 
accompanying sensations : the child has to dis- 
cover, which of the accompanying circumstances 
was the cause of his suffering so much pain. 
The child will probably avoid the place where he 
fell, because the objects near that place will 
suggest the pain he has felt ; that is, they will 
excite fear or dread. If there be another pit in 
the neighbourhood, he will soon fall into it : the 
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pain he now feels, will suggest and be compounded 
witii the similar pain he before felt, and the 
circumstances attending the two pains will also 
present themselves. Those of the circumstances 
attending the two falls, which resemble one 
another, will be added together; and thus the 
impression they have made on the mind will be 
increased ; and the connection in the mind 
b&tween the pain and these circumstances be 
drawn closer. Those of the circumstances which 
were not common to both falls, will have their 
effect diminished, and will soon be no longer 
considered as having any relation to the pain of 
the fall. After the child has experienced a few 
more falls, one of the circumstances wliich has 
been repeated in every one of the falls, will have 
its effect on the mind so increased, as ever after 
to be regarded as the invariable antecedent of the 
consequent pain : this antecedent or cause will be 
found to be a certain shade of light which marks 
height or depth. 

Secondary passions are formed from the primary 
passions, by means of the associating and com- 
pounding faculty. Relief from pain or pleasure 
is the object pursued by all minds. Now pleasure 
:^ways enters the mind in connection with other 
sensations. Those sensations which most fre- 
quently are found accompanying pleasure, become 
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inseparably conjoined with pleasure in the mind; 
and tlie pursuit of pleasui'e, and the pursuit of 
these sensations, are not distinguished by the 
mind. For instance, suppose the gratification of 
the pain of hunger, or the pleasure of eating, to 
have frequently entered the mind in connection 
with strength, swiftness, or agility of body, or in 
connection with bodily power or excellence ; then 
will the thirst for bodily power and the thirst 
for pleasure become identical in the mind. A 
new passion or pain then ai'ises in the mind, of 
which power is the object or remedy. From the 
secondary passions thus formed, other secondary 
passions may be formed in the same manner, and 
so on, indefinitely. The thirst for knowledge, or 
the thirst for mental power, is a secondary 
passion. All opinions are secondary passions : 
opinions which have frequently ministered to the 
gratification of the thirst for mental power, of 
the thirst for variety, or of other passions, become 
strongly united to pleasure, or become strong 
passions. An opinion is a sensation united with 
other sensations : a deeply-rooted opinion, or a 
strong sensation firmly connected with other 
sensations, it is almost impossible wholly to 
remove. Hence the futility of the expectations 
entertained of suddenly removing popular preju- 
dices. Even should a man he convinced by argu- 
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ment, that his opinions were erroneous ; yet he 
would hardly be able to accomplish the femoval 
of those false opinions. 

Knowledge consists in an acquaintance with 
the chain of causes and effects. The only causes 
and effects which it concerns minds to know, are 
those which relate to pleasure or the gratification 
of the passions. All the passions are intimately 
connected with one another : a man who, from 
his superior knowledge of the causes and effects 
pertaining to a particular passion, carries the 
grati6cation of this passion to a high pitch, will 
probably prevent the gratification of his other 
passions, in such a manner that his passions cause 
him more pain than pleasure. A well-regulated 
-mind is one which has the force of all its passions 
so balanced, that the gratification of one passion 
never prevents the gratification of another. The 
passion to which all other passions should he sub- 
ordiaate, is the thirst for justice. Without this 
passion, the most powerfnl mind can enjoy no 
happiness ; but with this passion, a man can 
hardly fail to attain happiness. By the thirst for 
jiistice, is to be understood, the passion for see- 
ing every man refrain from inflicting bodily or 
mental pain on another, without sufficient provo- 
cation. 

All error, false opinion, or false passion, arises 
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from mistaking causes and effects. These mis- 
takes do not often arise from a deficiencj^in the 
power of the mind. They are usually occasioned, 
either by a paucity of facts presented to the mmd, 
or by the facts presented to the mind being out 
of proportion to those occurring in the world. 
For example, let us take one of the most preva- 
lent errors, viz. that money is happiness. This 
error arises in the following manner ; a man who 
has been accustomed to have many of his passions 
gratified by means of money, and who has ex- 
peiienced no other kind of gratifications, will have 
money and pleasure inseparably united in his 
mind : such a man will perceive no distinction 
between the pursuit of money and the pursuit of 
pleasure. But if this man had participated in 
a great variety of pleasures, he could never have 
fallen into this error; for he would have perceived, 
that the greater number of pleasures, all the more 
refined and exalted pleasures, are not to be pur- 
chased by money. The inordinate love of money 
may also arise from weakness of mind ; some 
memories being incapable of retaining any thing 
but external sensations : feelings of pleasure uti- 
, connected with some sensible object, as money, 
make very little impression on some minds. Er- 
rors frequently arise from a paucity of facts pre- 
sented to the mind. When but a small number 
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of complex sensations, having a common effect or 
cliief sensation are presented to the mind, the 
mind is very liable to mistake which of the ac- 
companying sensations is the cause of this chief 
sensation. For instance, in the example of a 
fdiild acquiring the knowledge of heights and 
depths ; if the child has experienced only two or 
three falls, he will probably mistake some glaring 
drcumstance which may have chanced to attend 
the falls, for the cause or the antecedent of the 
fall. Error may be considered as arising from 
general inductions, founded on too small a num- 
ber and variety of particular phenomena. 

The primary and secondary passions of mind 
are pains. Pleasure is the cessation of pain. The 
forces which move minds are pains. When any 
passion acts on a mind, the mind is in pain ; when 
the passion ceases to act, or is gratified, the pain 
ceases ; the action of the mind, occasioned by this 
cessation of pain, is called pleasure. The greater 
the violence of a passion, the greater is the pain 
which ui^s its gratification, and the greater is 
the pleasure which attends its gratification : the 
greater the antecedent pain, the greater the con- 
sequent pleasure. If there were no pains there 
would be no pleasures, A mind cannot enjoy 
pleasure without being first prepared for the en- 
joyment, by the pain of want, appetite, or desire. 
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Hope, or the enjoyment of future pleasure, tends 
greatly to diminish the pain of a passion : when 
this hope is very strong, as in rdigious impres- 
sions, the gratification of a passion may be put off 
to an indefinite period, without much aOectJDg 
the happiness of the individual. All opinions 
|}eing passions, the more cultivated a man's mind, 
the more passions will he have ; and consequently, 
the greater number of sources of pleasure and 
pain. Happiness, I imagine, consists in the exci- 
tation and gratification of a great number and 
variety of passions ; the excitation, generally, not 
being far distant from the gratification, and the 
passion of bodily pain being very little exercised. 
According to this definition of happiness, a well 
regulated, cultivated mind is happier than a well 
r^ulated mind having few passions ; this prises 
frpip the cultivated mini} having more food for 
the indulgence of his passion for variety than the 
b^rr^ mind. 

Alan appear^ (o owe his elevation aboye other 
animals, chiefly to the faculty of language, or the 
power of articulating sounds. A collection of 
men will naturally form a language for theiqselves; 
they will gradually advance, from a small niun- 
iier of words associated with the simplest ideas, to 
^ vast number of words representing a great va- 
riety pf combinations of ideas or sensations. Tlie 
faculty of language improves mind, by perma- 
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nently fixing a great number of ideas in the me- 
mory. Ideas or sensations existing in the mind 
quickly fade away, if they are not often recalled : 
the frequent use of the names of ideas in talking 
and in reading, preserve these ideas fi-esh in the 
memory. The ideas which the words of a lan- 
guage represent, are in a great measure the in- 
struments of thought : these ideas may be called 
the national alphabet of thought. The more 
select these ideas of a language are, and the more 
simple is the structure of this language, the better 
thinkers will the people be who use these ideas 
as their instrument of thought. 

What mind or the principle of life may be, we 
are perfectly ignorant; it may be material, or it 
may be immaterial ; mind appears to be placed 
wholly beyond the comprehension of mind. There 
exist, however, weighty reasons for believing that 
the operations of the mind are performed by the 
instrumentality of some matter, which is subject to 
the same laws as other parts of the bodies of ani- 
mals ; there are also reasons for believing that the 
passions of mind hare their habitations in material 
organs. It is a well-known fact, that children 
Btrongly resemble their parents in their mental 
qualities ; their mental resemblance is as strong as 
their bodily resemblance. The mind of a child, 
therefore,is compounded of two parts, (the one part 
proceeding from one parent, the other from the 
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Other parent.) The vigour of the associating and 
compounding principle of mind decays with the 
Ijody ; the memory also, and the passions in their 
decline, keep pace with the decline of vigour io 
the body. In old age no new sensation can be 
associated and compounded with old sensations, 
and no new sensation can be impressed on the 
memory. In the decline of life, the weaker sen- 
sations or passions are continually dying away, 
the most deeply-rooted sensations alone remain- 
ing. The phenomena exhibited in the different 
stages of the co-existence of the mind and the 
body, afford us good grounds for believing, that 
mind, when united to body, uses certain material 
organs of the containing body, as a mould for its 
faculties and affections. 

It is well known, that every species of plant, 
and every species of animal body, are capable of 
indefinite improvement, by means of attentive cul- 
ture alone ; (the method of improving the specie, 
by propagating from the best varieties only, not 
being tak^n advantage of.) The improvement of 
an animal body, appears to depend on the different 
parts of the body being exerted in their due 
proportion, and to a certain degree. An animal 
«'hich exerts a certain limb of his body, more 
than any other limb, (but not to excess,) will 
have this limb proportionally stronger and larger 
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than the other limbs of his body. This animal 
will transmit this increased strength and size of 
this limb to its offspring. In like manner, the ag- 
gregate of the material organs which the mind 
nBes, raay be increased in size and strength, and 
the consequent increased strength of mind be 
transmitted to posterity. If one of the faculties 
or affections of mind be exercised more than the 
other faculties or affections, then will the ma- 
terial organ used by this faculty or affection be 
increased, and this increased power be transmit- 
ted to posterity. The body of the parent animal 
appears to be the mould in which the body of the 
young animal is cast. The n on -transmission of 
mutilations is not to be regarded as an exception ; 
because, in mutilations, part of a duly propor- 
tioned organ remains; whilst in natural defects a 
whole disproportioned organ is used as a mould. 

What is called instinct, is nothing more than 
innate faculties or affections of mind, acquired by 
an animal's series of progenitors. The minds and 
bodies of animals are capable of adapting them- 
selves to circumstances. Every species of ani- 
mal is continually acquiring those mental and 
bodily powers which are most conducive to its 
welfare. Every species of animals, excepting 
' man, appears to have attained the limits of per- 
fection, with relation to its circumstances. Man 
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alone is tar removed from j)erfectioD ; this im- 
perfection of man arises from the circumstances 
which relate to man, being capable of infinitely 
greater variations, than the circumstances of 
brutes. There are very few good qualities of 
mind to be found in man, which are not posses- 
Bed in a superior degree by some kind of brutes. 
In the first of all virtues, in the innate sense of 
justice, man is far inferior to the ant and the 
beaver. A strong ant never oppresses a week 
ant ; but, on the contrary, is always ready to as- 
sist it. The sense of justice is so perfect in a 
society of ants, that an ant knows no distinction 
between its private interest and the public in- 
terest of the society to which it belongs. This is 
an innate virtue, which I am sorry to say has 
not yet been attained by any race of men. 

This theory of innate ideas furnishes us with 
one of tlie strongest arguments a priori for the 
truth of the Christian revelation. The sense of 
justice, which is of the utmost importance to the 
happiness of man, is contained in these simple 
words, " do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you." The inculcation of this truth alone 
was well worthy of a divine legation. The ona- 
niscient Creator may have perceived, that man 
unassisted would not have acquired an accurate 
sense of justice for many thousand years. The 
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supporting of the precept, "do unto others as 
you would be done unto," by divine teetimony, 
and by the promise of eternal happiness, has 
probably more improved the innate sense of jus- 
tice in two thousand years, than it would hare 
been improved in a hundred thousand years, in 
the ordinary course of natui'e. The interruption 
of the ordinary laws of nature, for the sake of so 
great a blessing to man, is in jierfect accordance 
with the attribute of infinite benevolence, which 
we may collect from the works of the Almighty. 
Moreover, this theory of the mutability of mind 
enables us to overcome some impediments to the 
reception of the Mosaic account of the creation. 
The mental qualities of the different races of men 
now existing in the woi-ld so widely differ from 
one another, that it is hardly possible for a man 
believing the immutability of mind, also to believe 
that all men are descended from the same two 
parents. The difference between the mental 
qualities of the Negro and European cannot be 
accounted for by propagation from accidental 
varieties, for experience shows that varieties 
mutually correct one another, so that a na- 
tional character suffers little or no change there- 
by. If it be granted, that mind, like body, 
adapts itself to circumstances, the existing dif- 
ference between the minds and bodies of so 
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many races of men, is no argument against the 
truth of the Mosaic account of the creation. 

Tiie gradual progress of the human mind to- 
wards perfection will serve also as an answer to 
the objection ui^ed by some enemies of Chris- 
tianity, — that if a divine revelation were neces- 
sary, it would have been made before the Chris- 
tian era, because men stood in as much need 
of the light of the gospel before as after the 
birth of Christ. That this objection is without 
any foundation is sufficiently apparent, when we 
consider that the minds of men had not, previous 
to the Christian era, advanced to such a state of 
improvement as to be capable of comprehending 
that divine system of ethics, and those moment- 
ous truths, which are revealed in the Cliristian 
dispensation. The ancient Jews, for instance, 
could not have comprehended the Christian re- 
velation ; their Divine legislator, therefore, gave 
■ thenj. such laws as were adapted to their stage of 

^L the mental progress towards perfection. 



CHAPTER II. 

Manners, Customs, and Religions. 

If we look around the globe we shall perceive 
that every nation has a set of manners and cus- 
toms, and a religion peculiar to itself. TTie cus- 
toms, &c. of a certain generation of the people of a 
certain country are always similar, or very nearly 
similar, to the customs, &c. of the preceding and 
succeeding generations ; some people might con- 
sider this sufficient ground for believing, that a 
generation generates the opinions in the same 
manner and at the same time as it generates the 
bodies of the succeeding generation. National 
prejudices are in some measure innate; but the 
manner in which these innate ideas are acquired 
by parents may be shown. The customs, &c. of 
European nations very widely differ from the cus- 
toms, &c. of Asiatic nations ; and the customs, &c. 
of one nation considerably differ from the customs, 
&c, of another nation which most resemble them 
The majority of the population of every country 
is firmly persuaded, with a conviction very little 
inferior to that derived from the direct evidence 
of their senses, that the manners, customs, and 
religion of every nation but their own are absurd, 
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false, and mischievous. The chances, therefore, 
against the truth of the customs, &c. of any par- 
ticular nation are very great. 

If customs, manners, and religions, which may 
be termed national opinions, when erroneous, were 
harmless, or did not diminish the happiness of 
nations, they would not here be noticed. But 
most national opinions ai'e erroneous in a greater 
or less degree ; and these opinions are of such a 
nature, that they become interwoven with every 
opinion which a man can entertain. The conse- 
quences are, that a man, into whose mind the 
national opinions or prejudices are sunk deep, will 
probably not entertain one single correct or true 
opinion : a nation, whose opinions are very erro- 
neous, can advance but very slowly in knowledge. 
The greater niimber of national opinions or pre- 
judices are errors ; and all eiTors produce misery. 
It is the nature of truth to produce good or hai>- 
piness ; it is the nature of error to produce evil 
or misery. 

I shall now proceed to explain the manner in 
which national opinions are implanted and per- 
petuated. It has been already remarked, that all 
errors arise from general conclusions deduced from 
too small a number of objects on which the mind 
may exercise its powers of induction. The laws 
of mind which compel a man to receive l 
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judices of his nation, are precisely the same as 
those laws which compel him to believe that 
motion will follow impact. The connection be- 
tween impact and motion is inferred by induc- 
tions from an infinite number and variety of parti- 
culars ; the connection between national opinions 
and truth is inferred by an induction from a small 
number and variety of particulars. 

The following is the manner in which national 
opinions are first implanted. The people of a 
nation become divided into two classes, wise and 
ignorant ; the number of wise bearing a very 
small proportion to that of the ignorant. The 
wise men knowing the eifects of many causes 
which are unknown to the ignorant, will predict 
many events which will be found to be true. The 
ignorant having found many events to happen of 
which they can perceive no causes, or at least no 
other causes or connected antecedent circum- 
stances than the words of the wise, must neces- 
sarily connect closely together the words of the 
wise and the reality of the ideas contained in 
them ; that is to say, the ignorant must correct 
the words of the wise with truth. The wise, 
having acquired this ascendancy over the minds 
of the ignorant, will make some assertion of the 
truth or falsity of which the ignorant can have 
no direct experience ; this assertion or relation 
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will probably be for the advantage of the wise; 
thej will probably establish a religion of which 
they will make themselves priests. The igno- 
rant cannot fail to belie\'e them ; they will argue* 
or rather they will make an induction after this 
manner; all the surprising events which have 
been foretold by the wise, and which we could 
have experienced, we have found to be true; 
therefore all the relations of the wise are true 
The ignorant make no more a false induction 
than the man would, who having found in a 
dozen cases only, that motion was connected .with 
impact, should conclude that impact must always 
be connected with motion. If the ignorant were 
to be informed and persuaded that equally wise 
men had given quite opposite accounts of things 
without or beyond their experience, then their 
faith in their own wise men would be shaken, and 
they would "believe those circumstances only, in 
the assertion of which all wise men of their own 
and other nations agreed. 

I have now to show the manner in which na- 
tional opinions perpetuate themselves. The per. 
petuation of national opinions is partly owing to 
the same cause which implanted them, the coni 
nection which the ignorant have formed bettveen 
the words of the wise and truth. There is, how- 
evei', an additional and a stronger foundation 
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on which the durability of a national opinion 
rests. If one man hears another assert the 
truth of a particular fact, he helieves it in some 
degree; if two or more agree in the same state- 
ment, his belief acquires additional strength ; if 
all the people he knows, concur in making tlie 
same statement, his belief ^mounts to nearly as 
great a certainty as if he had perceived it with 
his own eyes. The cause of this perfection of 
belief is, that he has always found, when he has 
the power of examining it, that whatever all 
people agree in relating is true: he connects with 
truth the relation in which all people agree, and 
he regards them as inseparably connected as any 
cause and effect with which he is acquainted. If 
all people agree in relating a fact or circumstance 
which has passed and cannot be again witnessed ; 
and if all or a great part of these people affirm 
that they were eye-witnesses of the fact ; in this 
case also the belief amounts to nearly perfect cer- 
tainty. The cause of the perpetuation of error 
(and of truth too), is the connecting with truth 
those statements which all the people of a nation 
concur in making, and of which no individuals 
can have direct or indirect experience. The in- 
duction is made thus, — in all cases which can be 
experienced, the relations concurred in by a great 
number of people have always been true, therefore 
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such relations or statements are true in all cases. 
This conclusion is inevitable, although it be f^. 
The only method by which this conclusion can be 
shown to be probably false, is an induction, founded 
on the conflicting opposite relations handed down 
from generation to generation in other nations, on 
the same grounds of behef. The elements of truth 
are scattered abroad in abundance through the 
world; the difficulty is to collect them together; 
this can be performed only at the expense of a 
great deal of mental labour, which few people 
have to spare. The great and probably the only 
use of history of present and past nations, is, in 
the furnishing of materials for an induction, (which 
will be correct in most cases,) that the present 
existing customs, &c. of one's own nation, are not 
better founded than the follies, absurdities, pre- 
judices, &c. of foreign, past, or present nations. 

It may be proper to observe, that the remarks 
which I have made on national opinions, &c. are 
not applicable to the Christian reUgion, at least 
not to the reUgion drawn from a plain interpre- 
tation of the Christian Scriptures, and supported 
by rational evidence. My remarks, however, do 
in some measure apply to many of the national 
religions or sects, which call themselves Christian. . 
That man is not a true Christian who suffers , bis 
religioua opinions to be dictated to him by .the i 
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authority of men of power, or by the authority of 
popular opinion ; religious opinions thus acquired 
are generally far removed from Christianity, One 
of the most remarkable distinctions between the 
Christian and other religions consists in this, — that 
the Christian Scriptures contain many eternal and 
most momentous truths, the importance of which 
to the happiness of man cannot fail to be recog- 
nized by every reflecting person. The internal 
evidence for the truth of Christianity is so over- 
powering, that a man is in some measure excusable 
for adopting his nation's creed, without a very 
careful examination of the externa! evidences of 
Christianity, and without examining how far 
his national creed is agreeable to the straight- 
forward, uncontorted meaning of the Christian 
Scriptures. 

The tyranny of national customs, institutions, 
and religions, is irresistible. Woe to the man 
who adopts a foreign religion or foreign custom, 
Of who shows his contempt, by actions, of his 
ition's religion or customs; such n man, in some 
mtries, woidd be severely punished by the laws ; 
in other countries, such a man would be turned 
out of society, and if a dependent, he would be 
deprived of his patrons, and possibly starve. If a 
civilized man of Europe were to make the im- 
portant discovery, that nature did not put a beard 
o 2 
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on Ms chin, in onler that be might have the 
trowJ>Ie of shaving it every momiDg ; if he dis- 
covered that a Turk with a beard was as happy 
as a well-shorn Englishman, the Turk giving Vatn- 
self no trouble in opposing the designs of ever- 
beneficent nature ; if he were to make this grand 
discovery, could he act agreeably to his discoverj ? 
Certainly not. If he be a man of independent in- 
come, he must choose between these two evils,— 
the trouble of shaving bis chin every day, and 
the pain of being shunned by all his equals in 
rank. If he depend on others for his income, he 
must choose between these two evils, — the daily 
shaving of his chin and hegga-y. If an English- 
man were to discover, that a large house did not 
make a man happier than a small one, and that 
costly dress did not make a man happier than 
plain dress or clothing; he could not act corre- 
spondently, because all his equals in rank would 
league together against him. He must choose 
one of these two evils, — the spending of his money 
on such things as in themselves afford him no 
pleasure, or tlie loss of the society of his equals, in 
rank. He could not reap the benefit of his dis- 
covery ; that there are few or no luxuries, but 
mental luxuries ; because, by acting as his dis- 
covery would direct him, he would be deprived of 
the chief mental luxuries ; viz. tliose arising from 
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social converse between cultivated minds. Such 
are the baneful effects of national opinions or pre- 
judices, on personal freedom. 

But the pernicious effects of national opinions 
^extend still farther. National opinions or preju- 
H^ces not only prescribe the manner of living to 
each individual, but they prescribe what opinions 
are to be entertained by all the people of a nation ; 
^ they not only fetter the bodies of individuals, but 
lat is much worse, they enchain the minds of 
le people. If any one differs from the established 
itional opinions or prejudices, he is prevented 
from making his opinions public, by the fear of 
lurring the hatred of his neighbours, and in con- 
sequence losing the pleasures of society : if he be 
[,a dependent, as nearly all men of cultivated minds 
«!«, he will be deterred from publishing his opi- 
mens by the fear of losing the means of subsist- 
ence. National opinion prescribes laws not in the 
moral world only, but also in the physical : not 
(Sontent with declaring what causes shall or shall 
flOt be connected with happiness, it takes upon 
itfeelf'to prescribe laws to matter, and to decide, 
ibr instance, whether the earth shall go round the 
Stin, or the sun round the earth. National opinion 
is the short cut or the royal road for the discovery 
W the connection between causes and effects both 
in themoral and physical worlds. 
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AND HELIGIOSS. 

But national opinion, in nine cases out of ten, 
declares one thing to be the cause of another thing 
with which it has not the remotest connection, 
A man who believes those things to be comiected 
together as causes and effects, which are declared 
so to be by national opinion, may perhaps not 
have in his mind one true opinion, which he has 
not in common with the brutes. Such a man can- 
not possess any knowledge, that is to say, he will 
not know what things nature has inseparably 
joined together in the relation of cause and effect, 
•It least he will know no more causes and effects 
than is necessary for his bare animal existence. 
When the opinions or prejudices of a nation are 
very remote from the truth, this nation will be 
very ignorant, or will have no knowledge in it. 
Of two nations, that whose opinions are less remote 
from truth, will have most knowledge, and conse- 
quently will be most powerful. Errors in physics 
are always conjoined with errors in morals : the 
same mind which can detect errors in physics, 
-will be able to detect errors in morals, for the 
mental process by which causes and effects are 
discovered in morals, is precisely similar to the 
process by which physical causes and effects are 
discovered. 

Knowledge is power. If ray readers will allow 
me to assume what I shall hereafter show, that 
" knowledge is happiness,"' I will prove the 
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startling paradox, that the law of the strongest, 
or war, is one of the most benevolent institutions 
of Nature. A nation which has much knowledge 
is powerful and happy ; a nation having little 
knowledge is weak and unhappy. Beneficent 
providence has so ordained it, that the powerful 
are continually bringing the weak under their sub- 
jection. When a powerful nation has subdued 
and occupied a weak nation, it diffuses its own 
customs, institutions, and opinions among the 
people of the conquered nation. The consequence 
will be, that after a few years, the conquerors and 
conquered will become one nation ; and the con- 
quered nation will have exchanged their very 
erroneous opinions, for the less erroneous opinions 
of their conquerors. If the conquering should 
endeavour to keep the conquered nation in per- 
petual subjection to it, the attempt vrill be vain, 
because neither of two nations having equal know- 
ledge or equal power can keep the other in sub- 
jection. The conquered nation wiU thus, at the 
expense of a short period of trouble, have acquired 
a permanent addition to its knowledge, power, 
and happiness ; such an addition, which if left 
undisturbed, it would have been an infinitely 
longer period in acquiring. Tlie conquered nation 
will receive knowledge by compulsion, which is 
the only method by which nations ever make a 
sudden and considerable advance in knowledge. 



. ^ CHAPTER III. 

Education divides itself into two parts ; edii- 
catloQ of the body and education of the tniDd. 
The proper pbject of bodily education is, the at- 
tainment of the greatest possible quantity of 
health, strength, and dexterity of body. Exer- 
cise is the chief instrument whereby health of 
body is acquired and maintained. With respect 
to the proper quantity of exercise, we ought to 
take nature for our guide in this case as well as 
in every other case : children should be suffered 
to play neither more nor less than nature inclines 
them. With respect to the kinds of play, or ex- 
ercise, to be indulged in, a system of education 
may interfere with advantage j^uch plays and ex- 
ercises as are most calculated to improve the body 
will be selected and encouraged. Nature intended 
that every man should labour for his subsistence ; 
if the designs of nature were to be fulfilled, every 
man would be required to practise some art for 
his subsistence. Every child should be instructed 
in the practice of some useful art ; a short time, 
as one hour a-day, would be sufficient for the 
instruction of children in their future art or oc- 
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cupation. Children should be inured to sudden 
and considerable variations of temperature, in or- 
der to guard against the accidents which so fre- 
quently arise from the derangement or weakness 
of the perspiratory organs. Bodily education 
then consists in the selection of such games and 
exercises as are most conducive to the health, 
strength, and dexterity of the body, in the instruct- 
ing of children in the practice of their future art 
or occupation, and in accustoming their bodies to 
sudden changes of temperature. 

Mental education has for its proper object, the 
instilling of correct opinions or passions into the 
minds of youth. Secondary passions, opinions, 
prejudices, sensations, are all of the same nature ; 
they are all derived, in the same manner, from 
the few primary passions. The mental process 
by which passions or opinions are formed, has 
.been already explained ; it is this — when in one, 
two, or- more phenomena, two circumstances have 
been observed to be conjoined, these circumstances 
become linked together in the mind ; if these cir- 
cumstances have been found to be conjoined in a 
great number of instances, the bond which unites 
them becomes very strong, and the two circum- 
stances become inseparably linked together in the 
mind, as in the relation of cause and effect, or some 
similar relation. The circumstances which are 
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thus united in the mind, have frequently no con- 
nection with each other in nature : in order that 
they may be united in the mind, they must first 
have been united by nature in some cases ; but it 
does not follow that nature has united them to^ 
gether in all cases as true cause and effect. Aa 
induction, founded on an infinite number of phe- 
nomena, is perfect truth ; the smaller the number 
of phenomena observed, the greater is the pro- 
bability that the mind will have linked together 
as cause and effect, circumstances which have do 
connection with each other in nature. Error is 
the linking together of two things in the muid, 
which are not linked together in nature. The 
separation of things thus falsely united in the 
mind, is a work of great labour and difficulty ; it 
has frequently happened that these false bonds 
have resisted successfully the efforts of the mind 
in which they have been fixed, and of other minds, 
to break them. If a man have many things firmly 
linked together by these false bonds, his case is 
utterly hopeless ; for the breaking of one only of 
these bonds will occupy a great portion of his life. 
A good system of education will unite only such 
things as are united in nature ; the grown man 
will not then have to spend his life in unlearning 
what he was taught, or in breaking the bonds 
which were formed in liis youthful mind. 
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All errors have their origin in a general in- 
duction from too small a number and variety of 
particular phenomena. The erroneous passion, 
or opinion, that money is firmly connected with 
happiness, arises from an induction of this kind : 
money is connected with pleasure in many cases, 
therefore money and pleasure stand in the rda- 
tion of cause and effect in every case. The 
belief in popular opinions is thus acquired : what 
all people agree in stating has been found true in 
Tery many instances ; therefore, what all people 
say is always connected with truth. The past 
belief, that the sun moved daily round the earth, 
arose from an induction of this kind. Apparent 
motion has been connected with real motion in 
a vast number of cases ; therefore, in any new 
case, apparent and real motion are connected to- 
gether. These examples might easily be multi- 
plied. Most errors, however, do not so much 
arise from a dearth of phenomena presented by 
nature, as from the disproportion in number or 
force of the phenomena, in which the same two 
things are and are not found together. For ex- 
ample, there are innumerable phenomena, by 
which a man may perceive that the apparent 
motion of a body is not connected with any real 
motion of that body ; but there are ten thousand 
cases, where apparent motion is connected with 
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real motion, which occur for one case of apparent 
motion without real motion : but the connection 
between apparent and real motion in the mind is 
formed on Uiese ten thousand eases, and tbe 
solitary case produces little or no effect on tlie 
mind. Again, in the gratification of the grosser 
passions, money iii usually the instrument used ; 
but in the gratification of the more refined and 
more numerous pleasures, money is of no service ; 
nevertheless, in most minds money and pleasure 
are connected together as cause and effect, be- 
cause the grosser passions only can be made 
objects of contemplation of the vidgar. In a 
good system of education, the phenomena of raie 
occurrence in nature, and the phenomena which 
are often overlooked, will be most frequently' 
presented to the minds of the ])upils. If an equal 
number of phenomena, of equal force, of all 
classes of phenomena occm'ring in nature, wei^ 
presented to the mind, there could be no errftr.--i:' ^ 
All knowledge is acquired by induction '■ frdW 
particular phenomena. No causes and effects 
can be connected in the mind by ajiy other me- 
thod, than an induction founded on the particular 
phenomena presented by nature. A man may be^ 
informed that action and reaction are equal, ■«• 
that a certain quantity of action is invariaWy 
connected with an equal . quantity of reaction; 
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but this cause and effect can never be firmlj- 
Uiiked together in his inind, before he has founded 
it on an induction from a multitude of particular 
phi^omena. In the infancy and progress of a 
science, from an induction founded on many par- 
ticular phenomena, some rather general laws are 
discovered ; from an induction founded on these 
lather general laws, more general laws are dis- 
covered, and so on, until the primarj' laws of the 
science are discovered. But as soon as the pri- 
mary laWs are discovered, this natural process of 
the mind is reversed, and the primary laws are 
used for the explanation of the less general laws, 
and the less general laws serve for the explana- 
tion of particular natural phenomena. This is 
the unnatural form in which sciences are put 
iato the hands of beginners. It may be assumed, 
as an incontrovertible axiom, that whatever is in 
opposition to nature, is in opposition to truth- 
This axiom alone, even if we had no confirma- 
tion of it in this particular instance, would be a 
suflScient reason for the rejection of the common 
prevailing method of teaching the sciences. We 
should have good ground for believing, that ele- 
mentary books of science begin with what they 
ought to end, viz. the general laws. 

We have only to appeal to the experience of 
those who have learned sciences after the ordinary 
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method. I would ask these men, whether they 
had any clear conception of general laws ; or 
whether the causes and effects linked togetlier 
by general laws, were linked together in their 
minds before they had studied the particular 
propositions from which these general laws had 
been deduced? The answer must be in the ne- 
gative ; for it is a well known fact, that beginners 
of a science never have a rooted conviction, or a 
clear comprehension of the general laws, before 
they have made considerable advances in the 
science. Although, in the acquiring of a science, 
the mind appears to be proceeding synthetically, 
yet in reality the mind is proceeding analytically, 
or by the natural process of induction from par- 
ticular phenomena, which is the only process by 
which mind is capable of acquiring knowledge. 

A science may be regarded as consisting of a 
series of propositions dependent on one another. 
These propositions may be divided into three 
classes. The first class contains the few genwal 
or primary laws, on which all the other proposi- 
tions depend, and from which they may be syn- 
thetically deduced. The third class contains the 
propositions which represent or stand for parti- 
cular phenomena presented by nature. The 
second class contains the propositions from which 
all the propositions of the third class may he 
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synthetically deduced ; this class connects to- 

igether the complex phenomena of nature, and 
the simple primary lawg contained in the first 
class. In the natural progress of the mind, the 
knowledge of the tlilrd class of propositions pre- 
cedes that of the second class, and the knowledge 
of the second class precedes and prepares the 
way for tlie knowledge of the first class of pro- 
positions or general laws. The plan of treatises 
■ on science put into the hands of beginners, should 
I be in conformity with this order of nature. After 
" the pupil has acquired a knowledge of the pri- 
mary laws, by an induction foimded on a great 
multitude of propositions of the third class, he 
may -then be allowed to proceed by synthesis. 
A scientific treatise on the analytical plan I have 
been proposing, would be apparently inferior in 
simplicity to the treatises on the common syn- 
thetic plan ; for the second class of propositions 
must first be shown to he principles or general 
laws, and afterwards they are to be resolved into 

fstiil more general laws. But this inferiority in 
simplicity is apparent only and not real ; for 
whatever is the order of nature is the most 
simple to the mind. Were this plan of writing 
elementary treatises on science to be adopted, it 
is probable tltat a science might he acquired in 
"he fourth part of tlie time now usually required. 

k ^ 
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There are two ways of becoming acquainted 
with the third clasa of propositions, by means of 
words, and by the exhibition of these propor- 
tions or phenomena to the senses. The latter 
method is infinitely superior to the former, for 
what reaches the mind directly through the senses, 
makes an inconceivably deeper impression, than 
what reaches the mind indirectly by means of 
words, that is, by means of ideas combined by 
the mind and not by nature. Since all know- 
ledge is derived by induction from this third 
class of propositions, and since the induction 
must necessarily be more complete, the more 
deeply the particulars on which this induction 
is founded are impressed on the mind ; it will 
follow, that the man of science, who is acquainted 
with the third class of propositions experiment- 
ally, will be far superior in knowledge to another 
man of science who has only a theoretical or 
verbal acquaintance with the same propositions. 
At the present day, a man of science has- only a 
theoretical acquaintance with the propositions on 
which his science is founded. So great is the 
defect in the present system of instruction, that 
men of art are generally superior to men of 
science ; and that improvements in the arts, in- 
stead of originating in men of science, originate, 
in nine cases out of ten, in men employed in the 
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arts. A man of art, is one who is acquainted 
experimentally with propositions of the third class, 
but who has no helps for the discovery of the pro- 
positions of the second and first classes ; such a 
man cannot fail to discover by induction many 
propositions of the second class, but he is not 
likely to advance farther, A man of science, is 
generally one who has merely a theoretical ac- 
quaintance with the propositions of the three 
classes. The man of art acts on nature's prin- 
ciple of induction from sensible phenomena ; the 
mind of a man of science acts by the unnatural 
process of synthesis. The consequences are pre- 
cisely what might have been expected ; it has 
always been found, that in a new combination 
of circumstances, the man of art will decide in- 
stantaneously more correctly what ought to be 
done, than a man of science will after long con- 
sideration. A man of art bears the same re- 
lation to a man of science, that a boy who has 
been taught by nature to distinguish heights and 
depths, bears to a man who should know nothing 
of heights and depths, but by the primary laws 
of light and of perspective. Such a man, if tuined 
put of his study into the country, would be com- 
pelled to stop at every shade of light which crosses 
his path ; he must stop to put together his pri- 
naary ,l^ws iii order to discover whether, if he 
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proceeds, he shall knock his head against a wall, 
or walk over a precipice : after mature reflection, 
it is not improbable that he would arrive at a 
wrong conclusion, by a false step in his synthe- 
tical operations. But the boy will move fearless 
and unhesitatingly, without the least probability 
of mistaliing the heights and depths which are 
indicated by the varieties of light. A moral 
philosopher is a man of science ; a man of the 
world belongs to the correspondent art. A man 
of the world will perceive instantaneously and 
with certainty what ought to be done in a new 
combination of circumstances ; but a moral phi- 
losopher will probably come to a wrong decision, 
after spending a long time on reflection. 

One of the most prevalent and most pernicious 
. errors of the day is, that Itnowledge is to be in- 
stilled into tlie minds of children, by making them 
miserable, and by no other means. Even if there 
were any useful things taught in schools, the mis- 
chief would not be at all lessened ; for useful 
knowledge would then be united with pain in the 
mind, and the grown up man will acquire an utter 
aversion to knowledge. The fact has been ovct- 
looked, that nature has made a provision for the 
transmission of knowledge from the highest to the 
lowest order of men ; nature alone is capable of 
making children not only as wise, but wiser than 
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their parents. The curiosity and ambition of men 
.and children are boundless : knowledge is to be 
instilled in no other way, than by ministering to 
the gratification of these powerful passions for 
variety and for power. Men of knowledge, from 
the thirst for power, have an irrepressible desire of 
imparting their knowledge, to those who will listen 
>to them with attention and respect. Men and 
ichildren, having little knowledge, will not listen 
■'With attention to men who possess much know- 
ledge, because their arguments are above their 
, comprehension, and consequently cannot satisfy 
rtheir curiosity ; but ignorant men and children 
will listen with attention and respect to the 
. opinions of those who are a little wiser than 
themselves, because they are on a level with their 
' comprehension. There is a gradual and imjier- 
ceptible descent in knowledge, from the highest 
order of men, down to the lowest order of children. 
Where there is a free intercourse, men of the first 
rank in knowledge will be continually transmitting 
their knowledge to thoseof the second rank; those 
of the second rank, will be transmitting their 
knowledge to those of the third rank, and so on, 
dowD to the rank which comprises the youngest 
children. We need therefore be under no appre- 
hension, lest our children should not become as 
wise as ourselves, even if we should give ourselves 
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no trouble about the matter. A good system of 
education might, however, accelerate the improve- 
ment of mind. In a good system, pain will never 
be used as a stimulant. A perfect system of edu- 
cation is that which collects, classl&es, and arrange! 
phenomena in such a manner as most to interest 
the pupil and lead him to make the justest induc- 
tions. To childhood, a select number of phenomena 
should be exhibited, which are founded on little 
more than the simplest passions: to youth and 
manhood should be exhibited phenomena, which 
interest and excite the more complex passions and 
opinions. 

I will now offer a few remarks on the pre- 
vailing subject of instruction. If we were to 
judge from appearances presented by the civilized 
world, we should conclude, that there was nothing 
worthy of the name of knowledge, except skill in 
languages, more especially in the dead languages. 
I shall confine my attention more particularly to 
the dead languages ; although what I am about 
to say will be in a great measure applicable to 
living languages. Language is an instrument of 
thought : by language, is to be understood the 
ideas which the words represent, and the man- 
ner in which these words are connected together. 
The better the language, the better thinkers 
will the people be who use that language. The 
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ideas wliich the words of the Greek and Ro- 
man languages represent are probably not more 
select than the ideas of the English language; 
but the method of arrangement and combination 
of ideas in English and other modern languages, 
is unquestionably superior to the arrangement 
in the ancient languages. Even if the dead lan- 
i'guages were supeiior to the .English, it would 
^be no argument for the utility of learning them, 
because the using of them as an instrument of 
thought is perfectly impracticable to ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans had made such little advances in 
moral and physical sciences, [that their authors 
do not contain any thing deserving the name of 
knowledge, which is not infinitely more soundly 
and truly expressed by modern English authors. 
If the works in the dead languages contained any 
knowledge, it would be perfectly absurd to spend 
time in the acquirement of these languages, for the 
purpose of getting knowledge, which may be at- 
tained equally well from their translations. The 
only gain derived from the toil of learning a dead 
r language, is, the difference between the pleasures 
lof reading a work of imagination in the language 
"of the author, and in the language of the translator. 
It is questionable even whether this be a gain : it 
amounts, at most, to a most insignificant compen- 
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sation for many years of labour; which years 
might have been expended in the acquirement of 
such knowledge as would be a source of a per* 
petual variety of pleasures. Some people ui^, as 
an argument for the utility of the learning of a 
dead language, that many words of a modem 
language are derived from words of the dead 
language, and that, as a consequence, the words 
of the dead language are necessaiy for the lietter 
understanding of the words of the modern lan- 
guage. Such an argument can be sincerely urged 
only by those who are very ignorant of the nature 
of language, by those who are ignorant Uiat the. 
ideas which words represent, and the words them- 
selves, are perpetually varying. If the words of 
the English language were traced up to their 
roots, their original signiBcation will be found to 
be widely different from their present significa- 
tion : if the words of the English language were 
to be confined to their original meaning, the lan- 
guage would degenerate into a language of savages, 
By ineans of dead languages, the history of the 
words of a modern language may be obtained; 
but the knowledge of the ancient signification of 
ccj'tain words will afford very little help to the 
understanding of the present signification of these 
words. A man who knows the roots on which 
the words of his language are founded, will pro- 
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bably be far inferior, in the management of this 
language, to a man who knows nothing more 
than the present signification of the words of this 
language ; for in the mind of the former, the pre- 
sent and the past signification of words must be 
perpetually confounded together. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Languages. 

' It has been already observed, that language, 
or the power of uttering articulate sounds, is one 

■ ftf the chief causes of the elevation of man above 
other animals. In the infancy of language, no 
other words were used but those representing 
ideas or sensations immediately connected with 
the primary passions. As man improved, and as 
the proportion of men relieved from necessary la- 
bour increased, new passions were formed, and 
new ideas connected with those passions entered 
into men's minds ; the consequence was, that new 
words were invented for the marking or repre- 
senting of those ideas. When the secondary pas- 
sions became very numerous, the words also be- 
came very numerous, and a good language was 
produced. Since the greater part of the secon- 
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dary passions, being compounded and recom- 
pounded from the primary passions, are very 
cbmplex, the words connected with these pas- 
sions must represent very complex ideas, or ideas 
compounded of many simple ideas. The majo- 
rity of the words of a well-grown language will 
represent complex ideas. ^Vhen a word is made 
to stand for a very complex idea, very few of the 
people who use that word will understand it as 
representing the same simple ideas ; this is the 
cause of the ever-varying character of language : 
the men whose authority is most respected, will 
be continually forcing on their hearers or readers 
their own acceptation of words representing com- 
plex ideas, however much this acceptation may 
be at vai'iance with the original acceptation. This 
fluctuation in the signification of words of com- 
mon languages will probably never cease, because 
of the impracticability of systematizing and de- 
fining words, which originated from accidental 
circumstances. When moral and physical sci- 
ences shall have reached, or very nearly reached 
j>erfection, a philosophical language may be in- 
vented, every word of which may be defined with 
mathematical accuracy. 

The knowledge of the ideas which words re- 
present, like all other knowledge, is acquired by 
induction. The process by which the names of 
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simple ideas are acquired is very easy; — a child 
or man hears- very frequently a certain sound 
connected with a certain simple sensation, and 
the sound and sensation in consequence become 
connected together in the mind. The process by 
which complex ideas and their names become 
known, is the following, — a child hears a sentence 
composed of several names of simple ideas with 
which he is acquainted, and of the name of a 
complex idea with which he is unacquainted ; he 
is generally able to perceive the purport of the 
speaker, by other indications than the words which 
he uses ; consequently, by the help of the words 
of the sentence which he does know, he cannot 
&il to make a close approximation to the signifi- 
cation of the word which he does not know. The 
hearing of this word repeated a few times more, 
va connection with other known words and actions, 
will lead him to the precise complex idea which 
the word represents. The acquiring of new com- 
plex ideas and their names by reading, is not so 
easy, because the meaning of a sentence is not so 
readily collected from the context, as it would be 
from the action of a speaker. But the process 
by which the mind acquires the knowledge of 
names in the two cases, will be similar ; however, 
in the latter case, unknown words must be re- 
peated more frequently, before they can become 
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known. The knowledge, then, of language is 
acquired by the frequent hearing of certain words 
connected with certain sensations. This know- 
ledge is acquired in the same manner as that of 
cause and effect : if two events happen to be 
frequently conjoined in nature, they become con- 
joined in the inind ; the more frequently these 
events have been found conjoined in nature, the 
more closely do they become attached to each 
other in the mind. So m language, the more 
frequently a certain word is found associated with a 
certain sensation, the more intimately will that 
word be connected with that sensation, or the better 
will the name and its idea be known ; and if a certain 
word and sensation be but seldom found in conjunc- 
tion, the word when again uttered will excite but a 
vague notion of the sensation, and the sensation 
will excite but a vague notion of the word, or the 
word and its idea will be imperfectly known. 
After a language has been thus acquired, it will 
be lost again, unless the same means are used, for 
its retention, which were used for its admission 
into the mind ; — that is, the frequent repetition 
of words in conjunction with their peculiar sensa- 
tions. This wearing out of the connection be- 
tween words and their sensations, is precisely of 
the same nature as the wearing out of the connec- 
tion formed in the mind between cause and effect. 
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If a man who has seen two events very fre- 
quently conjoined in nature, should no more see 
them conjoined, the connection formed between 
them in the mind will be gradually erased ; in the 
same manner, the union between words and their 
sensations not often conjoined, will be in the pro- 
gress of dissolution. 

What has just been stated is fully sufficient to 
account for the great instability and variety of 
languages. The sensations remaining constant, 
the sounds or words rejtresenting them, are per- 
petually undergoing alterations by men whose 
organs of hearing or speaking are less perfect 
than those of others ; or by men who are igno- 
rant of the precise sound of a word, from 
hearing it seldom repeated. The words remain- 
ing constant, the ideas for which they stand, 
especially if these ideas be complex, are perpe- 
tually varying, by reason of different people 
attaching difll'erent ideas to the same word. The 
invention of writing confined the fluctuation in 
the sound of words within very naiTow limits. 
In the civilized world, the words are constant, the 
ideas alone for which the words stand are vari- 
, able: by means of most authors of reputation 
attaching the same ideas to the same words, the 
fluctuation in the ideas represented by the same 
words, is also confined within narrow ' limits. 
Before the invention of letters, the fluctuation in 
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languages of every small portion of people, must 
have been very considerable : the language used 
by one generation, will' hardly have been under- 
stood by tlie people of the third generation. 
The more extended the use of letters, the more 
fixed will a language become. Without the in- 
vention of printing, letters could not have been 
very extensively used, and consequently languages 
could not liave been very permanent. 

The arts are ver)' intimately connected with 
language. The arts improve language, and lan- 
guage improves the arts; the invention of letterswas 
a consequence of the progress of the arts, and the 
progress of the arts became much accelerated by the 
use of letters. A farther advance in the arts gave 
rise to the invention of printing ; and printing has 
caused a yet greater acceleration in the progress 
of the arts. Where language approaches perfec- 
tion, there also art approaches perfection, and 
i-eciprocally. If there were no letters in a coun- 
try, every small district of that country would 
use a different dialect or a different language : in 
consequence, an improvement made in the arts in 
one district, would probably never be communi- 
cated to other districts : in such a state of things, 
the arts in a large country would be stationary, 
or very nearly so. But when letters became in- 
vented,' the 'size of the district using the same 
language will be increased, and a greater number 
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of men in communication with each other will 
have their attention directed to the same object : 
the improvements made by each man will be 
communicated to a great number of other men, 
and thus the arts will progress rapidly. In con- 
sequence of the invention of printing, a still 
greater number of jieopla will be brought to use 
the same language, and arts will advance still 
more rapidly. The rnpiditij tvilk which the arts 
improve, is i/i the direct proportio/i of the number of 
people in communication one with another. If 
every man worked separately, and neither received 
nor communicated knowledge of his art ; in that 
case, the arts would be stationary, or very nearly 
so. If a great number of men receive and impart 
knowledge to one another, the progress of the arts 
will be very rapid ; for each man will be rcceivinij 
the benefits of the improvements made by all 
the other men of his art, whilst he himself will 
be adding to the common stock of improvements. 
A ve'ry great number of men can be held in com- 
munication with one another, only by means of a 
common language ; and a very great number 
cannot have a common language, unless they are 
accustomed to read a great number of books 
written in that language. Since the rapidity of 
the progress made in the arts, is proportional to 
the number of men in communication with one 
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another; and since tlie number of men thus in 
communicatioi), is generally proportional to the 
number of peo|)le using the same language; it 
follows, that the progress of the arts will be most 
rapid, when all the inhabitants of the world use 
pne and the same language. 

Because a universal language would be most 
advantageous to njankind. Providence has laid 
down laws for the accomplishment of this desir- 
able end. The instrument which Providence uses 
for this purpose is power, war, or the law of the 
strongest. A nation which is more powerful than 
its neighboiiring country, will naturally invade, 
conquer, and spread its own language over the 
conquered country. When the power of the con- 
quering and of the conquered nations becomes con- 
solidated by means of the use of the same lair- 
guage, customs, and institutions, this compound 
nation will increase its territories and power, by 
adding to them the country and the population 
of surrounding nations. Other powerful nations, 
in the same manner, will increase their population 
and power at the expense of the surrounding 
weaker nations. Thus the average size of nations 
will be continually increasing, until all the world 
forms one nation, or at most two nations with two 
languages. 

No two nations can be firmly united under one 
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sovereignty by any other bond than the unity of 
language. Every language is connected with a 
■set of peculiar customs, institutions, and religion. 
Consequently, the s§mc circumstances will not 
produce the same effect on two parts of a nation 
Rising different languages. The interests of the 
two parts of this nation will apparently clash to- 
Igether; this division of interests will be taken 
^advantage of by the neighbouring nations, and 
the two parts will be wholly separated. Before 
the invention of printing, it was next to impossi- 
ble to unite two nations by a common language. 
But since the invention of printing, a conquering 
nation may, without much difficulty, force its lan- 
guage on the conquered nation, and with its lan- 
guage, its customs and institutions ; and the con- 
quering and conquered nations will soon become 
one people, having the same language, customs, 
and institutions. The great importance of unity 
of language, appears to have been totally over- 
looked by conquerors, who have generally left the 
conquered provinces to acquire the language of 
tiieit victors by chance, or rather by the slow na- 
tural process by which inferiore learn the lan- 
guage of their superiors. If the chief attention of 
the conquering nation were directed to the at- 
tainment of unity of language, the conquering 
provinces would soon become as firmly united to 
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the conquering nation as the other provinces of 
that nation. 



CHAPTER V. 

Crimes and Punishments. 

The sense of justice is of infinitely greater 
importance to the happiness of man than any 
other passion. The thirst for justice is 

THE ROOT Ol' ALL NATIONAL POWER, AND 

OF ALL INDIVIDUAL HAPPINESS. The passion 
for justice is inculcated in this divine precept, " do 
unto others as you would they should do unto you." 
An action which is contrary to this precept, is a 
crime. The sense of justice is innate in the minds 
of all men ; but the innate idea may liave been 
gradually acquired through a series of progenitors. 
The passion for justice is most conducive to the 
interests of all men, therefore men cannot fail to 
acquire this passion. It may be supposed to have 
been acquired in the following manner : — Men 
living on seeds and fruits, will acquire the passion 
of gregariousness, but they will be subject to no 
other law than that of the strongest. On the in- 
vention of bows and arrows, if a weak man, 
living with a strong man, were to have hia bows 
and arrows, which cost him so much labour, taken 
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raway fvorii him, by the strong man, he would im- 
mediately quit his society and remove far away 
from him, to make a new bow and arrows. The 
strong man having thus driven away his com- 

Ipanion, will begin to feel the pains of solitude; 
the weak man will also suffer the pains of soli- 
tude, and he woidd return to the society of the 
strong man, if he were not afraid of being de- 
prived of the produce of his labour. This mutual 
I desire of coming together again, will lead them to 
a conference, at which the strong man will pro- 
mise never again to exert his right of the strong- 
est, or to take away the bows and arrows of the 
weak man, if he will come to live with him. The 
■ weak man will gladly accept of these terras, and 
the two will again join society. Thus the idea of 
justice will be acquired. 

The passion for justice Is innate in the minds of 
all men living in societies : but the force of this in- 
nate passion is by no means the same in the minds 
of the people of all nations. Among some people, 
the sense of justice is connected with a small 
number of persons and things ; in another nation, 
the sense of justice is connected with a larger 
number of persons and things. By means of a 
good system of education, the innate passion for 
justice might be much increased in a few genera- 
tions. This good system of education consists in 
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the almost certain award of the punishment pro- 
portional to a crime. If punishment always im- 
mediately followed crime, there would be no 
crime, and in a few generations there would re- 
main no desire of committing crimes. The innate 
passion for justice would then become so strong, 
that no laws, written or oral, would be required 
for the well-being of society. Men will then have 
attained that perfection of moral feeling which 
exists in a society of ants, among which no system 
of rewards and punishments is necessary to in- 
duce each ant to contribute its just proportion to 
the common fund of labour. The passion for 
justice appears to be stronger in the English 
nation, than in any other. This is indicated by 
the fact, that the relation of the wrongs of an 
unknown individual, elicits a stronger feeling of 
indignation from an Englishman, than-it does 
from any other person. Because tlie passion for 
justice is stronger in the mind of an Englishman, 
than in the mind of a man of any other nation, 
England is more powerful than any other nation. 
The passion for justice is however very far from 
being perfect in the mind of an Englishman. 
There are very few Englishmen who act accord- 
ing to justice, when their apparent private interest 
is opposed to the interest of an unknown indi- 
vidual. Few men strictly observe the rules of 
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justice, even within the circle of theic most in- 
tiiiiate acquaintance. 

That individuals should observe the rules of 

justice in their transactions one with another, is 
of the greatest importance to the national power, 
and to the happiness of the individuals themselves. 
If there had been no sense of justice in the mind 
of man, the human race could never have risen 
above the level of the monkey race. If the pas- 
sion for justice had not made some considerable 
progress, the arts could not have made any ad- 
vances, and the principle of the "division of la- 
bour" could not have been taken advantage of. 
The source of all national power is the " division 
Of labour ;" commerce, or the exchange of one 
article for another, is necessarily connected with 
the " division of labour." If there be no com- 
merce or trade, there can be no " division of la- 
bour ;" if the risks and difficulties attending com- 
merce be great, then will the " division of labour" 
have made very little progress. If the rights of 
property were not respected and enforced, unless 
a man was in possession of, or present with, his 
property, there would he very little commerce, 
and, consequently, i-ery little '* division of labour," 
and very little national power. In order that the 
" division of labour" may be great, it is necessary 
that large amounts of commodities should be pass- 
Q 3 
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ing and repassing between individuals at a great 
distance from one another. The safe transmis- 
sion of a commodity to the proper person must 
depend on the honesty of a great number of in- 
dividuals, or on the administration and goodness 
of the laws made for the protection of property. 
Commerce, and consequently the " division of 
labour," and national power, are proportional to 
the security of property. Insecurity of property 
affects, in the highest degree, the happiness of 
individuals and the power of nations ; insecurity 
of property ?nay be regarded as the cause of all 
national poverty, ignorance^ and misery. Those 
nations where property is most secure, have al- 
ways been found to be the most powerful, and 
consequently the wisest of nations ; on the other 
hand, those nations are the poorest and most ig- 
norant in which property is least secure. 

I will DOW explain the manner in which secu- 
rity of property acts in another respect on the 
national power. Security of property in land far 
exceeds every thing else in importance. Sup- 
pose a man to possess a certain quantity of land, 
and a dozen slaves ; and suppose, that in a cer- 
tain state of security of property he employs six 
of the slaves in agriculture and six as menial 
servants. Suppose now the security of property 
to become ina-eased, he will probably increase his 
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agricultural slaves to seven, and diminish his me- 
nial servants to five ; because he will expect thus 
to raise a sufficient excess of agricultural produce 
to purchase a new slave at the end of the year. 
At the end of two or three years he will possess 
seven agricultural and seven menial slaves. If 
the security of property increases stiil farther, he 
will proceed in the same manner until he gets 
eight agricultural and eight menial slaves ; and 
so on. If, on the other hand, the security of pro- 
perty should he diminished, and if the master 
should have the food necessary for the support of 
two slaves taken away from him, he must sell 
one of his slaves, and he will apply less labour 
to his land in the following year. If the security 
of property be farther diminished, his agricultural 
slaves and his menial slaves will be farther di- 
minished. The power of a nation chiefly depends 
on its population, and the population is propor- 
tional to the number of agricultural labourers, or 
to the labour bestowed on land. Where property 
is insecure, very little labour will be bestowed on 
land, and the nation will have a thin population 
and little power. 

The national beneficial effects of security of 
property, arise from the confidence with which 
people look to the enjoyment of the distant fruits 
of present industry. The nearer this confidence 
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approaches to certainty, the greater will be the 
national benefit. If there were no security of 
property, a man would employ no labour on any 
subject where the fruits were distant ; in such a 
state of things, a man would expend all the ne- 
cessaries he commands on the maintenance of 
menial servants. But if property were secure, a 
man would diminish from the number of his me- 
nial servants, and add them to his agricultural 
servants ; because he relies with confidence on the 
gathering of the future produce of their labouir, 
and thus increasing his wealth or power. It is 
a common erroneous notion that national wealth 
cannot increase rapidly, unless a man is allowed 
to dispose of his property after death : it is ge- 
nerally imagined, that the power of commanding 
property after death is absolutely indispensable 
to the rapid improvement of a nation. The free 
disposal of property after death is not so great 
a stimulant of national industry, as the compul- 
sory equal division of property among a man's 
children. The truth of this must be manifest to 
every one who will compare the exertions made 
by the EngUsh to improve their property, with 
the exertions made by tlie French since their 
Revolution. I do not say that the French law 
is more conducive to the production of national 
wealth or power than the English law ; but I 
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assert, that the French law is a greater stiiwu-, 
lant to industrious exertion than the English law. 
The security of property is probably greater 
in England than in any other country in the 
world; yet the security is hy no means so perfect 
as it might be rendered, by the simplifying of 
the written laws relating to property. In England, 
there is an abundance of tolerably good laws for 
the security of property ; if tliese laws were ad- 
ministered at the public expense, there would not 
be much harm done ; but as the expense of ad- 
ministering these laws is borne by the claimants of 
property, it becomes a very heavy tax. on justice. 
The expense of getting justice is so great, as 
to produce a very considerable effect on the se- 
curity of property : such an insecurity is thereby 
produced, as materially to affect tlie increase of 
the national wealth or power. The remedy of 
this evil is of the simplest, kind : it consists in the 
diminution and simplification of the written laws 
relating to property, and in determining the rights 
of property by the principles of justice implanted 
by nature in every man's breast. The rights of 
property would be most fully secured, and at 
the most trifling expense, byrthe establishment of 
a court of judicature in every town ; the mem- 
bers of this court to be chosen annually by the 
inhabitants of the town. Tlus court should be 
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empowered to compel the immediate payment 
of all justly-claimed debts, and to inflict penalties 
or punishments on all violators of the rights of 
property, whether by fraudulent practices or hy 
common stealing. In case the evidence on both 
sides of a question bo equal, the court ought ma- 
nifestly to divide the disputed property equally 
between the claimants) and not (according to the 
present absurd practice) to give the whole to the 
party on whose side the evidence preponderates 
in the slightest possible degree. To prevent all 
chance of partiality, the proceedings of all town 
courts should be made public, and a county court 
should be established for the purpose of correcting 
any partiality which might appear in the town 
courts. If such coui-ts were established in every 
town, and if the united property of companies 
of men enjoyed as much protection as the pro- 
perty of individuals, England would very rapidly 
L advance to the highest pitch of wealth and 

H power. 

I Previously to the establishment of such courts, 

I the tenure of property must be simplified. This 

K object might be attained by abolishing the power 

^B of entailing property, and by not allowing a. 

^1 man to order, by his will, what second person 

^M shall enjoy his property after the death of the 

H^ first person to whom he has bequeathed it. The 
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possessor of any kind of property should liave the 
same absolute command over it as he would 
have over a sum of ready money in his possession. 
When the tenure of property becomes thus sim- 
plified, men of the plainest sense will be able to 
decide most correctly on the rights of property. 
Every man in this case would be able to make 
his own will without the assistance of lawyers. 
That there may be no danger of forged wills, 
every will should be lodged by the maker in a 
public office, and placed under seal. A good 
regulation might be added, of this kind, that 
possession of property for ten years should confer 
an indefeasible right of property. 
I ' Honesty is the Ijest policy,' is one of the 
I commonest and truest of maxims. Providence has 
so ordered it, that no man can injure another 
without being injured in return : and it generally 
happens, that the injury returned is greater than 
the injury inflicted. For example, a trader who 
uses deception and injures his customers, may 
derive immediate benefit from his fraud, but this 
advantage will be much more than compensated 
by the loss he will sustain, by his former cus- 
tomers refraining from all dealings with him. 
Again, a man who inflicts an injury on another 
man, whether by word or deed, not only makes 
this man his enemy, but he draws on himself the 
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cDmity of all other men, who will ever alter treat 
hiin with distiTist, or as an enemy. No man 
who is accustomed to act unjustly can be treated 
as a fiiend by any body. A man who has con- 
tracted a habit of acting unjustly, will be making 
enemies of all men ; a man, in whose mind the 
principles of justice have taken deep root, will be 
making friends of all men. Nature has made 
all men mutually dependent on one another, for 
pleasure or happiness. A man, to whom all the 
world are enemies, or a man who has no friends, 
can have no more pleasures than a wild beast ; a 
man who has a great number of friends, will 
enjoy a great number and variety of pleasures. 
The greater the number of friends a man has, 
the greater the quantity of happiness which he 
will enjoy. Honesty or justice is indispensable 
for the securing of friends, and consequently for 
the enjoyment of happiness. The man who acts 
with the greatest honesty or justice, enjoys most 
happiness. None but a weak, ignorant mind can 
act with injustice ; for every well-informed mind 
must perceive, that by an act of injustice it ob- 
tains a small present good, at the expense of a 
great future evil. Ignorance is the cause of in- 
justice. When the veil of ignorance is wholly 
removed, every man will then perceive that 
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nesty is the best policy,' and he will act cor- 
respondently. 

I National justice, or justice between nations, has 
no existence, because (in the present imperfect 
state of the passion forjustice), nations do not find 
it to be their interest to act with justice towards 
one another. Nations do not, like men, mutually 
depend on each other for liappiness. A nation 
separated by enmity from all other nations, is just 
as happy as if it were united by peace with all 
tother nations ; but a man separated from all other 
men is miserable. Justice, or the sacrifice of the 
■ law of the strongest, jiromotes the happiness of 
individual men : but (in this age of the world) 
men embodied into societies, or nations, receive 
little benefit from the sacrifice of tljeir right of the 
"strongest ; consequently, there is little justice be- 
,tween nations. The rights of nations are the rights 
of the strongest. Nations may league together 
for the prevention of the increase of each other's 
dominions ; but experience has shown, that the 
weaker nations never firmly unite their strength, 
in order to prevent the aggrandizement of the 
powerful nations. Almost all national struggles, 
have been struggles between two nations only. 
The late contest between the allied armies and 

twas very little more than a national 
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struggle between England and France, the armies 
which opposed France being maintained by Eng- 
land. It is the interest, and therefore the rule of 
action, of every nation, to increase its territory, 
by diminishing the territories of its weaker neigh- 
bours, provided, that by so doing it does not pro- 
voke the violent hostility of a nation more power- 
ful than itself. France is prevented from annex- 
ing Spain and Portugal permanently to its domi- 
nions, not by tlie fear of the united power of the 
surrounding weaker nations, but by tlie fear of the 
superior power of England. The balance of power, 
or the regulation of the territorial extent of Euro- 
pean nations, is now in the hands of England. 
This balance of power may be lost to England, 
either by the rapid increase of the knowledge and . 
power of France, or by tlie more powerful states 
of Europe dividing among themselves the terri- 
tory of the weaker states, and thus increasing their 
power, relative to the power of England. 

People of tlie higher ranks may protect their pro- 
perty from the fraud and violence of themselves 
and of the lower ranks, by the impositions of penal- 
ties or punishments. The criminal codes of most 
countries are formed chiefly for the protection of the 
property of the higher ranks from the violence of the 
lowest rank. Nearly all crimes which are noticed 
by the laws, are committed by the lowest rank of 
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J people. The number of crimes committed in a 
t country is generally proportional to the difference 
I between the common punishment inflicted by the 
flaw, and the ordinary mode of living of the lowest 
rank. In England, the common punishment of 
crime is hard labour ; but the lowest rank of men, 
if they commit no crime, are condemned to per- 
petual hard labour, with no more luxuries than 
they can get in gaol. There is therefore no ade- 
quate punishment for crime in England, and con- 
sequently crime prevails there to an enormous 
extent. The only means by which crime may be 
diminished, is by the elevation or improvement of 
the condition of the lowest rank of labourers. 
This _is to be effected by the diminution of the 
* supply of labourers, or by the diminution of pau- 
perism. Now pauperism is caused by improvident 
propagation, which again is caused partly by igno- 
rance, but chiefly by laws directly or indirectly 
encouraging marriages. The crimes of the lower 
classes may be traced to that rage for legislation, 

Bhe natural rights and liberties of 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Gregariousmss, or Sodaliij/. 

The passion for gregariousiiess is to be fonnd 
in almost all orders of animals, even in aniniBls 
of prey. This passion is innate in all grega- 
rious animals, but it is first acquired by their 
series of progenitors. The thirst for gregarious- 
ness is a secondary passion, compounded frain 
primary and secondary passions. One of the 
first secondary passions formed in an animal's 
mind is the love of power, or the love of ex- 
cellence. In the earliest infancy of mind, ani-' 
mals love to excel one another only in the gra- 
tification of theii' primary passions ; but in the 
next stage of the mind's progress, animals love 
power for- its own sake. Nature has presented 
to the mind power, in connection with pleasure, 
in many cases ; and animals have connected 
power, or excellence, with pleasure, in all cases. 
The pursuit of power is the pursuit of pleasiu* 
with all minds. With the lower animals, the 
passion for power is confined to bodily power, or 
excellence ; but with man, the passion for power, 
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in addition to bodily power, embraces tbe infinite 
varieties of mental power. Tlie passion for power 
being thus formed, the passion for gregariousness 
becomes immediately formed, for the majority of 
the modifications of the passion for power are 
dependent for their gratification on the presence 
of animals of the same kind. The mind first 
joins power to pleasure, and then society to power 
and pleasure. Thus is formed that constituent 
part of the passion for gregariousness which is 
dependent on the passion for power. But there 
are two more passions, on which the passion for 
gregariousness is founded, viz. the secondary pas- 
sion of self-love and the primary passion of lust. 
These two passions produce their effect in a 
somewhat similar manner. By the operation of 
the passion of self-love, an animal acquires a 
strong lore for its own body ; now it is a law of 
nature, that similar things should produce similar 
effecta on the mind, and that the more closely 
any two things resemble each other, the more 
closely will their effects on the mind resemble 
each other. As a consequence of this law, an 
animal will love most those animals whose bodies 
most resemble its own, and it will have a tolerably 
firm attachment to all the irtdividuals of its spe- 
cies. The passion for gregariousness will be ac- 
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quired in this manner by 8 series of progenitors, 
and it will be transmitted to posterity as an innate 
Idea, passion, or sensation. 

Sociality, or the collection together of many 
men, is the foundation on which the culture and 
improvement of mind rests. If men had been 
compelled by nature to live as distant from 
each other as beasts of prey are, their mindg 
would never perhaps have excelled those of 
beasts of prey. All kinds of gregarious animals 
are superior to all kinds of solitary animals, or 
animals of prey ; that is, gregarious animals have 
a greater number of passions than solitary ani- 
raais, which latter are seldom possessed of any 
other than the primary passions of mind. Man 
excels all other kinds of gregarious animals by 
reason of its exclusive possession of the faculty 
of language. The love of power, which neces- 
sarily arises in the minds of all gregarious ani- 
mals, is limited in brutes to the love of bodily 
power ; but in man, by means of language, the 
love of power embraces the in&nite varieties of 
mental power. To the love of mental power 
may be traced all the progress of the human 
mind. In the first stages of the progress of the 
human mind, the passions formed are, the love 
of excelling in imitation, in ridicule, in descrip- 
tion, in anecdote, in wit, in eloquence, and in 
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Other things : the last and moat important passion 
formed is the love of excelling, in the abstract, 
philosophical investigation of causes and eiFects, 
or in the love of tracing all physical and moral 
phenomena up to a few simple phenomena or 
primary laws. This last mentioned modification 
of the love of power cannot exist without the 
other inferior modifications of the love of power. 
These latter passions furnish the materials, 
whereon alone the former passion is capable of 
operating. All the passions which have mental 
power for their object are mutually dependent on 
each other: no one of these passions can be im- 
proved, or have its limits extended, witliout the 
simultaneous, irapi'ovement of the rest of these 
passions. But the existence of these passions is 
dependent on sociality, or on the collecting to- 
gether of men, and the rapidity with which these 
passions are improved, is {hke the rapidity with 
which arts improve) proportional to the number 
of people in communication with each other. 
Hence it follows, that all the passions for mental 
power, all the passions which elevate the human 
race above other races of animals, increase ithe 
more rapidly, the more numerous are the indi- 
viduals collected together forming a society ; that 
is to say, the increase of knowledge is proportional 
to the increase of grcgariousness or sociality. 
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The inventions of writing and printing, have 
enabled people who cannot congr^ate together, 
to intercoiiimiinicate theii" Improvements of these 
passions for mental power. The eminent poet, 
or orator, discovers and exhibits new combinations 
of words, by which the passions of the hearers maj 
be better roused : those men who have the love ol' 
excelling in imitation, description, or persuasion, 
will take advantage of these discoveries, and wiU 
employ them in the increasing of their power. 
By means of books, a man may acquire a consi- 
derable knowledge of the chain of causes and ef- 
fects relating to the passions for mental power, 
without entering much into society. But this 
knowledge cannot, without great difficulty, be 
reduced to practice; such knowledge seldom in- 
fluences any body but the possessor of it. As I 
have before remarked, truths which are collected 
immediately from the phenomena of nature, make 
an infinitely deeper impression on the mind, than 
truths collected at second-hand from verbal pro- 
positions. The closet philosopher collects his 
knowledge from verbal propositions, the philoso- 
phic man of the world from the phenomena ini" 
mediately presented to him by nature. The 
greatest progress may be made in sound know- 
ledge applicable to practice, by means of a veri/ 
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targe society of men, and a small society nf choke 
books. 

Tlie powerful effect of sociality in the removal 
of ignorance, error, and prejudices, must be ma- 
nifest to every one who is accustomed to the 
slightest degree of reflection. Prejudices are al- 
ways found to be most inveterate in such people 
as have the smallest society both of men and 
books. The pertinacity with which the most ab- 
surdly erroneous opinions are adhered to in the 
world, is wholly to be attributed to the very con- 
fined society to which most people are limited. 
If societies were so enlarged, that men entertain- 
ing widely conflicting opinions could he brought 
together, these opinions would mutually correct 
each other, and dogmatism and error would 
quickly disappear from the world. The inter- 
course between two men of any opposite preju- 
dices, generally ends in the loss of each party's 
prejudices, and in the amval of the minds of both 
parties at some intermediate opinion. The bene- 

Ificial effect produced on the- minds of ignorant 
or prejudiced persons, by a free intercourse with 
wiser men, is too obvious to need any particular 
remark. What has just been said, is sufficient to 
_ show the intimate connection subsisting between 
■ extent of society and extent of knowledge. 
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If the whole sum of pleasure enjoyed by a well 
cultivated mind during its life, were to be divided 
into one hundred equal parts, it is probable that 
ninety-nine of these parts would be social plea- 
sure, or pleasure derived from and shared with 
other minds. Social pleasures appear to be of a 
totally distinct character from solitary pleasures : 
social pleasure is generally attended by a certain 
indefinable sensation of inward swelling satisfac- 
tion or greatness ; solitary pleasure seems chiefly 
to consist in the cessation of pain. The solitary 
pleasures common to all animals are those of eat- 
ing and drinking ; the getting of money is the 
chief solitary pleasure indulged in by civilized 
men ; gambling may be reckoned among the soli- 
tary pleasures. I would appeal to the gourmand, 
the solitary drunkard, the miser, and the gambler, 
and ask them whether the gratification of their 
favourite passions ever amounts to any thing more 
than the momentary cessation of pain ? Solitary 
pleasures depress men to the level of the lowest 
brutes ; social pleasures elevate men to the level 
of the gods. There are some pleasures of soli- 
tude to which the remarks I have made on soli- 
tary pleasures are not applicable ; the pleasures I 
allude to, are the pleasures arising from reflection 
on past pleasures, and from new combinations of 
ideas made by the mind, and not immediately 
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communicated to other minds. These pleasures 
of solitude can be enjoyed only by such men as 
are accustomed to the pleasures of society, either 
of men or books ; the more extensive this society, 
the greater the df^ree of pleasure from solitude. 
The dependency of the pleasures of sohtude on 
the social pleasures, is a sufficient reason for 
drawing a broad line of distinction between them 
and other solitary pleasures. The pleasure de- 
rived from the reading of books is to be regard- 
ed as a social pleasure, books being the medium 
Ihrough which distant minds hold converse and 
associate with one another ; however, this indirect 
social pleasure is far inferior to the pleasure de- 
rived from the direct and immediate intercourse 
lietween two minds. It may be affirmed, with 
considerable ti'uth, that the happiness enjoyed by 
a man is proportional to the extent of his so- 
ciety. 

The chief of all social pleasures, the pleasure 
compared with which all other pleasures are in- 
significant, is friendship, or the pleasures founded 
thereon. The closer the ties of friendship between 
itwo or more individuals, the greater will be the 
' happiness enjoyed by these individuals. Now one 
tof the bonds of friendship is beauty ; and beauty 
consists of two parts, mental and corporeal beauty. 
. The force with which one man attaches himself 
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to another is proportional to the number of simple 
ideas which enter into his compound idea of 
beauty, and to the proportion of the qualities 
represented by these simple ideals, perceived in 
the man towards whom the attachment is form- 
ed. Friendship increases as the number of ideas 
of wliich beauty is conipoiuided increases. In an 
uncultivated mind, in a mind having few passions 
or opinions, the idea of beauty will be compound- 
ed of a very small number of simple ideas; in such 
a mind, little more than corporeal qualities will 
constitute the idea of beauty. In a well culti- 
vated mind, in a mind having many passions or 
opinions, the idea of beauty will be compounded 
of a great number of simple ideas ; the idea of 
beauty, in such a mind, will be composed of a 
vast variety of agreeable qualities both of body 
and mind. The uncultivated mind can have but 
few friendships, because there are but a small 
number of points of union between his mind and 
other minds. But the ties by which cultivated 
minds may attach themselves to one anothw are 
innumerable ; every similar opinion entertained 
by two minds is a bond of attachment. Among 
cultivated minds every mind will feel friendships 
for a great number of other minds ; but these 
friendships will vary in degree, and will be pro- 
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portional to the quantity of beauty perceived iu 
in each mind. 

The mutual perception of beauty is one of the 
bonds of friendship. But there is another bond 
of friendship — it is that sympatliy which natural- 
ly exists between two minds which stand in the 
relation of protecto;' and protected. This sympa- 
thy takes its rise from tlie passion for power ; the 
protectee/ ministers to the gratification of the pas- 
sion for power of the protectiy/', by his respect and 
devotion ; in consequence the protector regards 
him with affection. The affection of the protect^/ 
is of the nature of gratitude, or is a reflection of 
the affection of the protector. Most friendships 
will be founded on both these bonds, the percep- 
tion of beauty, and the sympathy just mentioned. 
Every individual having a feeble mind or body 
will seek to attach itself for protection to an indi- 
vidual possessing a vigorous mind or body. And 
every strong individual will seek the attachment 
of some weak individual which will not dispute its 
claims to either mental or corporeal superiority. 
The talents or powers of the body are so conspi- 
cuous, that they are seldom estimated either above 
or below the trath ; there exists, in consequence, 
a natural sympathy between all individuals ha- 
ving weak and strong bodies. But with minds 
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the case is very different ; the talents and powers of 
minds cannot, like those of bodies, he easily mea- 
sured and compared with each other, bo that all 
the spectatoi's may agree in coming to the same 
result. Superiority of body can he understood and 
justly appreciated hy all ; hut mental superiority 
can be discovered and appreciated correctly by a 
' very small number of persons only. Most minds 
are incapable of judging correctly of the powers 
of other minds wliich entertain opinions widely 
differing from their own. An inferior mind is in- 
capable of deciding which of two superior minds 
is the superior. An inferior mind will generally 
r^ai-d that mind which is immediately above its 
own level as superior to the mind which is much 
above this level, because the opinions of the latter 
will he frequently above his comprehension, and 
at variance with his own opinions. In general, 
inferior minds entertain mental respect only for 
that rank of minds which is removed one degree 
above them. The sympathy dependent on bodily 
superiority and inferiority frequently unites indi- 
viduals who differ very much in bodily talents ; 
hut the sympathy dependent on mental superiority 
and inferiority seldom unites those who greatly 
differ in mental power or talents. The addition 
of the primary passion of lust to the secondary 
passion of fricndshiji forms sexual love, which 
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passion is the result and crown work of all other 
passions. 

The happiness which different men enjoy, is 
generally proportional to the number of people to 
whom they are attached by the bonds of fiiend- 
ship, and to the strength of these bonds. The 
degree and number of attachments formed by in- 
dividuals are in general proportioned to the culti- 
vation which their minds have undergone; the 
more the bodies and minds of individuals are im- 
proved, the greater quantity of happiness will they 
enjoy. Without some other mind or minds to 
sympathise with, it is probable that no mind could 
receive any positive pleasure. As sympathy, friend- 
ship or love increases, happiness increases. 

Man is by nature the most gregarious of ani- 
mals, for the causes of gregariousness are stronger 
in man than in any other kind of animals. Men 
must therefore feel the greatest pain when deprived 
of the society of their species. Nevertheless, in the 
civilized world, men are separated from each other 
almost as much as beasts of prey are from neces- 
sity. Men are divided into families of parents 
and children, each family having frequently as 
little intercourse with other families, as a tigress 
and her cubs have with other tigresses and their 
cubs. In some countries there is a freer inter- 
course than others between individuals of diffe- 
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rent families; but men in civilized countries, sel- 
dom 01- never congregate in numbers for any con- 
siderable time, like other gregarious animals. The 
natural propensity of man for gregariousness is 
more checked in England than in any other coun- 
try ; and, for that reason, the English enjoy less 
happiness tlian any other people. The inhabitants 
of every English town are divided into a multi- 
tude of different ranks, the people of one rank 
having no intercourse with the people of any other 
rank: the individuals of the same rank meet tc^- 
ther for a few hours only, during the week, at 
each others' houses. This excess of non-gregari- 
ousness in the English customs, is the cause of 
the English possessing a greater pride and fero- 
city of character than any other civilized peojde. 
The English character woidd be still worse than 
it is, if the want of society of men were not in 
some degree compensated by the society of books. 
The happiness and knowledge of civilized men 
might be very much increased, by men's obeying 
the dictates of nature, and associating together 
like other gregarious animals. Nature has not 
connected any of the lower animals leather fay 
the ties of relationship, nor has it connected man 
by any such ties, (I except, of course, the passion 
which attaches females to their lielpless young 
ones.) The mutual attachment generated by a 
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community of interest, has been mistaken for a 
natural bond. Men may add to their happiness 
and knowledge by forming themselves into fEoni- 
lies of eight or twelve friends. 'Hiese families 
should be so united together as to allow the 
greatest freedom of intercourse between indivi- 
duals of different families, and to favour the occa- 
sional collecting together of men in great num- 
bers. The individuals forming a family should 
not be permanently united to one another, but 
individuals should be left at liberty to form them- 
selves into new families when they get tired of 
each other. It might be a good regulation, not 
to permit the dissolution of a family before it has 
endured the space of one year. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Knowledge is Happiness. 

We have already seen that " knowledge b 
power;" it now remains to be shown that know- 
ledge is happiness. The chief cause of power 
Is the knowledge of the physical arts and sci- 
ences ; the chief cause of happiness is the know- 
ledge of the moral or mental arts and sciences. 
Physical knowledge is the cause of power, mo- 
ral knowledge is the cause of happiness. Physi- 
cal and moral knowledge are however very inti- 
mately connected together; physical knowledge 
cannot be increased without being immediately 
followed by an increase of moral knowledge, 
and reversely. The process by which the mind 
acquires the knowledge of externals or phy- 
sics, is precisely similar to the process by which 
it acquires the knowledge of internals or morals: 
this process may be called induction. It is a pro- 
cess by whicli the mind involuntarily collects ge- 
neral laws from a multitude of particular pheno- 
mena presented to it. By means of words, a vast 
number of physical phenomena may be accurately 
expressed ; these phenomena, when thus collected 
and treasured up, furnish the matenals for the 
discovery of general laws ; and these general laws 
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Rrhen discovered, lead to the discovery of still more 
"general laws. But moral phenomena are in most 
cases so complicated, that it is impossible for 
words to express all their circumstances, with any 
considerable accuracy ; the consequence is, that 
there is not a sufficient number of particular moral 
phenomena treasured up in books, to furnish ma- 
terials for a correct induction of the primary laws 
of mind. In the acquisition of moral knowledge, 
men must trust principally to their own experi- 
ence, or to their own industry in collecting and 
examining moral phenomena : in the acquisition 
of physical knowledge men may securely trust to 
the observations and inductions experienced and 
recorded by other men. A man, for his advance 
in moral knowledge, depends on his own indivi- 
dual exertions ; for his physical knowledge he has 
the assistance of a vast number of men, predeces- 
sors and contemporaries. 

When a man has long been exercising his mind, 
in making inductions from physical phenomena, 
his power of induction, or his power of seizing the 
general law which connects together a certain 
number of particular plienomena, will be increas- . 
ed. The mind of such a man will be well pre_ 
pared for examining and making correct induc- 
tions from moral phenomena presented to him ; 
but it generally happens, that a man who has 
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thus increased his power of mind, will have trea- 
sured up very few moral plienomena, and conse- 
quently will have no materials for the building up 
of a moral science. Such a mind will, however, 
be able so to arrange these scanty materials as to 
form a much better connected system, or a much 
better science, than could be formed by a mind 
wliich has treasured up a great multitude uf moral 
phenomena, but has never been accustomed to the 
systematic arrangement of phenomena observed. 
The former mind will be able to demonstrate by 
argument the truth of its opinions ; but the latter 
mind will he able to feel only, and not to demon- 
strate, the truth of its opinions. But it does not 
follow that the opinions of a man who can by 
words demonstrate them to be true, are more cor- 
rect than the opinions of a man who only feels them 
to be true ; on the contrary, it is more than pro- 
bable, that if the man who is not able to argiie 
lias had more experience than the man who is 
able, in disputed cases, the man who has the best 
of the argument will have least truth on his side. 
Tnith or knowledge consists in the compounding 
and recomiwunding of a vast mmiber of sensa- 
tions : that mind contains most truth or know- 
ledge which has experienced the greatest number 
and variety of sensations, A good arguer is one 
who excels in the decompounding of Uie com* 
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r pound sensations existing in his mind. A man of 
' science is generally superior in argument to a 
man of art ; but a man of a certain art is in most 
cases superior to the man of the corresponding 
science in knowledge, or in the command of that 
subject which it is the common object of the art 
and science to attain. A man of art is able to 
state, with great certainty, what effect will follow 
certain causes ; but if the reasons for his opinions 
be demanded, he will find hunself at a loss, and 
will be unahle to render any reasons which may 
not be refuted by a man of science, far his infe- 
rior in knowledge. 

Moral phenomena may be divided into two 
classes, one class containing those which relate 
more particularly to the faculties or powers of the 
mind, the other class containing those phenomena 
which concern most the affections of the mind, 
with regard to pleasure or pain. Phenomena of 
the first class will be presented in great abund- 
ance to the minds of such people as are accus- 
tomed to exercise themselves much in thinking 
on a variety of subjects. Phenomena of the 
second class will Ije presented in greatest abund- 
ance to those who are accustomed to the en- 
joyment of the greatest number and variety of 
pleasures and pains. The phenomena of the 
former class will be found in the greatest abund- 
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ance and variety, in that nation which contains 
the greatest aggregate of knowledfje on all sub- 
jects ; the phenomena of the latter class will be 
most abundant and various in the nation which 
enjoys pleasures in the greatest number, intensity, 
and variety. But the knowledge of every sub- 
ject is based on the phenomena most closely con- 
nected with that subject ; the greater the number 
and variety of phenomena, the greater the know- 
ledge, or the greater the approximation to truth. 
Hence, that nation which has the greatest a^re- 
gate of knowledge, will entertain the most cor- 
rect opinions concerning the faculties or powers 
of the mind; and that nation which partakes of 
the greatest number and variety of pleasures, will 
know best in what things the mind receives most 
pleasure. 

The knowledge of the powers of things and of 
mind, is, however, very intimately connected with 
the knowledge of the affections of the mind with 
relation to i)leasui'e and pain. If men had no 
knowledge superior to that possessed by brates, 
they could have no pleasures which are not com- 
mon to the brutes. As knowledge increases, 
pleasures increase. The pleasures of brutes and 
of the lowest order of men amount to very little 
more than the cessation of pain ; the pleasures 
of a well cultivated mind contain something of 
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I a positive nature, by reason of the connexion 
formed in the mind between many passions. A 
brute or a man of the lowest order, will tliink 
itself as happy as a man of cultivated mind. An 
ignorant mind can form no conception of the 
pleasures enjoyed by a cultivated mind: what 
cannot be conceived, cannot be desired, conse- 

' quently an ignorant mind cannot prefer the con- 

' dition of a cultivated mind to that of its own. 
A man born blind will not desire much the con- 
dition of men who have the sense of sight; he 
will think himself to be as happy with his four 

[ senses as other men can be with five senses. 

' The question whether a contented ignorant mind 
be as happy as a contented cultivated mind, is a 
question of the same nature as this, — whether 
a contented man who never had more than four 
senses is as happy as a contented man of five 
senses ? If this question be answered in the af- 
firmative, then it follows as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the lowest order of animals, or those 
animals which can hardly be said to have one 
aense, are as happy as the highest order of men. 
If this question be answered in the negative, then 
it follows, that the greater the number of senses, 
or the greater the number of inlets for pleasure 

' and pain, the greater is the absolute or aggre- 
gate quantity of pleasure enjoyed by a mind. 
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That is to say, the capacity of a mind for pleasure 
increases, as the number of passions in that mind 
are increased. 

Every nation believes itself to be more happy 
than every other nation ; every people thinks Us 
own institutions to be more conducive to happi- 
ness, than the institutions of any other people. 
Every Englishman believes himself to be happier 
than a Frenchman, and a Frenchman thinks him- 
self happier than an Englishman. If England 
excelled France in all branches of knowledge, 
then the Englishman would be right, and the 
Frenchman wrong. Although the aggr^ate 
knowledge of the English nation be greater than 
the aggregate knowledge of the French nation ; 
yet it does not follow that the Englishman's 
opinions respecting happiness, will be more cor- 
rect than those of the Frenchman. On the con- 
trary, if the Frenchman has experienced a greater 
variety of pleasures than the Englishman, his 
opinions concerning happiness will undoubtedly 
be the most correct, which is certainly the case- 
The general knowledge of a Frenchman is so 
nearly equal to that of an Englishman, that they 
may be regarded as having equal experience in 
solitary mental pleasures. But in social pleasures 
of all kinds, the experience of the French is vastly 
superior to that of the English. Knowledge of 
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any subject, is proportional to the number and 
I variety of phenomena observed relating to tliat 
h subject. Since, therefore, the phenoitiena .reiat- 
I ing to happiness are more numerous and varied 
in France than in England ; the opinions in 
France about happiness are more true than the 
same kind of opinions current in England, and 
the French nation are happier than the English 
nation. France is more happy than England, 
not because it possesses a greater aggregate quan- 
tity of knowledge ; but because it jiossesses a 
greater quantity of that particular branch of 
knowledge which relates to pleasure, and at the 
same time is nearly equal to England, in the ag- 
gregate of all branches of knowledge. 

If all opinions were free, it would always happen 
that the nation which excels all other nations in all 
classes of opinions but one given class, would also 
have excelled in this class of opinions. That is to 
say, the nation which possesses the greatest aggre- 
gate of knowledge, would also possess the greatest 
quantity of knowledge on any particular import- 
ant subject. For instance, if opinions on happi- 
ness were free, England would excel all other 
nations on the subject of happiness as much as it 
does on every other important subject. In that 
case, knowledge would be happiness, and happi- 
1 ness would be proportional to knowledge : the 
s 3 
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nation containing most knowledge would always 
contain most happiness. The freedom of discus- 
sion on the subject of pleasure or happiness, is 
powerfully checked in England by two obstacles ; 
one of which is the proscription by national preju- 
dices of all books which broach any new theory of 
happiness ; the other obstacle is, the great en- 
couragement given by public funds and private 
funds to the ingenious supporters of the current 
favourite theories of happiness. The highest or- 
der of English minds, cannot publicly express 
their opinions on the subject of happiness, be- 
cause they would injure their private interests by 
so doing. In consequence, the English common- 
alty remain in ignorance of those subjects, which 
it most concerns them to know. When the above 
mentioned obstacles are removed, England will as 
rapidly outstrip other nations in the knowledge of 
happiness, as it has outstripped them in all other 
branches of knowledge. 

The greatest and most pernicious error into 
which all the world have fallen, is, that happi- 
ness consists in money, wealth, or the command 
of slaves. This error is greater, or is more deep- 
ly rooted in the minds of Englishmen, than in the 
minds of any other people. This error, like all 
other errors, arises from an induction founded on 
too small a number and variety of phenomenft. 
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[■ The English are accustomed to the enjoyment of 
a smaller number and variety of pleasures than 
other nations ; they are, consequently, more liable 
to the adoption of erroneous opinions on the sub- 
ject of happiness. The possessor of much money 
or slaves is not at all happier than the possessor 
of a small quantity of money or slaves : the hap- 
piness of a man seldom or never increases with 
his income. Money or slaves can make no ad- 
dition to the happiness of a man who has an 
abundance of the necessaiies of life, and of the 
society of men and books. The belief that slaves 
or money is happiness, is manifestly the cause 
of a vast deal of misery to the suflFering labour- 
ers and slaves ; and this misery of the slaves does 
not occasion one particle of happiness to their 
masters. It has been beneficently ordained by 
providence that no man or classes of men can 
increase their happiness by oppressing, or by dim- 
inishing the happiness of other men or classes 
of men. The law of Nature is, that the interests 
of individuals and the interest of the public shall 
always be inseparably linked together. 

That the love of money is the root of all evil, 
is one of the greatest truths. Nothing retards 
the progress of knovvledge more than the love of 
money. If the half of the mental labour which 
has been expended in the world on the getting 
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of money, had been expended in the acquisition 
of useful knowledge, the human race would at 
this time, have approached very near to perfec- 
tion. The love of money becoming the ruling 
predominant passion of the mind, excludes all 
useful mental pursuits. There is another way 
by which the love of money checks the progress 
of knowledge ; this is, by the effect it produces 
on the publicly expressed opinions of the men of 
cultivated underatandings, whose opinions rule the 
opinions of all other men. Cultivated minds im- 
bibe a passion for money, because, in the pre- 
sent corrupt state of things, the society of other 
cultivated minds- cannot be enjoyed without mo- 
ney. This passion for money being formed, a 
well cultivated mind will present to the worid 
not the opinions he sincerely entertains, but 
those opinions which will yield him most money. 
Opinions which are most in unison with the pre- 
judices of the vulgar, or of the unthinking part 
of the community, always yield most money ; and 
the opinions of the vulgar are almost always false. 
Thus the love of money arrays the majority of 
the men of talent against truth. 

Happiness depends very much on power. A 
nation possessing little power, can enjoy very 
little happiness, because it will lie at the mercy 
of the surrounding more powerful nations. But 
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power is almost always proportional to know- 
ledge ; the nation which has most knowledge will 
always be found to possess most power. Know- 
ledge is power. Of two neighbouring nations, 
nearly equal in knowledge or power, the nation 
containing the lower aggregate of knowledge may 
possess a superior quantity of knowledge on one 
particular subject ; as that of happiness. It will 
then probably happen that the nation having most 
knowledge will not have most happiness, if it al- 
lows the less powerful nation to be at peace with 
it. National happiness is proportional to the ag- 
gregate of knowledge, and to the knowledge of 
the particular subject of human happiness ; that 
is, national happiness is proportional to national 
power and knowledge of happiness. It may, 
however, be regarded as a general rule to wliich 
there are very few exceptions, that all moral and 
physical arts and sciences are improved unitedly, 
not separately, in all nations ; that is to say, no 
art or science can be improved in any nation, 
without all other arts and sciences in that nation 
being simultaneously equally improved. Accord- 
ing to this general rule, knowledge would be al- 
ways followed by power and happiness : and the 
oation which excels another in knowledge, would 
also excel it in power and in happiness. 

Useful knowledge may be divided into two 
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parts, physical knowledge and mental knowledge. 
Useful physical knowledge, is that which has for 
its object the diminution of the labour required 
to provide a given quantity of the necessaries of 
life, as food, clothing, lodging, and national de- 
fence. Useful moral or mental knowledge, is that 
which has for its object the knowledge of the 
faculties and affections of the mind, with the 
view of being applied to the improvement of 
physical knowledge, and to the increase of human 
happiness. It is in this sense alone I would 
wish my readers to understand the term know- 
ledge. Every man as well as every other animal 
is in pursuit of happiness. But man, through 
ignorance, very frequently renders himself miser- 
able by the performance of certain actions, which 
he expected would lead him to happiness. If 
man knew wherein happiness consisted, and if 
he knew what were the best means of attaining 
it, he could not fail to arrive at happiness; 
which is to say, knmokdge is happiness. 



BOOK THE FOURTH 

B£IN6 THE APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 
CONTAINED IN T>HE PRECEDING BOOKS. 



CHAPTER I. 



Application to Nations in general. 

Befoee proceeding to the practical application 
of the principles contained in the preceding part 
of this work, I will present to my readers a gene- 
ral summary of the most important of these 
principles. 

All things which jdeld pleasure to man, a.re the 
eflTect of labour. The things which yield bodily 
pleasures, may be obtained by the labour of other 
men : but the things which yield mental pleasures, 
and the capacity for receiving mental pleasure, 
can be acquired only by the labour, activity, or 
exercise of the mind of the individual. Since 
bodily pleasures cannot be enjoyed without some 
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kind of bodily exercise, it may be asserted with 
considerable truth, that j>Ieasiire and labour are 
inseparably connected together ; that a man who 
has expended no labour, can receive no pleasure; 
and that the pleasure of that man is the greatest, 
who reaps no more nor less than the effect of his 
individual bodily or mental labour, or of an equal 
quantity of labour. 

The prime necessary of life is food ; the second- 
ary necessariesKjf life are clothing, lodging, national 
defence, and knowledge. I call these latter neces- 
saries secondary, because that, although man can 
exist without them, they are necessary for the dis- 
tinguishing of the human race from the monkey 
race- Necessaries are the constituent parts of 
national and individual wealth, power, and happi- 
ness : the nation which possesses most food, cloth- 
ing, lodging, national defence, and knowledge, is 
more wealthy, powerful, and happy than any other 
nation. A man's happiness is not affected by the 
quality of the food, clothing, or lodging, which he 
consumes. A man who has always been accus- 
tomed to live on vegetable food, derives as much 
pleasure from eating, as one who has been accus- 
tomed to live on animal food. A man who pos- 
sesses clothing and lodging sufficient to preserve 
the body at its proper temperature, is as happy, in 
this respect, as a man clothed and lodged in the 
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most sumptuous manner. The unhappiness which 
frequently attends plainness in food, clothing, and 
lodging, is not a consequence of the things them- 
selves ; but it is the effect of that pernicious vice 
found in the minds of most people, which is or 
may be called pride. If the erroneous passion or 
vice, called pride, were removed from the world, — 
that is, if men were not so foolish as to measure 
one another by their externals — then, a man en- 
joying the necessaries of life only, would be as 
happy as the man possessing the most splendid 
clothes, lodgings, equipage, and victuals. 

The principle termed the " Division of Labour" 
is of the utmost importance. If men had always 
lived separate one from another, they could never 
have risen much above the level of monkeys. All 
the improvements of man originate in the collect- 
ing together of men in bodies. If there had been 
no division of labour, that is, if every man pro- 
duced his own food, clothing, and lodging, the arts 
could have made little or no progress, and men 
could never have emerged from barbarism. As 
the ' division of labour' increases, the effect of a 
given quantity of labour increases. If, for ex- 
ample, in a certain stage of the division of labour, 
a man must labour four hours a day to provide 
himself with the necessaries of life ; in a more 
advanced stage of the division of labour, he will 
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be able to obtain the same necessaries, by labour- 
ing two hours a day. The effect of a given quan- 
tity of labour increases, as the number of men 
acting in concert increases. The greater the divi- 
sion of labour, the more rapid is the improvement, 
both in the arts and sciences. 

Another important principle, which, like that of 
tbe division of labour, compels men to unite toge- 
ther in bodies, is Nature's law of gregariousness 
or sociality. Nature has so ordered it, that the 
majority of the pleasures of men are dependent on 
society. The happiness enjoyed by a man is, in 
most cases, proportional to the number and force 
of his friendships. The more numerous the so- 
ciety to which a man belongs, the more friendships 
will he have an opportunity of forming. Happi- 
ness increases as the number of men forming one 
society increases. Gregariousness also increases 
knowledge ; for the actions of men towards one 
another, are moral phenomena ; and the greater 
the society, the greater the number of pheno- 
mena, and consequently, the greater the know- 
ledge of the moral arts and sciences. As the 
number of men forming one society increases, the 
saving of labour increases, happiness increases, and 
the rapidity of the progress made in the moral and 
physical arts and sciences increases. 

The breed of men, like that of all other ani- 
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mals, is capable of indefinite improvement, in mind 
as well as in body. The bodies of a coming gene- 
ration may be rendered superior in liealth, strength, 
and activity to the bodies of a present generation, 
by selecting for the purposes of propagation the 
individuals of both sexes possessing the most 
healthy, vigorous, and active bodies, and not 
suffering weak and diseased people to transmit 
their diseases and miseries to posterity. In a 
similar manner, the minds of a people may be 
improved hy selecting for propagation those people 
who excel in the more useful qualities of mind, as 
justice, judgment, imagination, benevolence, &c, ; 
and not permitting ideots or madmen, or people 
approaching to such, to propagate. The breed 
of men, like that of other animals, may be im- 
proved, not only by confining propagation to the 
best varieties of the species, hut it may also be 
improved by the diligent and attentive culture of 
the minds and bodies of individuals taken indis- 
criminately. If the hody of a child or other 
young animal, be carefully exercised until it ar- 
rives at maturity, it will be capable of producing 
much better bodies, as offspring, than it would 
if imprudently managed. The same is true of 
minds: a set of indifferent minds may, in a few 
generations, be converted into good powerful 
minds. A wise people will improve their bodies 
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and minds, by the application of bs of these 
laws of nature. The former law of nature may 
be very safely acted upon, for a population may 
be preserved stationary by means of the propa- 
gation of one half only of the females horn, pro- 
vided they begin to propagate at the age of 
puberty. 

I shall now, by way of illustration, suppose the 
case of a certain number of colonists, who are 
about to settle in some distant isle, which is to 
be under no foreign dominion. The island I 
shall suppose to contain 5000 acres of land, and 
the number of colonists I shall suppose to be 
1000, the women and children not being taken 
into account, although I am no advocate for the 
exclusion of women from governing. I will sup- 
pose all the colonists to be men of equal property, 
or that all of them have carried out stock of equal 
value, so that, on their arrival at the island, all 
will be regarded as possessing an equal right to 
the land, and an equal right to power. The 
colonists may be supposed to be taken indiscri- 
minately from the population of their native civi- 
lized country ; they will, in that case, have 
among them farmers, artiticers, and scientific men. 
I shall suppose these colonists to be acquainted 
with the principles just now enunciated, and I 
shall show what line of action these principles 
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will engage them to pursue. That the remarks 
in this chapter may not be deemed visionary and 
impracticable, I must observe, that the form of 
government recommended herein, is founded on 
the principles and doctrines inculcated in the 
Christian revelation, and every true Christian 
must give it his warmest support. 
p- ■ In the first place, the colonists, on their arrival 
I at the island, will not divide the land into 1000 
equal portions, and isolate each man on his five 
acres ; for, in that case, the fruits of the " division 
of labour" could not be reaped, few or no social 
I pleasures could be enjoyed, and every man's pro- 
' petty and person would lie at the mercy of a 
stronger man or men. To escape the last of 
these evils, the colonists will league together for 
mutual defence from one another. Such a league 
is indispensable to the existence of every society ; 
it may be termed a league for the enforcement of 
the claims of natural justice. The colonists will 
perceive that their whole body cannot, without 
much difficulty, be collected together, to inves- 
tigate and pronounce their decision in every case 
of injustice which may occur. Moreover, they 
will perceive that, even if this could be easily 
eflFected, the decisions of such a large body would 
I seldom be correct, by reason of the difficulty of 
! communicating all the particulars to such a large 
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multitude, and by reason of the inferior powers 
of judgment in the majority of this multitude. 
To remedy this inconvenience, the colonists will 
divide themselves into parties of ten each, and each 
party will select that man of their number whom 
they consider to possess the clearest discernment, 
and the most firmly rooted principles of justice. 
The men thus selected will be formed into a repre- 
sentative assembly of one hundred men. TTiis 
assembly will find itself too unwieldy for the col- 
lecting of evidence, and the pronouncing of cor- 
rect judgments, in the cases of ordinary and fre- 
quent occurrence ; they will, in consequence, 
divide themselves into parties of tens, each of 
which will select its best man to represent it in 
an assembly of ten men. The administration of 
justice, in ordinary cases, will be entrusted to the 
assembly of ten. In trifling matters, or in mat- 
tei-s of little importance, justice will be admi- 
nistered by a president, selected from and by the 
assembly of ten. In matters of the greatest mo- 
ment, the administration of justice will be com- 
mitted to the charge of the assembly of one hundred. 
These three bodies, the assembly of one hundred, 
the assembly of ten, and the president, will some- 
times give their decisions separately, and some* 
times collectively, according to the nature of the 
subjects for consideration. These three ruliog 
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bodies will lie charged with the general government 
of the colonists, as well as the administration of 
justice between individuals. For the qualities 
of the mind which fit a man for the office of 
judge between individuals, are the same as those 
which render a man fit to discharge the office of 
judge between classes of men, and between cun- 
flicting ojiinions, for promoting the welfare of the 
public ; these qualities are, as we have seen, a 
very clear discernment, and an ardent thirst for 
justice. 

The colonists having thus secured what are 
called their riglits of person and property, will, in 
the next place, dii-ect their attention to the great 
saving of labour to be derived from the division 
of labour. All the men of the same trade will 
I collect together in one mass, each man's machi- 
' nery, stock, and labour, in other words, all the 
capitals of any one trade will be collected into 
one single capital. At least, one-half of the colon- 
ists will be agriculturists ; the agricultural capital 
pf the colonists, besides machinery and stock, will 
consist of the labour of five Jmndred men, or of 
the necessaries for the subsistence of five hundred 
men. Since all the agriculturists have an equal 
right to govern their collected capital, the govern- 
ment of this capital must lie performed by an as- 
sembly of the whole numl)er of agriculturists, or 
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by their representatives. The difficulty of manag- 
ing a capital, by collecting the opinions of five 
hundred men on every subject, wo\ild induce the 
agriculturists to select fifty of their most intelli- 
gent men as rulers of their capital. This assem- 
bly of fifty, finding it very troublesome to meet 
together on subjects of ordinary occurrence, will 
appoint an assembly of five, reserving to them- 
selves the power of deciding on cases of more 
than ordinary importance. The general manage- 
ment of the agricultural capital will be entrusted 
to the assembly of five; cases of minor import- 
ance will be decided by a president chosen by and 
out of tlie assembly of five ; cases of the greatest 
moment will be decided by the assembly of fifty. 
The goverments of the capitals in other trades 
will be regulated on the same principles as that 
of the ^ricidtural capital. And the governments 
of all capitals will be subject to the general go- 
vernment. 

The colonists may with advantage divide them- 
selves into three principal classes or societies ; ri«. 
of agriculturists, of manufacturers, and of scientific 
men ; these classes may be again divided into de- 
pendent classes. The men belonging to the scien- 
tific class would also belong to one of the other 
two classes, for the colonists would lay down this 
general law, that no man should be excused from 
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the exercise of some bodily art or occupation ; 
(bodily labour of some kind being necessary for 
health, and the labour in an art being conjoined 
with public as well as private utility.) The ge- 
neral government will determine the qyalifications 
necessary for admission into the scientific class. 
The individuals governing the classes, and tlio in- 
dividuals forming the general government, will re- 
ceive no rewards for their labour of government ; 
at least they will receive no other rewards than 
the mental pleasures which must arise fi*om the 
consciousness of having performed their duty, 
and from being praised and respected by their fel- 
■ low-citizens. These mental rewards are, bow- 
ever, far greater than any bodily or material re- 
wards which it is in the power of a society to 
bestow. 

After providing for the equal administration of 
natural justice, and after making regulations, by 
means of which the advantages arising from the 
"division of labour" may be attained, the next 
object of the colonists will be the increase of so- 
cial pleasures, or the increase of gi-egariousness. 
This object may be best attained by the colonists 
dividing themselves into parties or families of 
ten each ; the individuals forming a family being 
those who are most attached to one another by 
'iiriendship ; children and grown people would 
T 2 . 
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then Ix; separated. Each family should have a 
separate sleeping apartment ; a hundred of these 
apartments might form one house or building. 
The dining together in one common hall of four 
or five hundred people, and the having sitting 
rooms, lecture-rooms, libraries, &c. common to 
the whole population, •wiW be sufficient for the 
gratification of the gregarious propensities of man- 
The colonists will then be united together by three 
bonds, viz. the equal administration of justice, the 
division of labour, and the love of gregariousness. 
The more perfect the administration of justices 
the greater the division of labour, and the greater 
the gregariousness, the more closely will the whole 
of the population be linked together. When gre- 
gariousness, and consequently friendship, shall 
have increased in a very great degree, injustice 
will disappear; and people, instead of endeavour- 
ing to benefit themselves, by injuring others, will ' 
endeavour to procure the good will of others, by 
the sacrifice of their own apparent interests. In 
such a state of things, tlie bonds of society would 
be two only, friendship and the division of Jabcitir, 
The equal administration of justice is, however, 
the base of the other two bonds of society; if the 
administration of justice be perfect, the division 
of labour and gregariousness cannot fail soon to 
arrive at perfection. 
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The above will be the general outline of the 
government formed by the colonists. I shall now 
notice some of the particular regulations which 
will be made by the colonists or by their general 
government. If the extent of the island admits 
of no increase of population, the general govern- 
ment will enquire of the scientific class, what 
number of births annually are necessary for the 
preservation of the population as its stationary 
number. The government will not allow the 
annual births to exceed this number, and they 
will not allow the sickly and weak in body or 
.jnind to propagate, to the exclusion of the 
healthy and vigorous in body or mind, A certain 
limited number of births will be required annually, 
^d the government would act with great in- 
j,ustice to the present and future generations, if 
it took the births from the weaker part of the 
ipopulation instead of the stronger part. The 
education of the children will be chiefly com- 
mitted to nature. Children will be suffered to 
rule and govern themselves by a representative 
assembly formed in the same way as the grown 
people's government. A system of the more use- 
fill bodily and mental exercises may, however, 
^ith advantage, be prepai'ed for the use of- such 
children as are willing to use it. Sliglit artificial 
encouragements or rewards may be proposed ; but 
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pam should never be used as a stimiilaiit. The 
love of excellence, or the love of power, is the 
chief stimulant used by nature ; the introduction 
of any new stimulant will probably be productive 
of evil rather than good to the minds of children. 
The colonists will encourage public dancing and 
theatrical performances, for the benefit of the 
bodies of the present and rising generations; for 
the actions of players and dancers may be regarded 
aa public lectures, on the gi-aceful carriage of the 
body, addressed to the passion of imitation, which 
is the earliest and commonest of passions. Public 
musical performances will also be encouraged ; in 
fact every thing productive ni' pleasure will be 
encouraged. As a punishment for crimes, hard 
labour will be found sufficient in all cases, the 
degree and the duration of the labour being pro- 
portioned to the degree of crime : the excessive 
labour of criminals properly applied, will diminish 
the necessary labour of the rest of the community. 
What I have said of the colonists and their 
island, is applicable to every town and its circum- 
jacent country ; and every township might pursue 
with the greatest advantage the course I have 
marked out for the colonists. Every state or na^ 
tion is made up of townships ; national power is 
the collected power of many townships. We will 
suppose B spacious territory to he divided into one 
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tbousand townships, whose institutions are similar 
'to those we have supposed existing among the 
colonists. The association of the thousand towns 
under one government, should be conducted on 
the same principles as that of the thousand co- 
lonists. The whole number of towns should be 
divided into sets of tens and hundreds ; every 
town should choose its representative, and every 
ten of the neighbouring representatives should 
choose one to represent them in the national 
assembly of one hundred. The national govern- 
ment must be constantly sitting ; and it would be 
difBcult and unnecessarily expensive to keep one 
hundred men constantly collected togetiier at a 
great distance from their homes. For this rea- 
son, the national assembly of one hundred will 
appoint an assembly of ten, which latter assembly 
will appoint a national president. The ordinary 
affairs of the nation will be managed by the as- 
sembly of ten ; cases of minor importance will be 
dispatched by the president; cases of extraordinary 
importance will be decided by the national assem- 
bly of one hundred. The thousand towns may 
be called a nation ; one hundred of wliich may 
form a department and ten a sub-department. 
The suh-departmeot, may be governed by the ten 
representatives of towns in the private mattei-s of 
the sub-departments ; and the internal public 
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poUcy of each department may he regulated by ttie 
hundred representatives of its towns, or by the as- 
sembly often appointed by this assembly of ooe 
bwidred. The representatives of towns, sub-de- 
parjtinents, and departments, will be frequently 
fihanged or re-elected ; lest the governors should 
contract too ii^troDg a habit of commaading, and the 
people too strong a habit of obeying them, which 
might endanger the national liberties. There b, 
however, no great danger to be apprehended on 
this head, since none of the representatives will 
receive any salary, and since all the people will 
possess equal or nearly equal shares of property. 

In the same manner as the national general 
government was formed» so ought the national 
govertinient of each class to be formed. Far 
instance, the class of agriculturists of every town 
should choose their representative, and every ten 
of these lepreRentatives should choose their repre- 
sentative, and so on. The classes of manufac- 
tures and of scientific men should ))roceed in the 
same manner; so that for every assembly which 
represents all classes united, there should be a 
corresponding assemljly representing the class of 
agriciiltuiists ; a corresponding assembly repre- 
senthig the class of manufacturers, and so on for 
the different classes. By means of such a system, 
the best information will be condensed into thfl: 
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smallest compass, and the government will pos- 
sess the fullest vigour and intelligence. The as- 
semblies of one hundred will select their cleverest 
men to form assemblies often, and every assembly 
of ten will select their cleverest man to act as a 
general president, The decisions of the assemblies 
of ten will probably be as correct as those of the 
assemblies of one hundred, and the decisions of 
the presidents will be nearly as correct as those 
of the assemblies of ten; but small ruling bodies 
act with much greater energy and consistency 
than large ruling bodies. All classes united may 
be under the regulation of their wisest man, as 
national president ; and each class may be under 
the regulation of the wisest of their profession, as 
president. In such a system a very close approxi- 
mation may he made to truth, in a very short 
time, by the national president's collecting the 
opinions of the presidents of classes on any pro- 
posed subject. 

The system which has just been explained may 
be denominated the social system, on account of 
its being based on gregariousness and equality. 
Under the social system no man will toil in the 
production of material luxuries for the enjoyment 
of another man ; and no man will produce ma- 
terial luxuries for his own consumption, because 
he will be persuaded that the pleasures arising 
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from bodily luxuries are insignificant, in compa- 
rison with the mental luxuries which may be 
purchased by a small quantity of mental labour. 
Under this system, a man will obtain tlie neces- 
saries of life by means of such a quantity of labour 
as is necessary for the preservation of his bodily 
health ; the remainder and the greater portion of 
his tirae, will be expended in mental labour and 
enjoyments. The social system is the best of 
all systems, because it most closely imitates nature, 
because it unites men by the powerful bonds of 
self-interest and love, and because it most acce- 
lerates the progress of man in knowledge, power, 
and happiness. And lastly, the social system is 
the best, l>ecause it is the only one which can be 
reconciled with the plain unperverted doctrines of 
Christianity. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Application to England in particular. 

The social system is the limit towards whicb 
all governments tend, and at which they cannot 
feil to arrive sooner or later. The power of fool- 
ish governors has frequently been set in array 
against the power of nature: some men have 
foolishly attempted to subvert the laws which 
nature has laid down for the progress of the 
human race to perfection. But in most cases, 
the efforts of such men have produced effects con- 
trary to those intended ; instead of delaying, or 
preventing a certain crisis, they have generally 
accelerated the arrival-of the dreaded crisis. It 
is extremely doubtful whether the improvement 
of mankind has been more delayed by bad rulers, 
or tyrants, than by those who were called good 
rulers. The progressive improvement of man- 
kind, it is not in the power of man to prevent. 
A wise demoniacal ruler miglit, however, consi- 
derably delay the progress of knowledge among 
his subjects, but I doubt whether such a man 
can exist ; every man must love his own interest, 
and every wise ruler must perceive that his own 
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interest is iuaeparably conuected with the inle- 
rests and knowledge of his subjects. If the prO' 
gress of knowledge should happen to be much 
slower in one nation than another, this evil will 
soon be remedied by nature. The instrument by 
which nature has secured the universal diffusion 
of knowledge, is war, or the law of the strongest ; 
and nature invariably connects strength or power 
with knowledge. A conquering nation always 
communicates the whole, or part of its knowledge, 
to the con(ju«red nation. The power of the ua< 
tton which first adopts the social system, will so 
far exceed the power of other governments, that 
they will fall an easy conijuest to it, and be coni' 
pelied to adopt the same social system. The Bri- 
tish nation is the one which, tn all probability, 
will soonest arrive at the social system, and whidj 
will spread the social system over the whole 
world. 

England is more powerful than any other na- 
tion, because its government approaches nearest 
to tlie social system. Gregariousness prevails to a 
very little extent in England, but the other two 
bonds of the social system, viz. the equal admi- 
nistration of justice, and the division of labour, 
exist in England in greater force than in any 
other nation. A perfect administration of justice 
cannot fail to produce a perfect division of labour. 
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[ which latter cannot fail to produce perfect or ex- 
treme gr^ftrioiJsness. The administration of jus- 
tice is very far from perfect in England. The 
English laws are probably the worst in the world, 

. because they are the most voluminous, and be- 

I cause they are the most expensive to the appli- 
cant : if the laws alone were the guardians of 
justice, there would be less of justice found in 
England than in any other country. But public 
opinion is the guardian of English justice : in 
England justice is administered in spite of the 
laws : no better engine of oppression and injustice 
could be devised than this system of laws. The 
rich and the unjust are prevented, in a consider- 
able degree, from making use of these laws as 
instruments of oppression, by the fear of having 
the detestation of the public pointed against them 

, by the press. The heavy expense of justice, is an 
insuperable obstacle to the poor man's obtaining 
justice against the rich man, and is a great ob- 
stacle to the administration of justice between 
equals in property. The heavy tax on justice, is 
the greatest retarding force on England in her 
pr(^res3 to perfection. 

The greater the freedom, and the greater the 
security of property, the more rapidly will a na- 
tion advance to perfection. England may esta- 
blish in a sliort time a very great degree of this 
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freedom and security of property by a very simple 
process. This process is the simpliiication and 
the diminution of the written laws, and the con- 
fiding of the administration of justice chiefly to 
those principles of justice which nature has im- 
planted in the mind of every man living in a 
society. The people of each rank in a town 
should have justice administered to them by judges 
of their own choice and appointment ; people of 
different ranks should have justice administered 
among one another, by judges taken from the 
ranks to which the conflicting parties belong. In 
order that property may be free, the tenure of all 
kinds of property must be rendered as simple as 
that of ready money. This simplicity might be 
very easily attained by a law to this effect — -that 
no man's power over his property should extend 
farther than giving it or bequeathing it to whom- 
soever he pleases, as so much ready money, with- 
out any regulation or command over its subse- 
quent disposal. If property were thus simplified 
and secured, England would quickly arrive at the 
summit of perfection in knowledge, power, and 
happiness. 

The degradation of the minds of the labouring 
dasses, is one of the principal vices in the English 
system. This degradation chiefly arises from the 
idle classes inculcating opinions which they know 
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to be false on the minds of the labouring classes : 
fiw cultivated minds can make uncultivated minds 
believe what they please. The idle classes have 
not yet advanced far enough to discover that their 
interests are inseparably connected with those of 
the labouring classes, and that they injure their 
own interests by injuring the minds of the labour- 
ing classes. The chief injury is done to the la- 
bouring classes, by the praise lavished on mar- 
riage and propagation, and by the laws which 
encourage directly or indirectly marriage and pro- 
pagation. If the labouring classes were left to 
themselves, they would probably never press 
against the hounds of subsistence, and pauperism 
would disappear from the land. The proper cure 
for pauperism is the effectual repeal of all the 
laws and institutions which stimulate marriage. 
The sudden repeal of the laws and institutions 
which stimulate marriage, would be very difficult. 
The safest and most expeditious way of repealing 
the greater part of these laws, &c., would he by 
the imposition of a tax on marriages : the obnox- 
ious laws and institutions might thus be rendered 
a dead tetter; when the tax and the laws, &c., 
may be rei)ealed at the same time. 

The labouring classes should bear in mind these 
important truths, that their condition is not at all 
affected by high or low prices, by peace or war, 
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by public taxes or tithes, and that their condi- 
tion is affected by nothing but the relation which 
the supply of labourers bears to the demand. If 
the supply of labourers fall much short of the de- 
mand, the real wages of labour will be very high; 
if the supply much exceed the demand, the money 
wages of labour will not represent even the neces- 
saries of life. The supply is furnished by the la- 
bourers themselves; they may contract the supply, 
and consequently raise wages, by diminishing the 
number of marriages and births, or by refraining 
from marrying when wages are low. The supply 
of labourers might be so far diminished, that the 
money wages of labour woiUd represent nearly the 
wliole produce of that labour. In England, the 
money wages of labour does not repiesent more 
than the third part of the produce of that labour ; 
the remaining two-tliirds is consumed by the 
useless classes. The labourers ought so to pro- 
portion the supply to the demand, that bij meam 
of labouring sLv hours a-day, they might obtain 
such an amount of money wageSt as would repre- 
sent the necessaries of life, an assurance of fu- 
turity, and a sufficiency of meMal instruction 
for themselves and children. If English labour- 
ers were to keep the supply a little within the 
demand, they would receive more money as 
wages only, than they are now accustomed to re- 
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ceive as wages and charity together. The money 
bestowed on charity is insignificant, compared 
with the money which labourers iniglit get by 
keeping the supply of labourers below the demand. 
Every wise governor will encourage the elevation 
of the labouring classes ; for if the labouring 
classes are far removed from want, there is very 
little danger of a national convidsioii : most na- 
tional conmlsions have arisen from the misery, 
ignorance, oppression, and starvation of the la- 
bouring classes. 

The well understanding of the nature and effects 
of taxation, is of the utmost importance to nations. 
There are, however, very few subjects of which 
the world is more ignorant than of taxation. A 
good system of taxation is one of the best instru- 
ments for the increase of the wealth or power of a 
nation ; but most systems of taxation hitherto 
practised, have impaired the power of the nation 
to which they have been applied. These erro- 
neous systems have originated in ignorance of 
the constituent parts of national ivealth or power, 
which are, plain food, clothing, and lodging, na- 
tional defence, and knowledge. All labour which is 
engaged in the productioti of these articles of wealth 
(which are the necessaries of life) is useful labour : 
all labour which is not engaged in the production 
of necessaries, is worse than useless, because it 
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miiBt be raaintaineti by the wealth produced bj 
the useful labourers. For the sake of simplicity, 
we may suppose the people of every nation to be 
divided into two classes only, useful and useless 
lafwurers. The proper object of taxation is to 
transfer labourers from the useless to the useful 
class. Most systems aim at increasing the labour 
employed in the arts of war ; no governors have 
yet perceived that the power of a nation may be 
most durably increased, by applying the produce 
of taxation to the increase of the labour employed 
in the arts of agriculture. In England, one-third 
only of the population are useful labourers ; the 
remaining two-thirds are useless labourers or idlers, 
who consume the wealth or necessaries produced 
by the useful labourers, without giving any thing 
in return. The proper object of taxation is, the 
increase of the proportion borne by the number of 
useful labourei-s to the whole population. This 
object may be attained by taxing all luxuries, and 
applying the money thus obtained to the main- 
tenance of labour for the production of necessaries. 
England, like all other nations, applies the produce 
of its taxes to the maintenance of one kind of ne- 
cessary labour only, that engaged in the arts of 
war. I will now offer a few observations on the 
best method of raising a given amount of taxes. 
One of the greatest blemishes in the English 
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system of taxation, and of which the English na- 
tion, so intelligent in other respects, ought to be 
most ashamed, is the tax laid on knowledgp. 
In order to increase one necessary they diminish 
another necessary ; to increase one sort of power 
they diminish another sort of power. The taxes 
on paper, books, pamphlets, &c. ought immediately 
to be removed ; and the loss, if any, thereby siis- 
stained, may be made up by increasing the tax 
on some luxury. Articles of luxury, or bodily 
luxuries, are the only proper subjects of taxation ; 
as long as these luxuries abound in a nation, there 
is abundance of food for indirect taxation. At the 
time of England's greatest warlike exertions, there 
was tlo perceptible diminution of these luxuries 
among the people, which is a proof that the ex- 
ertions made by England were insignificant com- 
pared with the exertions she was capable of 
making; the great increase of her labourers in 
the arts of war, created no perceptible diminution 
of her labourers on luxuries. The labour engaged 
in the production of some kinds of luxuries, is 
frequently indirectly useful ; at least, in some de- 
gree : in a good system, those luxuries will be 
most heavily taxed which are productive of the 
least indirect utility. Luxuries may be divided 
into three classes, the first class containing those 
which encourage and improve agriculture ; the 
u 2 
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secoud class, those which encourage useful manu- 
factures, or the manufactiu'e of necessaries ; t!ie 
third class, containing those which are productive 
of no direct or indii-ect national utility. The 
luxuries of the third class ought to be most 
heavily taxed ; in fact, no luxuries of the other 
two classes ought to be taxed whilst any luxuries 
of the third class remain. The tax laid on luxu- 
ries of the second class ought to be ten times 
heavier than the tax laid on luxuries of the first 
class ; because agriculture is of ten times greater 
national importance than manufactures. But the 
English system of taxation proceeds in diametri- 
cal opposition to these principles. Luxuries of 
the first class are taxed more than cent, per cent. ; 
luxuries of the second class are taxed about the 
rate of twenty per cent. ; and luxuries of the 
third class are not taxed above three or four per 
cent. The first class contains all liquors made at 
home from nutritive grain, or roots. The second 
class comprehends fine clothes, satins, lace, &c, ; 
wines, spirits, and other foreign luxurious pro- 
ductions, wliich are received in exchange for ma- 
nufactures, together with the ships, &c. employed 
in the interchange of luxuries. The third class 
contains, domestic servants, horses for pleasure, 
costly furniture, and houses; to which may he 
added buickers meat. 
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The whole of the English revenue might easily 
be raised by taxes on the third class of luxuries; 
if such were the case, the wealth and power of 
England would presently be vastly increased. 
The existing English system of taxation is pro- 
bably the worst that could be devised ; it encou- 
rages the consumption of the most useless lux- 
uries, and diminishes the consumption of less 
useless luxuries. Although the national power 
might undoubtedly be gteatly increased by levy- 
ing the taxes principally from luxuries of the third 
class, yet the adoption of such, a plan ought not 
strongly to be insisted upon, because it violates 
the important general rule, that the best govern- 
ment is that which allows the greatest freedom 
in the disposal of property or income. The sys- 
tem of taxation most to be recommended, is that 
which equally taxes all articles of luxury, with 
whatever degree of indirect utility they may be 
attended. A tax levied 'in this way would be of 
the same nature as a direct property-tax, but the 
pain and diflSculty attending direct taxation would 
be avoided. A tax of thirty per cent, on all ar- 
ticles of luxury^ would be about the rate of tax 
required for the raising of the whole English 
revenue. It would not be necessary to tax ftll 
ai'ticles of luxury; the taxing of the principal 
articles consumed will be fully sufficient : the rate 
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of tax iQust, in that case, be a little higher than 
it would liave been if all articles of luxury were 
taxed. These advantages would attend such a 
mode of taxation, that the total national revenue 
■ would be affected by no other fluctuations than 
those in the value of money ; and that the na- 
tional revenue may be increased to a certain given 
amount, suddenly and precisely, by a certain in- 
crease in the rate of taxation, which may be 
calculated. Suppose, for example, (as is probably 
the case,) that 10/. represent the luxuries con- 
sumed annually by every individual in England. 
If the revenue required for an ordinary year be 
at the rate of 21. each individual, this revenue 
may be raised by a tax of twenty per cent, on 
all luxuries. If the national revenue required for 
an extraordinary year be at the rate of 2/. IOj. 
each individual, this revenue may be obtained by 
a tax of twenty-five per cent, on all luxuries; and 
so on for any required revenue. But imder the 
existing system, it is inipoBsible to calculate with 
any tolerable degree of accuracy what will be the 
amount of the revenue of the coming year, prices 
remaining constant. For an individual who spends 
in one year his 10/. in malt liquors or spirits, which 
are taxed at the rate of one hundred per cent., 
may spend it in the next year on luxurious cloth- 
ing, which is not taxed more than ten per cent. 
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He will, consec|uentIy, pay 51. to the government 
one jear, and only 1/. the following year. The 
produce of the English revenue, under the pre- 
sent system of taxation, is affected by every 
change of fashion. Wlien fashion leads people 
to consume articles which are heavily tax.ed, the 
revenue increases ; when it is the fashion to con- 
sume things lightly taxed, the revenue falls off. 

There is one kind of tax which deserves a 
particular recommendation, since it would have 
the effect of increasing knowledge, power, and 
happiness, in a great degree. The kind of tax 
I allude to, is a tax for the encouragement of 
gregariousness or sociality. Under the present 
existing selfish system, every family separates it- 
self as much as possible from every other family ; 
every family occupies a separate house, cooks its 
own food, and burns a separate fire. The con- 
sequence is, than ten times, as much labour and 
money as is necessary is expended in house-build- 
ing and furniture, in coals, and in the dressing of 
food ; besides, the loss of happiness is very great, 
by reason of the degree of solitariness inseparably 
connected with this unnatural system. The na- 
tional loss of labour and happiness occasioned by 
this pernicious system, may be gradually dimi- 
nished until the evil is entirely removed by a 
very simple tax. A certain tax should \ie im- 
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posed on every house and fire used by one fa- 
mily only ; a lower tax should be imposed on a 
house and fire used by two families ; a still lower 
tax on the house and fire used by three families; 
and so on. Such a tax would inci-ease both pri- 
vate and public wealth or power. 

The knowledge of the nature and effects of 
money is of the utmost importance to mankind. 
It is for want of a proper understanding of the 
nature of money, that the world is in such a de- 
plorable darkness on the subjects which most 
concern the happiness of man. The most bar- 
barous people are better acquainted with the 
fundamental doctrines of political economy, than 
the most civilized people. There is no barbarous 
or savage nation which is not firmly convinced 
that all the articles which satisfy the wants of the 
body, such as food, clothing, lodging, &c., are the 
effects of labour ; there is not a savage nation 
which does not know, that population is always 
pressing against the bounds of subsistence, and 
that wars and famines are useful in the keeping 
of the population within the limits of easy subsist- 
ence. Most civilized men are totally ignorant of 
these important truths ; and of the few civilized 
men who are acquainted with these truths, the 
acquaintance is more verbal than real. Most 
civilized men refer all commodities to money. 
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not to labour, as their cause ; they believe that 
certain commodities are with difficulty attainable, 
not because they cost much labour, but because 
they cost much money; — they I}elieve that in- 
dividuals and nations are poor and weak, be- 
cause they have got little money, tiot because 
they have little spare labour ; — they believe that 
men are prevented from marrying and propagat- 
ing Tiot through waut of the means of subsistence 
but through want of money. Xhis vulgar error 
is very easily accounted for, on the principles of 
mental association which I have explained : com- 
modities and money are pei-petually presented by 
nature to the mind in the relation of cause and 
effect ; money and laliour are less frequently pre- 
sented in conjunction than in disjunction, so that 
there exists no connection in the mind between 
money and labour, — it follows, therefore, that mo- 
ney will be looked upon as the first cause of com- 
modities. The root of all poUticpl ignorance 
among civilized men, is the firm connection esta- 
blished in their minds between money and com- 
modities, in the inseparable connection of cause and 
effect. Money has, however, no necessary con- 
nection with commodities ; labour can produce 
commodities as well without as with the interven- 
tion of money. It is a common vulgar pernicious 
error, that there exists a necessary connection be- 
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tween money and some commodity of real value, or 
some commodity which has cost laboiu', as gold or 
silver. Nevertheless, a bit of paper, which costs an 
infinitely small quantity of labour, may perform 
all the functions, as mouey, of a large quantity 
of gold or silver. 

A cheap and steady currency is of very great 
national importance. England may obtain a cheap 
cmrency by a very simple process, viz. by abo- 
lishing the use of gold and silver money, and 
using paper and copper money only. A cheap 
cun-ency might be thus easily obtained ; the me- 
thod of preserving a steady currency is now to be 
considered. All commodities are the effects of 
labour, but a given quantity of any commodity 
will not be produced by the same quantity of 
labour in every country, or in the same country 
at different times. However, a given quantity of 
the chief of all commodities, viz. com, is the 
effect of the same, or very nearly the same, quan- 
tity of labour in every country, at the same or 
different periods. In other words, (as I have 
elsewhere shown,) a given quantity of corn is the 
universal measure of value. By a steady paper 
currency, is to be understood one in which a 
paper counter or bank note of a given denomi- 
nation always represents or nearly represents the 
same quantity of corn. In order to establish a 
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currency of this kind, the number of paper coun- 
ters in circulation must remain constant or nearly 
constant. If, at any time, a counter-exchange for 
more than the stated given quantity of corn, the 
number of counters must be increased ; if, on the 
other hand, a counter represent in ordinary years, 
less than the stated quantity of com, the number 
of counters in circulation must be diminished- In 
order that prices and currency may be under well ' 
regulated control, it is necessary that pubUc com- 
panies alone should be empowered to coin or issue 
paper-money counters. No merchants or other pri- 
vate individuals ought to be suffered to issue bills 
of exchange, which have all the effect of paper- 
money counters, and which, consequently, disturb 
and render unmanageable the regular bank note 
or paper counter currency. England might ob- 
tain a secure, cheap, and steady paper currency 
in the following manner ; — by establishing in 
every township one banking company for the 
issue of all the paper-money or counters current 
in the townsliip ; and by establishing a national 
banking company for the coining of all the paper 
counters, current between the townships, or ne- 
cessary for the balancing of the commodities in- 
terchanged by the different townships. The prices 
of commodities would then be under the abso- 
lute control of the national banking company, if 
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every other bankiug company were compelled to 
^re national bank notes in exchange for its own 
notes. 

The art of agriculture is by far the most 
important of arts: national power can in no 
way be so much increased as by giving great 
encouragements to agriculture, I shall now offer 
some observations on the encouragements which 
the English national government may with the 
greatest advantage afford to agriculture. In the 
first place, for every town and its neighbourhood, 
there should be formed an agricultural coraraittee, 
which should be chosen by the farmers and land- 
holders of the township; the members of this com- 
mittee should receive a small salary. All the cont- 
mittees in a county should choose members for a 
county committee ; and the county committees 
should appoint a national committee or board of 
agriculture. The government will consult the 
hoard of agriculture on the disposal of the sum of 
money it intends to confer as rewards for agricultu- 
ral distinction. Rewards will be proposed, for the 
grain, roots, or grass produced of the most superior 
quality ; for the greatest improvement in the breed 
of draught cattle ; for tlie greatest improvement in 
the management of land ; for the greatest im- 
provement of agricultural machinery ; and for the 
best treatise on different agricultural subjects. 
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The man who excels all the competitors of the 
same township, will receive a lower reward than 
the man who excels his competitors of the same 
county ; and the national prize will be greater 
than the correspondent county, prize. The com- 
mittees of the towns, counties, and nation, will be 
appointed distributors of the prizes. The names 
of the prizemen will be published and recorded 
for the sake of an additional stimulus. The 
government should bear the expense of an agri- 
cultural library for every town. Other useful arts 
might receive encouragement in a similar manner, 
with great advantage to the national wealth and 
power. 

The tithe system is the cause of much moral and 
physical evil to England, and a better system 
ought to be substituted. The progress of agri- 
culture is very much retarded by the existing 
method of levying tithes ; the taking of the 
tenth-part of the produce, prevents the cultivation 
of inferior lands, and the increased cultivation of 
rich lands. The national power (which so much 
depends on agriculture) would be much increased 
by a legislative enactment, — that tithes should be 
a certain fixed proportion to rent, as one-fourth 
or one-fifth of the rent. In that case, tithes 
would be in the same predicament as rent, and 
would do no more injury to agriculture than rent 
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does. It has been stated, by the best authorities, 
that the rent of all the lands in England does not 
represent more than the fifth-part of the gross 
produce of the land. If tithes, therefore, were 
rigorously exacted, the tithe revenue of England 
would be equal to half of the land-rent revenue : 
and the English clergy would receive the third 
part of all direct revenue from land, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the English clergy 
has a fair title to the third part of all the lands of 
the nation. 

Lamentations, that misery is inseparable tVom 
the condition of naan, are perpetually assailing 
our ears. That a vast deal of misery does exist 
in the world, is an indisputable fact. It has been 
my object to show, that misery is not insepara- 
bly connected with man, and that the causes of 
misery are to be found in the ignorance of men. 
I think it has been shown, to the satisfaction of 
every impartial reader, that all national and in- 
dividual misery may be traced up to those vicioiu 
practices, customs, or institutions, which violate, 
or incline men to violate, the Divine precept, DO 
UNTO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD THEY SHOULD 
DO UNTO YOU. I am well aware of the perti- 
nacity with which people adhere to their national 
prejudices ; I am well aware that people regard 
their vicious jrustoms, &c., as the cause of the 
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small' jjortion of happiness which they enjoy. 
These hurtful prejudices cannot be suddenly re- 
moved, without the infliction of severe pain, as 
in a surgical operation. Men cannot be suddenly 
cured of their misery without suffering a very 
painful mental operation, rather than submit to 
whichjthey will undergo the severest bodily pains. 
Men always resist the power which endeavours to 
substitute new correct notions, for their old false 
prejudices. The greater the force exerted to in- 
stil new notions, the greater is the force of resist- 
ance, or the greater is the pertinacity with which 
the old prejudices are adhered to. Hence the 
danger of exerting a great force in the uprooting 
of false popular prejudices ; for if the force exert- 
ed should happen to be diminished or relaxed too 
soon, then will the tide of ancient false preju- 
dices roll back the tide of new correct notions, 
and the ancient prejudices will be established 
more firmly than ever. The affording of every 
facility to the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
exerting of a slight force against popular preju- 
dices, are the only means by which a people 
can be safely and securely improved. Of all 
changes, those are the most insecure which ori- 
ginate with the lower orders of the people. Even 
if such changes should be conformable to truth, or 
conducive to happiness, it would be impossible 
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for ignorant minds to carry them into effect' ; the 
exceptions to the general truth would stagger 
them, they would reject the truth in despair, 
and things would return to a worse state than 
before. No other beneficial changes can be re- 
garded as permanent, except those which pro- 
ceed from the thinking part and the rich part 
of the community, which are the two classes to 
which the bulk of the community seldom refuse 
their respect and obedience. A good reforming 
government will do nothing with violence; it 
will avoid all shocks to the feelings or interests 
of classes or individuals; it will never resort to 
compulsion, before all the means of conciliation 
have been tried without effect. In a word, such 
a government will regulate its actions by that 
divine precept of universal application, " do unto 
others as you vxmld they should do unto you^ 



THE END. 
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